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Women in Canada 


Two Decades of Change 


ecent decades have witnessed 

dramatic changes in the roles 
women play in Canadian society. 
There have been considerable 
improvements in the social and 
economic situation of women in the 


last two decades, however, gaps continue to exist 
between many leading socio-economic indicators for 
women and men. No other publication chronicles the 
changing status of women more clearly than Women in 
Canada! 


This 180-page portrait examines a wide range of topics in 
women’s lives including: 


housing ® education 


income criminal victimization 


® labour force 
characteristics 


family status 


health 


In addition, the report presents 
separate sections on: 


immigrant women © Aboriginal women 


= women with 
disabilities 


women in visible 
minorities 


More than just facts! 


Women in Canada offers the most 
in-depth, accurate information available on 
women today, With its easy-to-read format, 
and over 200 charts and tables, you'll discover 
many essential facts about the changing status 
of women over the last two decades, 


Being aware of the roles, status and lifestyles of Canadian 
women is essential for planning and implementing 
appropriate social policies, for developing successful 
marketing strategies, or for simply gaining a better 
appreciation of how Canadian society has changed. 


Women in Canada (89-5030XPE, issue # 95001) is 
available in Canada for $49 (plus PST & GST), US$59 
in the United States, and US$69 in other countries. 


To order, write to 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 


or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Office 
listed in this publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 or 


call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 
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2 Calendar-year average 
of the maximum benefit 
payable each month. 
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Under reciprocal international social security 
agreements, however, a person residing in Canada 
can add periods of residence in a reciprocating 
country to years of residence in Canada to qualify 
for OAS. An OAS pension may also be paid indefi- 
nitely outside of Canada if the pensioner has twenty 
years of residence in Canada after age 18. For those 
not meeting this requirement, OAS pension can be 
paid for six months outside of Canada and resumed 
when the pensioner returns to Canada. 

Starting in 1990, OAS benefits have been taxed 
back from seniors with high personal incomes. 
Seniors with incomes above a threshold ($53,215 
in 1994) are required to repay OAS benefits at a 
rate of 15% of income above this threshold. 
Seniors with very high personal incomes ($84,195 
or more in 1994) repay all of their OAS pensions. 

The maximum monthly benefit for those receiv- 
ing OAS in 1994 was $387.2 OAS benefits are fully 
indexed to the cost of living as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index. Despite this, however, the 
relative value of OAS in relation to the average 
industrial wage has declined because wage 
increases in the 1970s were greater than increases 
in the overall cost of living. In 1964, OAS benefits 
represented 20% of the average industrial wage. 
By 1983, the proportion had declined to 15% and 
has been maintained at that level ever since. 

Similar to the situation in the population of 
seniors, over one-half (58%) of OAS recipients in 
1994 were women. As women tend to live longer 
than men, the proportion of OAS recipients who 
were women increased from 53% among those aged 
65 to 69, to 75% among those aged 90 and over. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement OAS pensioners 
with little or no income other than OAS may receive 
full or partial Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS) 
benefits. The amount of GIS to which an individual 
is entitled is determined by marital status and 
income. If the pensioner is married, the combined 
income of the pensioner and spouse is taken into 
account. The value of a pensioner’s assets, however, 
is not considered when eligibility and benefit 
amounts are determined. 

Single pensioners with incomes exceeding 
$11,064 in December 1994 were not eligible for 
GIS. Married couples in which both were pension- 
ers were only eligible for GIS if their combined 
income did not exceed $14,448. Married couples in 
which only one person was a pensioner and the 
other spouse was ineligible for Spouse’s Allowance 
received GIS up to a family income of $26,784. 

In 1994, the maximum monthly benefit from OAS 
with a GIS benefit ranged from $847 for a single 
pensioner to $1,374 for a married couple in which 
both were receiving OAS and GIS ($687 each). If 
a GIS pensioner leaves Canada, however, the 


supplement is paid for six months and then dis- 
continued until the pensioner returns to Canada. 
GIS benefits are not subject to income tax. 

Most GIS recipients in 1994 were women (65%). 
With advancing age, the proportion of recipients 
who were women increased from 57% of those 
aged 65 to 69, to 63% of those aged 70 to 74, to 
78% of those aged 90 and over. Although this is 
partly because women tend to live longer than 
men, it is also because women, particularly the 
very elderly, are more likely than men to have lit- 
tle income other than OAS benefits. 


Spouse’s Allowance also assists some low- 
income seniors The spouse of a pensioner 
receiving GIS may be eligible for Spouse’s 
Allowance (SPA) if the spouse is aged 60 to 64 and 
has ten years of residence in Canada. Eligibility is 
subject to an income test similar to that for the GIS. 
Also, like GIS, SPA is payable for six months fol- 
lowing the departure of either spouse from 
Canada, and can be resumed only when both 
members of the couple return to Canada. 

In 1979, Extended SPA was introduced. This 
allows the spouse of a deceased OAS pensioner 
to remain eligible for SPA until age 65 or until 
remarriage. An amendment in 1985 provides for 
payment of SPA to any widowed person aged 60 
to 64 who meets the ten-year residency require- 
ment. This is called Widowed SPA. The SPA 
program, however, does not cover low-income 
people who were never married, those separated 
or divorced and low-income couples where both 
spouses are aged 60 to 64. 

For couples, the SPA benefit is based on their 
combined income, whereas for beneficiaries of 
Extended SPA and Widowed SPA, it is based on 
the surviving spouse’s income only. Married cou- 
ples with a combined income exceeding $20,688 
in 1994 were ineligible for SPA, while those who 
were widowed were ineligible if their personal 
income exceeded $15,168. As with GIS, assets are 
not considered in determining entitlement. 

For married couples, the maximum full monthly 
SPA payment is equal to the full basic OAS pen- 
sion plus the maximum GIS at the married rate. In 
1994, the maximum SPA payment for a married 
couple was $687.4 That year, those who were 
widowed could receive a maximum of $758. 

In 1994, almost all recipients of SPA were women 
(91%). Those receiving Extended and Widowed 
SPA benefits (93%) were slightly more likely than 
those who were married (90%) to be women. 


OAS benefits have helped many seniors living 
with low incomes, particularly women While 
many seniors have low incomes, particularly those 
with little income other than OAS, the introduction 
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of government income security programs has led 
to an improvement in seniors’ incomes. Prior to 
the introduction of the OAS program in 1952, 
Canada’s elderly had suffered relative economic 
hardship. In 1951, for example, the median 
}income of unattached individuals aged 65 and 
over, the majority of whom were women, was 
36% of the median income of all Canadians.5 The 
| median income of families headed by a senior was 
51% of the median income of all families. By 1983, 
| the same statistics were 74% and 60%, respectively, 
while by 1993, they were 81% and 68%. 
Seniors living alone with little income other than 
| OAS, however, still have incomes below Statistics 
| Canada’s Low Income Cut-offs (LICOs), and thus, 
are considered to be living with low incomes.4 
| About 80% of those in this situation in 1993 were 
/ women. OAS and GIS, however, do help seniors to 
have incomes that are closer to the LICOs. 
| According to the Survey of Consumer Finances, 59% 
| of low-income families and unattached individuals 
who received OAS benefits in 1993 had incomes 
| that were at least 80% of the value of the LICOs. 
Within the last decade, as the C/QPP program 
became available to more seniors and C/QPP 
benefit entitlements grew, the proportion of fami- 
lies headed by seniors who were living with 
incomes below the LICOs dropped. By 1993, 9% 
of families headed by seniors were living with 
low incomes, down from 19% in 1980. Among 
those living alone, however, the proportion with 
low incomes has fallen but is still high. The pro- 
portion of unattached senior women with 


incomes below the LICOs fell to 56% in 1993 from 
72% in 1980. The proportion of senior men in that 
situation fell to 38% in 1993 from 61% in 1980. 

OAS, including GIS, however, is a more impor- 
tant income source for senior women than for 
senior men. This is because men are more likely 
than women to have participated in the labour 
force, and with that participation, to have had 
higher career earnings than women. Men are also 
less likely than women to have worked part time 
or to have had a discontinuous employment his- 
tory. Thus, men tend to have higher C/QPP 
retirement benefits than women and are more 
likely to have an employer-sponsored pension. 

In 1993, 42% of the incomes of senior women 
were from OAS and GIS. This was down from 
45% in 1985 and 61% in 1971.> Nonetheless, this 
proportion is much higher than that of men. In 
1993, only 24% of the incomes of senior men 
were from OAS and GIS, down from 26% in 1985 
and 29% in 1971. 


Many seniors with high family incomes con- 
tinue to benefit OAS recipients with high 
personal incomes now repay part of their OAS 
benefits. Those with high family incomes, but 
lower personal incomes, however, are able to 
avoid the claw-back tax. Accounting for any 
repayment of OAS resulting from the claw-back 
tax, virtually 100% of seniors with incomes of 
$15,001 to $60,000 received OAS benefits in 
1993.° Among seniors living with family members 
(such as senior couples), 93% of those with family 


3 Median income is the 
level where half of the 
population has a higher 
income and half has a 
lower income. 


4 These LICOs were 
determined from an 
analysis of 1992 family 
expenditure data. 
Families who, on aver- 
age, spent 20% more of 
their total income than 
did the average family on 
food, shelter and cloth- 
ing were considered to 
have low incomes. The 
LICO for an individual 
living alone in Canada's 
largest cities in 1993 was 
$16,482. 


5 Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 13-588, No. 2. 


6 Estimates for this 
section were generated 
using Statistics Canada's 
Social Policy Simulation 
Database and Model. 


Senior women have a much larger share of income from OAS and GIS benefits 


CST) 


% of total income of all individuals from OAS/GIS/C/QPP and private pensions 


BM oasicis [| crore 


Private 
pensions! 


Other 
income 


1985 1985 


Senior women Senior men 


1 Includes employer-sponsored retirement pensions, superannuation and annuities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 13-588, No. 2 and Survey of Consumer Finances. 
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Total payments for OAS/GIS/SPA exceeded 
$20 billion in 1994 


Annual cost of benefits, adjusted for inflation 
1994 $ billions 
25 


SPA 
1994 


0 
1971 
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1975 1985 1990 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada, Statistics Related to Income Security 
Programs, March 1995. 


Virtually all seniors receive OAS benefits 
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Source: Human Resources Development Canada, Statistics Related to Income Security 
Programs, March 1995. 


Average OAS/GIS/SPA benefit payment and distribu- (CS]/ 
tion of total OAS/GIS/SPA benefit payments, 19931 


Average annual benefit payment 


Unattached 
seniors 


Distribution of 
total benefit 
payments 
$ % 
$15,000 and under 8,245 8,365 
$15,001-$20,000 5,087 12,819 


Families 
with seniors 


Family 
income 


$20,001-$30,000 4,615 9,955 
$30,001-$40,000 4,589 8,515 
$40,001 -$50,000 4,582 8,275 
$50,001-$60,000 4,224 8,021 
$60,001 and over PANGS) 7,049 
Total 6,860 CRNIVE 


1 Amounts are net of OAS claw-back tax. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Social and Economic Studies Division, Social Policy Simulation 
Database and Model. 
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incomes over $60,000 received OAS benefits. In 
contrast, only 55% of unattached seniors with 
incomes that high received OAS benefits. 

The average payment for OAS, GIS and SPA per 
family receiving this transfer also remained high, 
regardless of family income. In addition, at all 
family income levels, the average amount received 
by seniors living alone was half that of seniors in 
families (largely senior couples). The average 
payment to unattached seniors exceeded $4,000 
for those with incomes up to $60,000. Among fam- 
ilies with seniors (largely senior couples), the 
average payment exceeded $8,000 in every 
income group up to $60,000. Among seniors in 
families with incomes exceeding $60,000, the aver- 
age OAS payment was about $7,000. Unattached 
seniors with incomes that high, however, received 
an average of only $2,100. 

Overall, most seniors have lower incomes and 
as a result, most of the total benefit amount 
extended for OAS, GIS and SPA in 1993 was 
directed toward seniors with lower incomes. That 
year, 68% of the total amount of OAS benefits 
extended were given to seniors with family 
incomes of $30,000 or less. About 22% of benefits 
were extended to seniors with family incomes 
between $30,001 and $60,000, and 9% to seniors 
with incomes exceeding $60,000. 


OAS program costs rising According to data 
from Human Resources Development Canada 
(HRDC), the cost of OAS benefit payments has 
risen steadily since the 1970s. From 1971 to 1994, 
payments for Old Age Security more than dou- 
bled to $15.4 billion from $6.8 billion (in 1994 
dollars). The cost of GIS payments also increased 
over this period rising to $4.5 billion from $1.9 
billion (in 1994 dollars), The cost of the SPA pro- 
gram rose from $261 million in 1976 to over $600 
million in 1986 (in 1994 dollars). Since then, 
spending on this program has fallen each year, 
reaching $431 million in 1994. 

Virtually all of the growth in OAS program pay- 
ments since the early 1970s can be explained by 
increases in the population of seniors. According to 
HRDC, from 1971 to 1994, the number of recipients 
of OAS benefits increased to 3.4 million from 1.7 
million, while the number of seniors in the popula- 
tion increased to 3.5 million from 1.8 million. Over 
the same period, OAS payments per recipient (in 
1994 dollars) remained stable. After some initial 
increases in the early 1970s, the average monthly 
OAS payment has remained between $370 and 
$380 (in 1994 dollars). 

Increases in the cost of GIS have largely been 
due to a combination of increases in the average 
benefit and population aging. Since the 1970s, the 
maximum GIS benefit increased faster than the 
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cost of living. The maximum monthly benefit for 
a single pensioner grew to $460 in 1994 from 
$337 in 1980, and $203 in 1971 (in 1994 dollars). 
The average GIS benefit also increased, but not as 
quickly because the proportion of seniors eligible 
for maximum GIS benefits declined over the peri- 
od. The average monthly GIS benefit increased 
from about $200 during the 1970s to over $280 in 
the mid-1980s (in 1994 dollars). The average ben- 
efit then declined to about $270 in the early 1990s 
before rising again to $285 in 1994. 

The number of recipients of GIS increased annu- 
ally from 932,000 in 1971 to 1.3 million in the 
mid-1980s. Since then, the number of recipients 
has remained constant each year. As the number 
of OAS recipients increased much more quickly 
over this period, the proportion of OAS recipients 
receiving GIS benefits has declined, falling from 
over 55% in the early 1970s to less than 40% in the 
early 1990s. In addition, the proportion of GIS 
recipients receiving full GIS benefits has declined 
from about 50% to 15%. Much of this change is 
due to the rising income of seniors from the 
maturing of C/QPP. A much larger proportion of 
seniors today are receiving C/QPP benefits, and 
their benefit entitlements are larger, thus seniors 
are increasingly ineligible for GIS benefits. 

Very few seniors receive SPA benefits. From 1976 
to the early 1980s, the number of beneficiaries 
increased to over 80,000 from 59,000. In the mid- 
1980s, when SPA was opened up to all widowed 
people aged 60 to 64, the number of beneficiaries 
increased to 140,000. Since then, the number of 
beneficiaries has dropped, reaching 109,000 in 
1994. Similarly, the average monthly SPA benefit, in 
1994 dollars, fluctuated between $320 and $340 
from the late 1970s to the mid-1980s. It increased 
to $305 in 1986 and then declined annually to $330 
in 1994. As with GIS, the decline in the number of 
beneficiaries and in the average benefit has much 
to do with an increasing proportion of people 
qualifying for only a partial benefit or for no bene- 
fit at all. From 1979 to 1994, the proportion of SPA 
recipients receiving partial SPA benefits increased 
to 92% from 88%. 


Financing of OAS depends on demographics 
OAS, GIS and SPA pensions are all funded from 
general tax revenue and, unlike private pensions, are 
administered on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. Taxpayers 
helping to pay for these programs today rely on a 
statutory promise that taxpayers in the future will do 
likewise, and thus, provide them with a similar 
pension in their retirement years. Each year, the level 
of taxes required to finance these payments is affect- 
ed by the ratio of beneficiaries to the number of 
taxpayers. As a result, the cost of these plans is 
increasing because of population aging. 
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Seniors expected to account for over 20% 
of Canada’s population by 2031 


Low population 


Seniors as a % of total population d 
growth scenario 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 91-520. 


According to Statistics Canada’s population pro- 
jections, the proportion of Canadians aged 65 and 
over is expected to increase from 12% in 1993 to 
between 22% and 25% in 2041, depending on 
population growth. Over the same period, the 
proportion of the population traditionally consid- 
ered of working age, those aged 18 to 64, is 
expected to fall from 64% in 1993 to about 58% in 
2041. Therefore, the overall cost of OAS benefits 
is expected to rise, while the proportion of the 
population financing these programs through tax- 
ation is expected to fall. Even in the near future, 
forecasts from HRDC indicate that total spending 
on OAS, GIS and SPA could reach $22.6 billion in 
1997, an 11% increase from 1994. 

As funding is provided from general tax revenue, 
there is a risk that taxpayers in the future may not 
continue to support these programs in their exist- 
ing format, especially if tax increases are required 
to continue program funding. As a result, there 
may be pressure on the federal government to 
increase the age of retirement and to further direct 
funds to those with the greatest financial need. 


e For more information on Old Age Security, see 
Inventory of Income Security Programs in 
Canada, January 1993, Human Resources 
Development Canada Catalogue H75-16/1993E. 


Jillian Oderkirk is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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ANADA AND QUEBEC PENSION PLANS 


by Jillian Oderkirk 


6 he Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
(C/QPP) were introduced in 1966 to 
provide some protection against loss of 
income due to retirement, disability and death for 
members of the paid labour force and their depen- 
dents. As not all people with employment have 
access to an employer-sponsored pension plan and 
the benefits from employer-based plans differ 
greatly, the introduction of C/QPP ensured that 
those who work would have basic protection. 
Retirement benefits from these plans were designed 
as a second tier of income security for seniors, to 
be paid in addition to Old Age Security (OAS). 

The Canada Pension Plan covers all regions of 
Canada except Quebec, which exercised its con- 
stitutional prerogative to establish a comparable 
pension plan. Both plans, however, are similar in 
terms of eligibility criteria and benefits, and are 
funded by the contributions of employees, 
employers, self-employed people and interest 
from investment of the plan’s funds. 

C/QPP provides monthly retirement, disability 
and survivor's pensions, disabled contributors’ 
children’s benefits, orphan’s benefits as well as 
lump-sum death benefits. Most of the total benefit 
payments extended for C/QPP, however, are for 
programs directed toward seniors. In 1994, C/QPP 
programs providing benefits to seniors (retire- 
ment, survivor's and death benefits) accounted for 
80% of total spending on CPP and 92% of total 
spending on QPP. That year, 87% of all CPP 
beneficiaries were aged 60 and over. 

In order for Canadians and their dependents to 
be eligible for C/QPP benefits, they must have 
contributed to CPP or QPP for a specific period 
which varies with the type of benefit requested. 
The amount of retirement, survivor's, disability 
and death benefits a beneficiary is entitled to 
receive is based on the average adjusted pension- 
able career earnings of the contributor. Eligibility 
for C/QPP benefits is not based on income or 
assets. 

C/QPP benefit coverage does not extend to the 
never employed, the chronically unemployed or 
those with very low earnings; a person must have 
earned income equalling about 10% of the average 
industrial wage to earn benefit credits ($3,400 in 


Government Sponsored Income Security Programs for Seniors 
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1994). Consequently, women doing unpaid work 
at home are the largest group of Canadians not 
covered, 

Women who have not participated in the labour 
force may be entitled to a survivor's pension 
upon the death of their spouse. Women who are 
divorced, however, are particularly vulnerable to 
losing C/QPP benefits. As a result, provisions in 
CPP and QPP allow pension credits to be split 
between spouses following divorce if the relation- 
ship lasted one year or more. CPP also allows 
pension credits to be split following marital sepa- 
ration or the breakdown of a common-law union. 
Following a credit split, each spouse is entitled to 
an equal share of pension benefit credits for 
the time that they were together. Credit splitting is 
not allowed, however, if it will be detrimental to 
both spouses or if provincial law permits people 
to waive such a split in a spousal agreement. 
Currently, only Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
have such a law, 

All benefits under C/QPP are payable regardless 
of where the beneficiary lives in Canada or 
abroad. In addition, Canada has reciprocal inter- 
national social security agreements with many 
other countries. These agreements reduce restric- 
tions that may prevent Canadians from receiving 
pensions from other countries, reduce restrictions 
on the payment of pensions abroad, and permit 
continuity of coverage when a person is working 
temporarily in another country. They also prevent 
situations where people would have to contribute 
to two countries’ plans for the same work, and 
make it easier for people to become eligible for 
benefits through the adding together of credits 
earned under the plans of more than one country. 


Retirement benefits can now begin at age 60 
Retirement pensions accounted for most of the 
spending on CPP (65%) and QPP (68%) benefits 
in 1994. A retirement pension is payable to a per- 
son aged 60 and over who has made one 
contribution to CPP or has made contributions to 
QPP for one year. People aged 60 to 64 who 
apply for this pension must have retired from 
paid work, although they can later resume paid 
work and continue receiving benefits. C/QPP 
applicants aged 65 and over are eligible for retire- 
ment benefits even if they continue working. 

Prior to 1987 for CPP and 1984 for QPP, retire- 
ment pension payments began at age 65. Since 
then, retirement pension payments can begin as 
early as age 60, although full benefits are not paid 
until age 65. For those applying before age 65, 
benefits are reduced by 0.5% for each month 
between their current age and their 65th birthday. 
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Also, people can wait until age 70 before apply- 
ing for benefits. For them, benefits are enhanced 
by 0.5% for each month their age exceeds their 
65th birthday. Thus, benefits can be reduced or 
increased by as much as 30% depending on a 
person’s age at the start of benefits. Once entitle- 
ment is calculated, it is indexed annually to 
increases in the cost of living as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index. 


C/QPP retirement benefits equal one-quarter of 
average career earnings Annual earnings for 
each year from age 18! until the time of a claim for 
C/QPP benefits are considered when benefit entitle- 
ments are calculated. Annual pensionable earnings, 
however, cannot exceed a set maximum amount 
which is roughly equal to the average industrial 
wage ($34,400 in 1994). Seniors whose annual 
earnings have always equalled or exceeded this 
amount receive the maximum retirement pension. 

The annual amount of retirement pension that 
people are entitled to receive is equal to 25% of 
their average adjusted pensionable career earn- 
ings. Although retirement benefit calculations are 
complex, basically each year of career earnings is 
adjusted for any inflation in wages and salaries 
that has occurred over time. The annual benefit is 
valued at 25% of the average of these earnings. 

There are provisions which allow people to drop 
periods of low or zero earnings from the calcula- 
tion of C/QPP benefits. The “general drop-out” 
provision eliminates months of low or zero earn- 
ings up to 15% of the total contributory period. 
This drop-out provision, however, cannot reduce 
the contributory period to less than ten years. If a 
person defers application for retirement benefits 
beyond age 65, months of pensionable earnings 
up to age 69 may be substituted for months of low 
or no earnings prior to age 65. 

In addition to this general drop-out, there is a 
special “childrearing drop-out” provision that was 
introduced to the QPP in 1977 and to the CPP in 
1983 (retroactive to 1978). This allows mothers or 
fathers who have years of low or no earnings 
because they were caring for children under age 7, 
to exclude those years from the calculation of 
lifetime earnings. 


Number of C/QPP retirement beneficiaries 
growing rapidly From 1971 to 1986, the number 
of recipients of C/QPP retirement benefits 
increased from 241,000 to 1.6 million. In 1987, the 
year CPP retirement benefits began to be available 
to seniors starting at age 60, the number of C/QPP 
recipients jumped to 1.9 million and then contin- 
ued to grow rapidly, reaching 2.9 million in 1994. 


1 Earnings from 1966 to 
the time of the claim are 
pensionable for those 
who were over age 18 
in 1966. 


2 For amore detailed 
discussion of this calcu- 
lation, see the Mercer 
Handbook of Canadian 
Pension and Benefit 
Plans, CCH Canadian 
Limited, 1991. 


3 Periods when contribu- 
tors received C/QPP 
disability pensions are 
also dropped from the 
calculation of lifetime 
earnings for C/QPP 
retirement benefits. 
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This rapid growth has much to do with the 
design of C/QPP. In the early years, many seniors 
had retired before the initiation of C/QPP in 1966, 
and hence, had not contributed to the program 
and were ineligible for benefits. With time, how- 
ever, the proportion of seniors eligible for benefits 
increased. In addition, with rising labour force 
participation among women, a much larger 
proportion of senior women today qualify for 
retirement benefits than was the case during the 
early years of the program. As a result, the pro- 
portion of the population of retirement age4 
entitled to receive C/QPP retirement benefits 
increased to 61% in 1994, from 44% in 1980 and 
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1 CPP retirement beneficiaries aged 65 and over as a proportion of the senior population outside of Quebec. Some seniors 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada, Statistics Related to Income Security Programs, March 1995. 


less than 20% in the early 1970s. In addition, the 
proportion of the population aged 65 and over 
outside of Quebec who were receiving CPP 
retirement benefits increased to 70% in 1994 from 
45% in 1980 and 14% in 1971. 


Proportion of senior women entitled to 
C/QPP retirement benefits up The proportion 
of women aged 25 to 54 with paid employment 
has increased rapidly since the mid-1970s, rising to 
70% in 1994 from less than 50% in 1976. In addi- 
tion, since the late 1980s, almost two-thirds of 
women aged 45 to 54 have had paid employment. 

With rising labour force participation among 
women, the proportion of women who had con- 
tributed to C/QPP and are, therefore, entitled to 
C/QPP retirement benefits as seniors has grown. 
The proportion of retirement benefit recipients 
who were women increased to 45% in 1994 from 
33% in 1981. In addition, among the youngest 
people receiving retirement benefits in 1994 (aged 
60 to 64) 48% were women. Among older seniors 
(aged 75 and over) receiving benefits, 44% were 
women, 


Total and average retirement benefit costs ris- 
ing rapidly As the C/QPP program matured, the 
average benefit entitlement also grew. From 1971 
to 1981, the average monthly retirement benefit 
from CPP more than doubled to $254 from $104 
(in 1994 dollars). Since then, increases in the 
average amount have been more modest. From 
1981 to 1994, the average monthly benefit 
increased 48% to $376. Similarly, the average 
monthly retirement benefit from QPP increased to 
$348 in 1994 from $260 in 1981 and $113 in 1971 
(in 1994 dollars). 

The average retirement ben- 
efit increased to 55% of the 
maximum retirement benefit in 
the early 1980s from 40% in 
the early 1970s. This propor- 
tion then dropped to just over 
50% in the mid-1980s, when 
the option of retirement at 
age 60 (but with reduced ben- 
efits) was introduced. By the 
1990s, however, the proportion 
had returned to about 55% 
each year. 

As a result of an increasing 
number of beneficiaries and 
rising average benefit entitle- 
MEntsis\ the miotalacostno: 
retirement benefits has 
increased substantially. By 
1994, the total cost of CPP 
retirement benefits reached 
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$9.8 billion, up sharply from $2.4 billion in 1980 
and $233 million in 1971 (in 1994 dollars). For 
QPP, the total cost rose to $2.9 billion in 1994 
from $703 million in 1980 and $72 million in 1971 
(in 1994 dollars). Since the inception of CPP, the 
largest annual increase in the cost of retirement 
benefits was in 1987, the year these benefits 
began to be available to recipients aged 60 to 64. 
Between 1986 and 1987, the total cost of CPP 
retirement benefits increased by $1 billion Gin 
1994 dollars). 


Survivor’s pension available to spouses of 
deceased contributors Survivor's pension 
accounts for the second largest proportion of 
spending on C/QPP benefits (14% of CPP and 
22% of QPP in 1994). Under both CPP and QPP, 
these benefits are available to the surviving 
spouse of a deceased person who had made 
contributions to the plans for a minimum qualify- 
ing period. For survivor’s pension, however, 
eligibility rules and benefit levels differ between 
the two plans. 

CPP benefits are payable to the surviving legal 
or common-law spouse if he or she had lived 
with the deceased contributor for at least one year 
immediately prior to death. For QPP, the rules dif- 
fer, as survivors qualify with one year of 
cohabitation only if there is or will be a child 
born to the union and neither spouse was legally 
married to another person. Otherwise, three years 
of cohabitation are required for eligibility. 

The spouse of a deceased contributor who is 
also eligible for a retirement pension can apply 
for a combined survivor's and retirement pension. 
Rules for this pension differ between CPP and 
QPP. For both plans, the combined benefit cannot 
exceed the maximum retirement pension.” 


Survivor’s pension depends on the circum- 
stances of the surviving spouse Full survivor's 
pension is available to surviving spouses aged 45 
to 64, and to surviving spouses under age 45 who 
are disabled or who have dependent children. 
There is a pro-rated reduction in the benefit for 
each month the survivor is under age 45 if the 
survivor is not disabled and has no dependent 
children. A surviving spouse who is under age 35 
and has neither a disability nor dependent child is 
ineligible for a survivor's pension until age 65. 
Survivor's pension benefits consist of a flat-rate 
benefit plus 37.5% of deceased contributor’s 
retirement pension entitlement. In 1994, the maxi- 
mum monthly CPP and QPP survivors’ pensions 
for those aged 65 and over was $417. For those 
under age 65, the flat-rate benefit is higher under 
QPP than under CPP. The maximum CPP survivor 
benefit was $385 for those under age 65, while 


a 
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the maximum QPP benefit was $660 for those 
aged 55 to 64, and $579 for those under age 55. 


Number of survivor’s pension recipients 
rising and most are women The number of 
recipients of C/QPP survivor's pension increased 
rapidly over the past three decades to 956,000 in 
1994 from 326,000 in 1980, and less than 100,000 
in the early 1970s. At least part of the increase in 
recent years was due to changes to QPP in 1984, 
and to CPP in 1987, which allowed people who 
had remarried to continue receiving benefits. 
Most recipients of CPP survivor's pensions in 
1994 were women aged 60 and over (72%). A 
much smaller proportion were women under age 
60 (17%), men aged 60 and over (8%), and men 


4 The earliest possible 
retirement age dropped 
from 65 to 60 in 1987 for 
CPP and in 1984 for 
QPP. 


5 Those aged 60 to 64 
can receive the maximum 
retirement benefit plus 
the flat-rate portion of 
the survivor's benefit. 
See Inventory of Income 
Security Programs in 
Canada, January 1993, 
Human Resources 
Development Canada 
Catalogue H75-16/1993E. 
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Cost of CPP retirement benefits reached 
$9.8 billion in 1994 
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under age 60 (3%). Although the total proportion 
of men receiving survivor's benefits is small, it 
was higher in 1994 (11%) than in 1981 (7%). 


Cost of survivor’s pension is rising Survivor's 
benefits depend on the deceased contributor’s 
employment history and vary depending on the 
age of the survivor. Thus, the average survivor's 
benefit paid in any year depends greatly on the 
mix of recipients. Since the mid-1970s, the 
average monthly CPP survivor's benefit has 
fluctuated between $209 and-$243, while the 
average monthly QPP survivor’s benefit has 
declined from about $400 to less than $320 (in 
1994 dollars). 
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The total cost of CPP sur- 
vivor’s pensions reached $2.1 
billion in 1994. This was up 
sharply from $609 million in 
1980 and $134 million in 1971 
(in 1994 dollars). Similarly, the 
total cost of QPP survivor's 
pensions grew to $941 million 
in 1994 from $357 million in 
1980, and $50 million in 1971 
(in 1994 dollars), 


Death benefits available to 
the estate of a deceased con- 
tributor A lump-sum benefit 
is also available to the estate of 
a deceased contributor who 
has made contributions for at 
least the minimum qualifying 
period. These benefits account 
for only a very small propor- 
tion of total C/QPP program 
spending (1% of CPP and 2% 
of QPP in 1994). 

This benefit consists of a pay- 
ment equal to six times the 
monthly retirement pension 
entitlement of the deceased 
contributor up to an amount 
equalling 10% of the year’s 
maximum pensionable earn- 
ings. The maximum death 
benefit in 1994 was $3,440. 

The number of estates receiv- 
ing a C/QPP death benefit 
grew to 10,280 in 1994 from 
5,594 in 1980 and 2,578 in 
1971. Over that period, the 
average CPP death benefit 
increased to $2,400 in 1994 
from under $2,000 in the 1970s 
and early 1980s (in 1994 dol- 
lars). Similarly, the average 
QPP death benefit increased to $2,300 in 1994 
from under $2,000 in the 1970s and early 1980s 
(in 1994 dollars). As a result, total spending on 
C/QPP death benefits has grown since the early 
1970s, rising to $297 million in 1994, from $128 
million in 1980 and $57 million in 1971 (in 1994 
dollars). 


C/QPP program maturity has led to rising 
incomes for seniors Since C/QPP was not 
introduced until 1966 and did not pay full benefits 
until 1976, few seniors were receiving C/QPP 
retirement benefits in 1971 and those who were, 
were only receiving partial benefits. Thus, C/QPP 
was not a significant source of income for either 
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men or women. In 1971, only 2% of the income 
of senior men and 1% of the income of senior 
women were from C/QPP benefits. By 1985, how- 
ever, the proportion of men’s income from C/QPP 
rose to 16% and the proportion of women’s to 
10%. By 1993, this proportion had increased again 
rising to 20% for men and 16% for women. 

With the introduction of C/QPP also came an 
improvement in the incomes of seniors relative to 
younger people. In 1971, the median income of 
unattached individuals aged 65 and over, the 
majority of whom were women, was 55% of the 
median income of all Canadians.° Similarly, the 
median income of families headed by a senior 
was 51% of the median income of all families. By 
1983, the same statistics were 74% and 60%, while 
by 1993 they were 81% and 68%. 

Within the last decade, as the C/QPP program 
became available to more seniors and C/QPP 
benefit entitlements grew, the proportion of fami- 
lies headed by seniors who were living with 
incomes below Statistics Canada’s Low Income 
Cut-offs (LICOs) dropped.’ By 1993, 9% of fami- 
lies headed by seniors were living with low 
incomes, down from 19% in 1980. Among those 
living alone, the proportion with low incomes has 
fallen but is still very high. The proportion of 
unattached senior women with incomes below 
the LICOs fell to 56% in 1993 from 72% in 1980. 
The proportion of senior men in that situation fell 
to 38% in 1993 from 61% in 1980. 

Today, almost all seniors who live in families 
(largely senior couples) and who receive C/QPP 
benefits have incomes above the LICOs (93% in 
1993). Unattached seniors receiving C/QPP, however, 


are less likely to have incomes that high. Two-thirds 
of unattached senior men had incomes above the 
LICOs in 1993, while just over one-half (52%) of 
unattached senior women had incomes that high. 


Senior women receive less C/QPP and are 
more likely to have low incomes Senior women 
who have not participated in the labour force have 
no C/QPP retirement benefits. Some may benefit 
from a spouse’s retirement pension, but upon the 
death of a spouse, their pension falls because sur- 
vivor’s benefits are less than retirement benefits. 
Women who have participated in the labour force 
and who have a C/QPP retirement pension also 
tend to have lower retirement benefits than men. 
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68 Median income is the 
level where half of the 
population has a higher 
income and half has a 
lower income. 


7 These LICOs were 
determined from an 
analysis of 1992 family 
expenditure data. Families 
who, on average, spent 
20% more of their total 
income than did the 
average family on food, 
shelter and clothing were 
considered to have low 
incomes. The LICO for an 
individual living alone in 
Canada's largest cities in 
1993 was $16,482. 
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28% of unattached senior women did not receive C/QPP benefits in 1993 
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Average C/OPP benefit payment and distribution 


This is because women’s wages tend to be lower 
than men’s and women are more likely than men 
to work part time. Rising labour force participation 
of women, provisions allowing C/QPP pension 
credits to be shared between spouses following 
divorce and the addition of the “childrearing drop- 
out” provision to C/QPP, however, will likely help 
senior women have a better retirement income in 
the future. 

Unattached senior women are the most likely to 
have no or low C/QPP benefits. In 1993, 28% of 
all unattached senior women did not receive any 
benefits from C/QPP, compared with 16% of 
unattached senior men and 13% of families head- 
ed by seniors (largely senior couples). Similarly, 
almost one-half of unattached senior women 
(48%) received less than $5,000 in C/QPP benefits 
in 1993, compared with only 35% of unattached 
senior men, and 24% of families headed by 
seniors. Only 23% of unattached senior women 
received $5,000 and over in C/QPP benefits in 
1993, compared with 49% of unattached senior 
men and 63% of families headed by seniors. 


Average C/QPP benefit increases with family 
income As retirement benefits from C/QPP are 
related to participation in the paid labour force, 
these benefits are not universally received by 
seniors. Also, as benefit entitlements are not 
based on family income or assets, a large propor- 
tion of C/QPP benefits are extended to high 
income families. 
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of total C/OPP benefit payments, 1993 
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Database and Model. 
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In 1993, receipt of C/QPP benefits was less 
common among unattached seniors (65%), many 
of whom were women, than among seniors living 
in families (83%), most of whom were senior cou- 
ples.6 Over 80% of both unattached seniors and 
those in families who had incomes over $20,000, 
however, received C/QPP benefits. 

The average amount of C/QPP benefits received 
by seniors in 1993 tended to increase with family 
income. In addition, among recipients with family 
incomes of over $20,000, average C/QPP benefits 
were higher for seniors living in families than for 
seniors living alone. Among seniors in families, 
the average amount of C/QPP increased from 
under $3,000 for those with family incomes under 
$15,000 to $8,600 for those with family incomes 
over $60,000. Among unattached seniors, on the 
other hand, the average amount of C/QPP bene- 
fits increased with income from $3,500 for those 
with incomes of $15,000 and under, to about 
$7,000 for those with incomes of $30,001 to 
$40,000. Those with incomes of $40,001 to 
$60,000 received an average of over $6,500. 

Overall, one-quarter of the total amount of 
C/QPP benefits extended in 1993 went to families 
and unattached individuals with incomes exceed- 
ing $50,000. About 30% of benefits were extended 
to those with incomes of $30,001 to $50,000 and 
45% to those with incomes of $30,000 and under. 


Contributions to C/QPP are compulsory and 
contribution rates are rising The C/QPP is 
financed by compulsory contributions of 
employed and self-employed people aged 18 to 
64 and interest earned on the investment of the 
plan’s funds.? People aged 65 to 69 who are still 
in the labour force can continue contributing until 
age 70. People already receiving C/QPP disability 
or retirement benefits, and those with earnings 
below about 10% of the average industrial wage 
($3,400 in 1994) do not contribute. 

As of 1995, employees contributed 2.7% of their 
earnings in excess of the minimum ($3,400) up to a 
maximum contribution of $850, Any earnings in 
excess of maximum pensionable earnings ($34,900 
in 1995) are not subject to contribution. Employers 
match employees’ contributions. Self-employed 
people, on the other hand, contribute twice as 
much as employees, 5.4% of their earnings in 1995 
up to a maximum of $1,700. The maximum annual 
earnings from which C/QPP contributions are 
made, and the minimum earnings amount, are 
increased annually with any changes to the average 
annual earnings of Canadian workers. 

The proportion of earnings to be contributed to 
C/QPP is determined through legislation. From 
1966 to 1986, the contribution rate remained con- 
stant at 1.8% for employees and 3.6% for 
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self-employed people. In January 1987, however, 
a schedule was established specifying a gradual 
increase in rates from 1987 to 2011. In 1992, these 
rates were revised and extended to 2016. For 
employees, contribution rates are now planned to 
increase to 3.3% by the year 2000 and to over 5% 
by 2016. For self-employed people, the rates will 
be double. 


Demographic change affects C/QPP Like OAS, 
CPP and QPP are not fully funded pension pro- 
grams. Fully funded pension plans are those in 
which fund reserves are large enough to cover 
the full cost of pension benefits during the life- 
time of all retired plan members, and the cost of 
future benefits for plan members still in the 
labour force. In March 1994, the value of the CPP 
Investment Fund was just 2.6 times greater than 
the cost of CPP benefits paid that year. 

Although private occupational pension plans are 
required by law to be fully funded, no such 
requirement exists for C/QPP. With fully funded 
plans, contributors have a contractual agreement 
that their benefits will be paid. These plans can 
only be affected by investment failure or 
bankruptcy of the fund sponsor. C/QPP, on the 
other hand, offers a statutory promise that bene- 
fits will be paid. That is, contributors, who are 
currently paying benefits received by their par- 
ents’ generation, rely on the promise that the next 
generation will do likewise. 

As a result, C/QPP, like OAS, is affected by 
population aging. A growing population of benefi- 
ciaries and a shrinking population of contributors 
will necessitate increases in the amount of contri- 
butions required to sustain the program. Thus, 
contribution rates have now been set to increase 
over time. 

Since the introduction of C/QPP, the proportion 
of seniors eligible for C/QPP retirement benefits 
has grown. In 1993, over 70% of seniors reported 
receiving benefits. This proportion is expected to 
grow even higher, as the program matures and 
the population ages. Population projections from 
Statistics Canada indicate that the proportion of 
the population aged 65 and over is expected to 
increase from 12% in 1993 to between 22% and 
25% in 2041, depending on population growth. 
Over the same period, the proportion of the 
population traditionally considered of working 
age (18 to 64) is expected to fall from 64% in 
1993 to about 58% in 2041. The combined effect 
of both population aging and program maturity is 
resulting in rising costs. 


Program costs projected to increase rapidly 
From 1971 to 1994, the total cost of payments to 
CPP recipients increased 29 times to over $15 
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billion (in 1994 dollars). Similarly, payments to 
QPP recipients increased 27 times to over $4 
billion. Forecasts from HRDC indicate that total 
spending on CPP will reach $21.6 billion by the 
year 2000, a 43% increase from 1994. 

Rising benefit costs have resulted in an emerg- 
ing shortfall between revenue and expenditure. 
From the introduction of CPP in the mid-1960s 
until the early 1980s, contributions to CPP and 
interest earned on the investment of the plan’s 
funds have exceeded expenditure on benefits and 
administration of the program by an increasing 
amount each year. Thus, the size of the CPP 
Investment Fund grew. During the 1980s and 
early 1990s, however, the excess of revenues over 
expenditures began to decline. By 1993-94, for 
the first time, revenue from contributions and 
interest on the investment of the plan’s funds was 
less than the cost of CPP benefits and administra- 
tion. Thus, money accumulated in the investment 
fund was spent to support the program and the 
value of the fund diminished to $38 billion from 
$39 billion. 

One implication of this shortfall is that contribu- 
tion rates may be further revised upward to help 
counterbalance rising benefit expenditures. In 
addition, the federal government may experience 
increasing pressure to modify the program in 
order to reduce costs. 


¢ For additional information on the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans, see Inventory of Income 
Security Programs in Canada, January 1993, 
Human Resources Development Canada Catalogue 
H75-16/1993E. 


Jillian Oderkirk is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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8 Estimates for this 
section were generated 
using Statistics Canada's 
Social Policy Simulation 
Database and Model. 


9 CPP fund assets have 
largely been loaned to 
provincial governments, 
while QPP fund assets 
are managed by the 
Quebec Deposit and 
Investment Fund. 
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1.1 million employed people worked 
at home in 1991 According to the 
census, over one million members of the 
employed labour force worked at home 
for pay in 1991.2 In contrast to the 
situation earlier in the century, most 
people who worked at home that year 
(about three-quarters) had non-agricultural 
jobs. In addition, over the past decade, the 
proportion of people working at home 
in non-agricultural paid occupations 
doubled, rising to 6% in 1991 from 3% in 
1981. Because of this rapid increase, the 
discussion of people working at home will 
include only those with non-agricultural 
jobs. 

Slightly less than half of the 743,000 
people working at home for pay in non- 
agricultural occupations in 1991 were 
women (47%). The number of women 
working at home, however, has increased 
more quickly than the number of men. 
Between 1981 and 1991, the number of 
women working at home increased 69%, 
compared with 23% for men. 

Self-employment? is more common 
among people working at home than 
among those working outside of the 
home. One-third of people working at 
home in 1991 were self-employed, while 
the remainder were paid employees 
whose employers were located else- 
where. In contrast, only 4% of people 
working outside of the home were self- 
employed that year. 

Paid employees working at home (27%) 
were more likely to work part time than 
were those who worked outside of the 
home (17%) in 1991. Female employees 
working at home were especially likely 
to work part time (40%), compared with 
other working women (26%). Among 
male employees, 16% of those working at 
home worked part time, compared with 
9% of others. 


Likelihood of working at home 
increases with age Among both paid 
employees and self-employed people, 
seniors are most likely to work at home. 


1 See “Preparing for the Information Highway: 
Information Technology in Canadian Households,” 
Canadian Social Trends, Autumn 1995. 


2 For information on unpaid work at home, see As 
Time Goes By...Time Use of Canadians, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue 89-544. 


3 See “Their Own Boss: The Self-Employed in 
Canada,” Canadian Social Trends, Summer 1995. 
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Percentage of employed labour force’ working 
at home in 1991 


Saskatchewan 


Yukon Territory 


Newfoundland 


British Columbia 


Prince Edward Island 


Alberta 


Manitoba 


Quebec 


New Brunswick 


Nova Scotia 
Ontario 


Northwest Territories 


Census metropolitan area: 


Victoria | 
Vancouver | 
Sherbrooke } 
Saskatoon | 
Calgary 
London | 
Toronto | 
Regina | | 
Ottawa-Hull | 
Edmonton | — 
Montréal 
Trois Riviéres | 
St. Catharines-Niagara | 
Québec 
Kitchener | 
Winnipeg | 
Hamilton 
Halifax 
Sudbury 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére | 
St. John’s | | 
Oshawa | ~ 
Thunder Bay f= 
Saint John 
Windsor 


1 Excluding agriculture. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER (S| | 


Survey of Work Arrangements 


The 1991 Census counted both paid employees and self-employed people 
whose primary place of work was in the home. In contrast, Statistics 
Canada's 1991 Survey of Work Arrangements!(SWA) covered only paid 
employees, and considered them to be working at home if they worked at 
least some of their regularly scheduled hours at home. According to the 
SWA, over 604,000 paid employees carried out job responsibilities at home 
during their regularly scheduled working hours. 

Just over one-half (52%) of these employees reported that working at 
home was a requirement of the job, 17% said that home was their usual 
place of work, and 8% said that they worked at home because of family or 
personal responsibilities. Not surprisingly, women (12%) were twice as likely 
as men (6%) to have worked at home for personal or family-related reasons. 

The SWA also provided other insights into the work-at-home phenomenon. 
For example, 70% of employees who worked at home had a regular daytime 
schedule, 20% had an irregular schedule, and 10% had some other form of 
shift work. The SWA also indicated that 360,000 paid employees held more 
than one job in 1991. Of these, 16% had a job that involved working at home 
for at least some of their regularly scheduled hours of work. In addition, over 
one-half of all people who were working at home (52%) indicated that their 
employer provided them with supplies or equipment — provisions that ranged 
in sophistication from office supplies to a computerized home workstation. 


1 For more information, see Work Arrangements, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-535, No. 6. 


Older workers most likely to work at home in 1991 GSiik 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 
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Of all paid employees aged 65 and over 
in 1991, 19% worked at home. This was 
more than twice the proportion of those 
aged 55 to 64 (7%) and more than six 
times that of employees aged 15 to 34 
(3%). Similarly, 45% of self-employed 
seniors worked at home in 1991, com- 
pared with those in younger age groups, 
ranging between 35% and 39%. 

Working at home is most common 
among older workers for a variety of 
reasons. Mandatory retirement policies, for 
example, may encourage some seniors to 
find a work-at-home job or to start a 
home-based business. Older workers gen- 
erally are more likely than younger people 
to have the knowledge and capital neces- 
sary to become self-employed. Working at 
home may appeal to some seniors because 
of the extra income and the flexibility that 
this work arrangement can provide. Some 
may choose to work at home to ease into 
retirement, while still contributing to their 
organization or company. 


Occupations of people working inside 
and outside the home differ According 
to the 1991 Census, men who worked at 
home were most often in managerial and 
administrative occupations (22%), and in 
construction and sales occupations (15% 
each). Among men who worked outside 
of the home, only 15% worked in man- 
agement and administration, 10% in 
construction and 9% in sales. 

Among women who worked at home 
as well as those who worked outside the 
home, clerical, service, and managerial 
and administrative jobs were most com- 
mon. Women working at home (29%), 
however, were less likely than those 
working outside the home (33%) to be in 
clerical positions, but more likely to have 
service jobs (25% compared with 15%). 
Similar proportions of women who 
worked at home (12%) and outside of the 
home (11%) were in managerial and 
administrative positions. 


Less than a Grade 9 education more 
common among people working at 
home The educational profile of the 
work-at-home labour force is similar to 
that of people who work outside of the 
home with one exception. A relatively 
larger proportion of those who work at 
home have less than a Grade 9 educa- 
tion. In 1991, 10% of those working at 
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home had this level of education, com- 
pared with 6% of people who worked 
outside of the home. This group may 
include some people who work at home 
out of necessity rather than choice, as 
they would be less likely to qualify for 
other forms of work. On the other hand, 
many are older workers who entered the 
labour force when the educational 
requirements of many jobs were lower. 
Among people who work at home, men 
are more likely than women to have low 
levels of educational attainment. In 1991, 
12% of men who worked at home had 
less than a Grade 9 education, compared 
with 8% of women who worked at home. 
Among people who worked outside of 


Men 


Occupation 


Most common occupations,! 1991 


the home, 7% of men and 5% of women 
had this level of education. 


People working at home generally 
earn less Self-employed people working 
at home full or part time, as well as paid 
employees who worked at home full time, 
were less likely than their counterparts 
who worked outside of the home to earn 
$20,000 or more in 1990. For example, 
29% of self-employed women who 
worked at home full time earned $20,000 
or more, compared with 44% of those 
who worked outside the home. 

Among paid employees working part 
time, however, those working at home 
were more likely to earn more than those 


Women 


Occupation 


who worked outside of the home. In 
1990, 21% of men and 19% of women 
working at home part time for an 
employer earned $20,000 or more. In 
comparison, this was the case for 9% of 
men and 13% of women employees 
working part time outside the home. 


Number of people working at home 
continues to grow Canadians working at 
home represent a diverse and growing 
group of people. Some people, many with 
managerial, administrative or professional 
jobs, choose to work at home to benefit 
from the flexibility and the reduction in 
work-related expenses that can result from 
this type of work arrangement. Others, 
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Working outside of home 
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100 
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1 Occupational data include unpaid workers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 
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Except among part-time employees, people working at home earn less than other workers 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 
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| Working at home and the underground economy - 


Some home-based occupations and businesses form part of the 
underground economy, that is, economic activity that takes place 
without the government’s knowledge. Caregivers, renovators and 
construction workers, small business operators and contract workers 
likely account for a large part of the underground economy. By skim- 
ming — that is, by not declaring all business receipts or the full value 
of contract work — these workers are able to partially avoid taxation. 
Statistics Canada has estimated that this unmeasured economic 
activity accounts for between 1% and 5% of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP).! At 3% of GDP, the underground economy would have been 
valued at $21 billion in 1992, an amount that implies substantial 
unpaid federal, provincial and municipal taxes. As a result, the grow- 
ing popularity of working at home is an important area of concern 
for governments that are faced with serious fiscal pressures. 
Ironically, the more difficult economic circumstances are, the more 


likely people are to work at home and in the underground economy. 


1 “Assessing the Size of the Underground Economy: The Statistics Canada 
Perspective,’ Canadian Economic Observer, May 1994, Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 11-010. 
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Part time 


Full time 


however, work at home because other forms of 
work are not available. As corporations and gov- 
ernments in Canada continue to downsize, and as 
information technology continues to redefine the 
concepts of work and workplace, both economic 
necessity and technological advances will likely 
contribute to increases in the number of Canadians 
joining the work-at-home labour force in the com- 
ing years. If the number of people working at 
home continues to grow as it has over the past two 
decades, home will be the principal place of work 
for over 1.5 million Canadians by the year 2001. 


Richard Nadwodny is Head of the Place of Work 
Unit, Census Operations Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Since the 1970s, the education-by-correspondence concept 
has evolved into a new way of studying known as “distance 
education.” Advances in technology have spawned a variety 
of new approaches to education, such as computer-assisted 
courses, audio-conferencing, video-conferencing ane 
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their jobs, while others who expect to change careers during 
their working life require new skills and training. 

Distance education has become a growing alternative for 
many adults in these situations. This type of education 
allows people to initiate training without leaving their home 
Workplace, learn at their own pace and meet the 
s of their jobs. Although flexibility and accessi- 
wo main advantages, distance education can 
wiers. Many have expressed a need for more 
vith instructors and with other students. 


increasingly, courses offered on the information highw 

Historically, people completed their education befg 
ning a lifelong career. Today, education and eng 
often an ongoing process. Many employees m 
education to adapt to the changing nat 
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ccording to Statistics Canada’s Adult Education and 

Training Survey (AETS)!, over one-third (35%) of the 

adult population took courses or received training in 
1993. Most (81%) were enrolled in courses part time. Of these 
adult part-time learners, 420,000 (7%) were studying through 
some form of distance education. In 1993, women accounted for 
57% of distance education students and 53% of those enrolled in 
traditional programs, that is, attending classes at a school or 
training facility. 

Although only a minority of adult students were pursuing 
distance education in 1993, enrolment has been growing. 
Between 1991 and 1993, enrolment in distance education 
increased 9%, while enrolment in traditional education grew 6%. 


Commerce, management and business administration 
studies most common As with traditional adult learners, 
commerce, management studies and business administration 
were the most common fields of study among distance learners. 
About one-third (35%) of distance learners and 29% of traditional 
learners in 1993 were studying these subjects. Other common 
fields of study for distance learners were engineering and applied 
sciences (23%), and health sciences and technologies (16%). 


Distance learners young and employed According to the AETS, 
58% of distance learners in 1993 were aged 17 to 34. In contrast, 
only 43% of learners studying through traditional methods were in 
that age group. Similarly, only 2% of distance learners were aged 
55 and over, compared with 10% of traditional learners. 

Most adults who are pursuing additional education or training 
already have paid employment. In 1993, 78% of both distance 
and traditional learners were employed. Distance learners (40%), 


Enrolment in commerce, management (CS][ 
and business most common 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Adult 
Education and Training Survey. 
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however, were more likely than traditional learners (33%) to be 
employed in clerical, sales and service occupations. As distance 
learners are younger than adults studying through traditional 
methods, it is not surprising that their incomes are lower. The 
average annual income of distance learners was about $27,000 in 
1993, slightly less than the average for traditional learners 
($30,000). 

Distance education may be more common among younger 
employed people because it provides them with greater flexibility 
over the management of their time. Those with family responsibil- 
ities or irregular employment schedules, in particular, may benefit 
from this type of education. Similarly, distance education provides 
learners living in isolated areas with access to education. In 1993, 
adult learners in rural areas (10%) were more likely than those in 
urban areas (7%) to be enrolled in distance education. 


Printed word still important, but other teaching methods 
also used Most distance learners (70%) in 1993 learned from 
written materials, although other methods were also used. More 
than one-third (37%) of distance learners were involved in 
seminars or workshops, and almost one-quarter (23%) used 
audio or video cassettes, tapes or compact disks. One-fifth used 
other teaching methods that included new telecommunications 
technologies such as video-conferencing or the Internet. One in 
ten had on-the-job training and 8% used educational software. A 
small proportion of distance learners (4%) received part of their 
instruction through radio or television broadcasts, 


Non-interactive methods still most common Isolation from 
instructors and lack of interaction with other students are potential 
drawbacks of distance education, although interactive approaches 
to learning can help to avoid such problems. According to the 
AETS, non-interactive methods — radio or television broadcasts, 
audio or video cassettes and reading — were still the most 
common teaching methods in distance education. Interactive 
teaching methods such as classroom instruction, educational 
software, on-the-job training and video-conferencing were seldom 
used. Of all distance learners, 44% received training through 


1 The 1994 Adult Education and Training Survey covered all people aged 17 
and over enrolled in short-term or part-time courses, apprenticeship programs 
or employer-sponsored full-time programs. Adults enrolled in regular full-time 
programs were not included. 
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Printed materials most common 
teaching method 


% of distance learners in 1993 
Printed materials 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Adult 
Education and Training Survey. 
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1 Sixteen percent of all distance learners and 15% of all traditional learners 
reported at least one obstacle to training in 1993. 

_ Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Adult 
Education and Training Survey. 
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non-interactive teaching methods only, 25% learned through 
interactive methods, and another 31% were trained using both 
methods, 


Obstacles to distance education Although distance education 
offers greater flexibility than traditional training methods, distance 


learners can experience problems. According to the AETS, 16% of 


all distance learners and 15% of all traditional learners faced at 
least one obstacle to training. The problems reported most often 
by these learners included difficulty finding time and money to 
pursue studies, a lack of employer support, and the unavailability 
of particular courses. 


Distance education in transition With on-going technological 
advances, distance education is in a period of transition. New 
technologies could reduce the problem of isolation by facilitating 
the development of more interactive teaching methods. Fully 
exploiting the communications potential of different media in 
the future will increase educators’ ability to respond to the needs 
of individual students. For adult learners, it will mean being able 
to take courses or programs suited to their interests, abilities and 
schedules. 

New technologies, however, do have limitations. New methods 
of distance education are not always simple enough for instruc- 
tors and learners to use. In addition, quality educational 
materials are not necessarily available when a new technology is 
first introduced. Finally, any technology, no matter how effective 
and user-friendly, will only find its way into the homes and 
workplaces of learners if it is affordable. 


Rachel Bernier was an analyst with Education, Culture and 
Tourism Division and is now with Household Surveys Division, 


Statistics Canada. 
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presence or absence of disease. 
This is because individuals’ 
health, both today and as they 
age, can be influenced by their 
lifestyle and environment, as 
well as their genetic make-up. 
Smoking, alcohol abuse, stress, 
poor diet and physical inactivity 
are all factors that have been 
associated with health problems. 


Until now, only periodic infor- 


mation has been available on 
how lifestyles and experiences 
affect health over time. To fill this 
gap, the National Population 
Health Survey will ask the same 
respondents questions about 
their health status, use of health 
services and medications, and 
lifestyle every two years for up 
to two decades, Initial results 
from this survey indicate that 
Canadians feel they are healthy, 
but there is room to shape up. 
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Most adults say they are healthy The first cycle of the new 
survey was conducted in 1994. That year, 62% of the adult popu- 
lation rated their health as excellent or very good, while 11% 
reported fair or poor health. The proportion of people rating 
their health as excellent or very good ranged from 72% of those 
aged 15 to 24 to 36% of those aged 75 and over. 

Education and income are related to health status. In 1994, 72% 
of people with a college or university education reported 
excellent or very good health, compared with 49% of those with 
less than a high school diploma. People with higher incomes 
tended to report better health than did people in lower income 
groups. In 1994, 77% of men and 74% of women in the highest 
household income group reported excellent or very good health, 
compared with 52% of men and 51% of women in the lowest 
income group.! 


Over half of Canadian adults have at least one chronic 
condition Just over half (55%) of all adults reported at least 
one chronic health problem in 1994. The most common chronic 
conditions were allergies (20% of all adults), back problems 
(15%), arthritis and rheumatism (13%), and high blood pressure 
(9%). The prevalence of most conditions was higher among 
women than among men. Women were also more likely to report 
multiple chronic conditions. 

Chronic pain is directly associated with chronic conditions. 
Overall, 17% of adults reported chronic pain or discomfort in 
1994. Almost one-half of people with arthritis and rheumatism 
(47%) and 42% of those with non-arthritic back problems reported 
chronic pain. Many people with diabetes (43%) or heart disease 
(41%) also reported suffering chronic pain. 


Young people most likely to suffer an injury Seventeen 
percent of the adult population experienced an injury severe 
enough to limit their daily activity during the twelve months 
before their interview. In 1994, 30% of people aged 15 to 19 
reported at least one injury. By age 25, however, the figure was 
below 20%. This is consistent with young people's tendency to be 
more physically active. Sprains and strains were most common, 
accounting for 45% of all injuries. 


One in five adults has a long-term activity limitation In 
1994, 21% of the population aged 15 and over reported a limita- 
tion that restricted the kind or amount of activity that they could 
perform at home, at work, at school or during their leisure time. 
There was little difference between men and women in the 
prevalence of long-term activity limitation, although the likeli- 
hood of having a limitation rose with age. This ranged from 13% 
of those aged 15 to 19 to 39% of those aged 65 and over. 

Disease was more often associated with activity limitation than 
was injury, especially at older ages. Among those aged 15 to 44 
with an activity limitation, 37% reported that it was due to an 
injury. This was the case for only 22% of those aged 45 and 
over. 


1 Households in the highest income group included 1 or 2 person households 
with incomes of $60,000 and over, and 3 or more person households with 
incomes of $80,000 and over. The lowest income groups included 1 or 2 person 
households with an income under $15,000, 3 or 4 person households with under 
$20,000, and 5 or more person households with an income under $30,000. 
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National Population Health Survey 


The National Population Health Survey (NPHS) was 
designed to measure the health of Canadians and to 
expand knowledge of what makes people healthy. The 
survey will collect information from the same panel of 
individuals every two years for up to two decades. 
Initial survey data collection began in June 1994 and fin- 
ished in June 1995. Residents in 20,400 households in all 
provinces (except people living on Indian Reserves or 
on Canadian Forces Bases) were interviewed. 

This article was adapted from the National 
Population Health Survey Overview, 1994-95, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-567. Watch for NPHS- 
based articles, focusing on various aspects of the 
health of Canadians, in the quarterly journal Health 
Reports, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-003. 

A public-use microdata file of the 1994-95 NPHS is 
available on diskette or CD-ROM. Requests for data 
products should be directed to the Information 
Requests Unit, Health Statistics Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, KIA 0T6. Telephone 
(613) 951-1746 or FAX (613) 951-0792. 
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Depression a common psychiatric disorder In 1994, 6% of 
the population reported having a major depressive episode 
(MDE) in the previous twelve months. Questions covering a 
number of symptoms for depressive disorder were used to deter- 
mine whether a person would have been diagnosed as clinically 
depressed. The proportion of women reporting an MDE (8%) 
was twice that of men (4%). A high level of chronic stress was 
associated with depression. Overall, 13% of adults aged 18 and 
over with high stress, compared with 2% of those with low 
stress, reported an MDE. 


Smoking and chronic stress related Three in ten people aged 
15 and over were current smokers in 1994; 25% smoked daily and 
5% smoked occasionally. Men (33%) were more likely than women 
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(29%) to be smokers. Only among those aged 15 to 19 was smok- 
ing more prevalent among women (30%) than among men (28). 

Forty-six percent of men who experienced high levels of chronic 
stress were smokers in 1994, almost double the rate for men with 
low levels of chronic stress (27%). The relationship was similar 
among women, whose smoking rates ranged from 45% among 
those with high stress to 21% of those with very low stress. 


Men more likely to drink In 1994, over half (58%) of adult 
Canadians reported that they were current drinkers, that is, they con- 
sumed alcoholic beverages at least once a month. Men (69%) were 
more likely than women (47%) to be current drinkers. For men, the 
prevalence of current drinking peaked at ages 25 to 29 (79%), and 
among women at ages 20 to 24, and 35 to 44 (54%). Rates were 
lower for those aged 65 and over - 52% of men and 31% of women. 

Alcohol consumption and smoking are associated. The preva- 
lence of smoking was higher among current (35%), occasional 
(30%) and former drinkers (27%) than among people who never 
drank (10%). 


Men more likely to be overweight In 1994, about 23% of 
Canadians aged 20 to 64 were overweight? and another 23% had 
some excess weight. Men (25%) were more likely than women 
(20%) to be overweight, although for both sexes, the likelihood of 
being overweight increased with age. 

In contrast, 9% of Canadians were underweight. Women, particu- 
larly young women, were the most likely to be underweight. One 
in four women aged 20 to 24 (25%) was underweight in 1994, 
compared with 9% of men that age. 


Physically inactive during leisure time Approximately 17% 
of Canadians aged 15 and over reported that they were physical- 
ly active during their leisure time. Men (20%) were more likely 
than women (15%) to be physically active. For both sexes, phys- 
ically active leisure was most common at ages 15 to 19. 

While most Canadians (56%) were inactive during their leisure 
time, women (61%) were more likely than men (51%) to spend 
their leisure time in sedentary pursuits. As well, inactive leisure 
became more common with advancing age. 


Most consult physicians and dentists In 1994, 77% of 
Canadian adults reported that they had consulted a physician in 
the previous year, and 55% had visited a dentist. As well, 35% 
had been to an eye specialist, and 27% to other types of health 
specialists. Income had little effect on the likelihood of visiting a 
physician, but visits to the dentist rose with household income. 

Women were considerably more likely than men to consult a 
physician: 83% compared with 72% of men. In contrast, differences 
between the proportions of men and women who had contacted 
dentists, physiotherapists, psychologists and occupational therapists 
were relatively small. 

Since the prevalence of chronic conditions increases with age, 
it is not surprising that the frequency of consulting physicians is 
greatest at older ages. For example, 89% of people aged 75 and 
2 Standard acceptable weights are calculated using the Body Mass Index. 
Weight in kilograms is divided by the square of height in metres. A value less 
than 20 indicates that the respondent was underweight; between 20 and 24 


indicates an acceptable weight; between 25 and 27, some excess weight; and 
28 and over, overweight. 
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over consulted a physician at least once 
in the previous year, compared with 72% 
of those aged 15 to 19. 

Use of the services of health-care pro- 
fessionals varied by province. Rates of 
physician consultation ranged from 82% 
in Prince Edward Island to 70% in 
Quebec. The proportion of the popula- 
tion who visited a dentist varied from 
62% in Ontario to 35% in Newfoundland. 


People with chronic conditions see 
physicians more often People with 
one or more chronic conditions reported 
an average of six consultations with a 
physician in the previous year, compared 
with three for those with no chronic 
health problems. As well, the average 
number of consultations increased with 
the number of chronic conditions. 

Overall, 13% of the population visited a 
physician 10 or more times in the previous 
year. This differed by province, however, 
ranging from 18% in Nova Scotia to 9% in 
Quebec. 

In 1994, only a small minority (4%) of 
the population aged 15 and over report- 
ed that there was a time during the past 
year when they had needed health care 
or advice, but did not receive it. This pro- 
portion did not vary significantly by age, 
sex, income or educational attainment. 


More than three-quarters of adult 
Canadians took some kind of medica- 
tion In 1994, 77% of the population aged 
15 and over reported using at least one 
prescription or over-the-counter drug in 
the past month: 83% of women and 71% 
of men. Pain relievers, which include 
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aspirin and other analgesics were the most 
commonly used medications (62%). Other 
widely used medications included cough 
or cold (15%) and allergy (10%) remedies. 

Women reported using more medica- 
tions (1.9 on average in the previous 
month) than did men (1.3). Even after 
birth control or menopausal hormones 
were excluded, the average number of 
medications reported by women in the 
previous month was 1.7. 

Overall, 21% of women aged 15 to 39 
reported using birth control pills in the 
month before the survey. The highest 
rate of use was among women aged 20 
to 24 (38%), followed by those aged 25 
to 29 (26%) and 15 to 19 (24%). Among 
women aged 30 to 34, the proportion 
using birth control pills was 18%, and at 
ages 35 to 39, just 8%. 

Around 15% of women aged 45 and 
over reported using menopausal hor- 
mones. The rate was highest at 31% for 
women aged 50 to 54. 


Chiropractic services most common 
alternative health care Alternative 
medicine refers to a range of services 
offered outside the conventional medical- 
care system. In 1994, 15% of adults 
reported using some form of alternative 
medicine in the past year. Fully 11% of the 
population had consulted a chiropractor, 
2% reported using homeopathy, and 2% 
received massage therapy. Approximately 
12% of the population had used both a 
doctor and an alternative medicine practi- 
tioner. Only about 2% of adults used some 
form of alternative medicine exclusively. 
Generally, the use of alternative medicine 


era) 


was more common among women (16%) 
than among men (13%). 

Not surprisingly, the use of alternative 
medicine varies with the presence of chron- 
ic disease. Just 10% of people without a 
chronic condition used alternative medicine, 
compared with 16% of those with one con- 
dition, 19% with two and 23% with three or 
more. Conditions with a relatively high 
association with alternative medicine use 
included back problems (34%), food aller- 
gies (25%), urinary incontinence (20%), and 
stomach or intestinal ulcers (17%). 


e For additional information, see 
National Population Health Survey 
Overview, 1994-95, Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 82-567. 


Wayne Millar and Marie P. Beaudet are 
senior analysts with the Health Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 
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EDUCATORS’ NOTEBOOK 


Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for "Government Sponsored Income Security Programs for Seniors: An 
Overview, Old Age Security, and Canada and Quebec Pension Plans" 


Objectives 


To improve the students’ knowledge of income security programs available to 
seniors. 


To appreciate some of the financial challenges facing Canada’s seniors. 


To demonstrate to students how financial decisions made while they are young 
will impact on their lives after retirement. 


To teach skills in selecting and interpreting relevant information from a text. 


Method 


1. Develop profiles of seniors with details of different financial and lifestyle char- 

acteristics. For example: 

* a retired couple who both have private retirement pensions and investments, 
and have a total family income of $87,000; 

* a never-married woman who is retired from a job without a private pension 
plan; 

* asingle retired man with a private pension of $27,000; and 

* a widowed woman who never held a job outside the home and who receives 
survivor benefits of $20,000 from her husband's pension plan. 


Assign a group of students to a senior profile. Have each group read the three 
articles and prepare a fact sheet summarizing the potential benefits which could 
apply to their senior. From this summary, the students can calculate their 
senior's income from government sources. 


Have the students prepare an annual budget for their senior. Include estimates 
for various household budget categories such as food, housing, transportation, 
clothing, entertainment, etc. The teacher hands out a list of the average costs of 
various items. 


Using their calculations of the potential income of their example, each group 
should be able to discuss with the class some of the financial decisions their 
senior faces. 


As a class, summarize the benefits and restrictions of the Old Age Security pro- 
gram and the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 


Using other resources 


Use Family Expenditure in Canada, 1992, Statistics Canada Catalogue 62-555, for 
information on average budgets for different types of households. 


-) For more information on retirement income read the special retirement savings 
issue of Perspectives on Labour and Income, Winter 1995, Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 75-001E. 


Share your ideas! 

Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other 

teachers? Send your ideas or comments to Harris Popplewell, Social 
Science Teacher at J.S. Woodsworth Secondary School, c/o Joel Yan, University 
Liaison Program, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0T6. FAX (613)951-4513. Internet: 
yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook for use 
in your classroom. 
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1996 CENSUS 


May 14, 1996 is Census Day and 
continues a long-standing tradition 
of record keeping in this country. 

The Census of Canada provides an 
invaluable historical record of the 
social and economic life of 
Canadians. The first census in what is 
now Canada was undertaken by Jean 
Talon, the Intendant of New France, 
in 1000. Censuses were conducted 
sporadically until 1851, when an act 
was passed requiring that a census be 
taken every ten years. This require- 
ment was also included in the British 
North America Act of 1867. Statistics 
Canada has conducted censuses at 
five-year intervals since 1956 at the 
national level, and since 1900 in the 
Prairie provinces. 
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Shortly before Census Day, more than 11 
million households will receive a Census 
of Population questionnaire.! Not every- 
one fills in the same census form: four 
out of five households complete a short 
form of seven questions, while every fifth 
household completes a longer census 
form of fifty-five questions. An adult in 
each household fills in the census form 
and mails it back to Statistics Canada. For 
the 2% of the population living in remote 
areas, a census representative completes 
the questionnaire during a household 
interview. Every census form is kept con- 
fidential and is protected by law. Only 
Statistics Canada employees who have 
taken an oath of secrecy and who work 
directly with census data see the com- 
pleted questionnaires. 


A unique source of information about 
Canada and its people The Census of 
Population covers everyone. As a result, 
it is a reliable source of detailed popula- 
tion information for geographic areas as 
small as a city neighbourhood. Since the 
census collects information every five 
years using similar questions, census data 
can be used to monitor demographic 
changes that have occurred in Canada’s 
population over time. 

Census data are necessary for the 
administration of many federal legislative 
measures. For example, the Electoral 
Boundaries Readjustment Act, Official 
Languages Act, Canada Health Act, Old 
Age Security Act and the War Veterans 
Allowance Act all contain provisions that 
refer to or require census data. Further, 
each person counted in the census affects 
the distribution of annual transfer pay- 
ments from the federal government to the 
provinces and territories. Provinces and 
territories, in turn, make grants to local 
and municipal governments based on 
population counts. 

Census information is also an indispens- 
able tool for decision making at many 
levels. Governments use census data to 
develop and evaluate policies and pro- 
grams. Businesses use this information to 
research their markets and to prepare for 


changes in the economy. Labour groups 
use census data to negotiate contracts, 
academics study them to analyze trends 
and conduct in-depth research, and the 
media rely on them to report changes in 
Canadian society. 

Data from the census are also integral 
to various other aspects of Statistics 
Canada’s work. Census population fig- 
ures, for example, form the benchmark 
for population estimates for the years 
between censuses. Using census data, 
Statistics Canada is able to design sample 
surveys that collect other information, 
and to weight the results of sample sur- 
veys to ensure they are representative of 
various segments of the population. The 
Labour Force Survey, the National 
Population Health Survey and the 
General Social Survey are just three 
examples of many such sample surveys. 

The 1996 Census involves an eight-year 
cycle that includes the planning and car- 
rying out of the census itself, and the 
subsequent processing, analysis and dis- 
semination of the data. The projected 
total cost for the 1996 Census is $347.4 
million, compared with $303 million for 
the 1991 Census. After adjusting for infla- 
tion and population growth, however, the 
1996 Census will cost $30.75 per house- 
hold, only slightly more than the per 
household cost of the 1991 Census 
($30.32 per household). This cost must 
be weighed against that of providing 
information through alternate sources or 
of making decisions and implementing 
programs with outdated information. 
Since population estimates are used to 
determine federal transfer payments to 
the provinces and territories, small errors 
in the estimates could lead to the misallo- 
cation of billions of dollars. 


1 Those who have not received a questionnaire by 
May 14th, who have questions about the census 
or who would like assistance in completing the 
census form should call the Census Help Line at 
1-800-670-3388. 
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Basic population information 


L) Question 1 asks for the names of each person in the 
household so that no one is left out or counted twice. 
Names are not put on the census database. 


L) Questions 2 to 6 ask about the people in each house- 
hold (relationship to person one, date of birth, sex, marital 
status and common-law status). This provides data about 
family size, the number of children living with one parent, 
and the number of people who live alone, and is used for 
planning certain programs, such as Old Age Security and 
the Child Tax Benefit. It is also used by towns and cities to 
plan day-care centres, schools and senior citizens’ homes. 


Activitiy limitations 


“) Questions 7 and 8 provide information on the num- 
ber of people in Canada reporting mental or physical 
disabilities, as well as those individuals with chronic health 
problems that limit activity. The results may be used to 
help Statistics Canada design surveys to find out more 
about the barriers people with disabilities face in their 
everyday lives. 


Language 


L) Questions 9 to 12 provide information on the lan- 
guage first learned at home in childhood, and on languages 
understood and spoken. The data are used to implement 
programs that protect the rights of Canadians under the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. This information 
also helps to determine the need for language training and 
services in English or French. 


Socio-cultural Information 


J Question 13 indicates the province or territory in 
Canada, or the foreign country, where people were born. 
This provides information about population movements 
within Canada and from other countries to Canada. 


L) Question 14 records the citizenship status of Canada’s 
population, which helps in electoral planning. When com- 
bined with age data, this information gives the number of 
potential voters. This question also provides information 
used to administer pension exchange programs between 
Canada and other countries. 


Q) Questions 15 and 16 are used to determine the 
number of immigrants and non-permanent residents in 
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Canada, and the year people immigrated to Canada. 
Information from these questions is often used in 
combination with other census data to compare the 
socio-economic conditions of immigrants over time, to 
review immigration and employment policies and pro- 
grams, as well as to plan education, health and other 
services. 


QJ Question 17 asks about the ethnic and cultural diver- 
sity of Canada’s population, and provides data required 
under the Multiculturalism Act and Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

Results from this question, when combined with other 
census data, also help describe the characteristics of the 
ethnic or cultural groups living in Canada. This informa- 
tion is used extensively by ethnic or cultural associations, 
government agencies and researchers for a wide range of 
activities such as health promotion, communications and 
marketing. 


CL} Questions 18, 20 and 21 provide information about 
Aboriginal or First Nation peoples, which is used to 
administer legislation and employment programs under 
the Indian Act and the Employment Equity Act. 


Q) Question 19 facilitates the identification of visible 
minority populations in Canada. These data are required 
for programs under the Employment Equity Act, which 
promotes equal opportunity for everyone. 


Mobility 


C) Questions 22 and 23 record where people are 
moving to and from within Canada, and from outside the 
country. This information is used to help estimate the 
population between censuses at the national, provincial 
and subprovincial levels. It is also used to identify future 
needs for housing, education, transportation and social 
services, and contributes to programs administered under 
the Fiscal Arrangements Act. 


Education 


L) Questions 24 to 29 provide data on the education 
and training of people and their specific job skills. This 
information is used by governments and employers to 
evaluate whether there are enough people with adequate 
education, training and job skills in particular areas of the 
work force. This data aids in the development of training 
programs to meet the changing needs of the labour 
market. 


a 
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Information on school attendance is needed for planning 
and financing postsecondary and adult education pro- 
grams, under the Canada Student Loans Act. It is also 
used to develop incentives and programs that help people 
remain in school or return to school. 


Household activities 


Q) Question 30 provides information on unpaid house- 
hold work. Specifically, the question collects data on how 
much time people aged 15 and over spend on household 
tasks, and on providing care and assistance to children 
and seniors. This information is relevant to a number of 
labour market and social policy issues, and responds to 
the concerns of several women’s organizations. 


Labour market activities 


QO) Questions 31 to 46 collect information on paid work 
done by people aged 15 and over. This information is 
important for both businesses and governments at all lev- 
els to plan for education and training programs, to forecast 
future job opportunities, to plan efficient transportation 
and commuting systems, and to develop measures to 
support job creation by employers in communities 
throughout the country. 


QO) Question 47 asks about income from employment, self- 
employment, and from government and other sources. The 
census is the only source of detailed income statistics for all 
people in Canada, their families and households. While 


Census of Agriculture 


The Census of Agriculture is conducted on the same 
day as the Census of Population. Also taken every five 
years, the Census of Agriculture collects information 
on farm operators, and on topics such as crop areas, 
livestock, farm machinery, farm expenses and receipts, 
and land management practices. The 1996 Census of 
Agriculture will collect data on more than one-quarter 
of a million farms across Canada. For more infor- 
mation, contact Lynda Kemp at 1-800-465-1991 or 
write to Statistics Canada, Agriculture Division, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 076. 
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income tax records are another source of income infor- 
mation, they do not provide the depth of information on the 
characteristics of people that can be obtained from the 
census. 

Governments use census income data to develop income 
support programs and social services, such as Old Age 
Security Pension, provincial income supplements, social 
assistance and welfare payments. They also use census 
income data to ensure that programs which supplement 
family incomes do so efficiently and to identify specific 
geographic areas in need of assistance. Businesses, large 
and small, use these data to market their products, to 
locate stores near consumers, and to develop new 
products and services. 


J Questions on housing (H1 to H8) provide informa- 
tion used by private developers and federal, provincial 
and municipal planners to develop and assess housing 
projects. Results are used by many programs administered 
under the National Housing Act and the Canada Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation Act. These programs include 
mortgage loan insurance, first home loan insurance, land 
management, and housing for Aboriginal people, victims 
of family violence and people with disabilities. 

Information on the number of rooms and bedrooms in 
homes, combined with the number of people in house- 
holds and shelter costs, is used to assess the economic 
situation of Canadian families. In particular, it allows 
provincial and municipal governments to measure the 
level of crowding in households, which in turn affects the 
quality of life of residents. Programs can then be devel- 
oped to meet changing housing and shelter needs. 

Information on period of construction and need for 
repairs is used by the housing industry to evaluate the age 
and physical condition of Canada’s housing. Municipal 
neighbourhood improvement programs can then be put in 
place where they are needed. 


Confidentiality 
L) No one, including the courts or other government 


departments, can get personal income or other information 
from the census. All answers are kept confidential. This is 


the law. 
) U U 
| 
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What’s new for the 1996 Census? 


For the census to be useful, it must reflect 
changes in society and meet the specific 
needs of data users, while still maintain- 
ing coverage and minimizing the burden 
on respondents. Questions included on 
the census must be of national impor- 
tance. A need for particular data must be 
identified, and the additional response 


burden justified. There must also be a 
need for the level of coverage of particu- 
lar population segments or geographic 
areas that only a census can deliver. 

Prior to the 1996 Census, Statistics 
Canada solicited the opinions of clients 
and interested parties across Canada, 
including all levels of government, busi- 
ness and labour, education, libraries, 


The first census is conducted in New France. The population is 3,215 (excluding Aboriginal peoples 
and royal troops). 


1739 @ The last census is conducted under the French regime, 
1767 == @ >The Census of Nova Scotia introduces variables related to religion and origin. 
1817 @ The Census of Nova Scotia introduces variables related to birth places of the people. 
1831 e The Census of Assiniboia is conducted for the first time in what is now western Canada. 
1851 = @ The decennial Canadian census is established under an act which requires a census to be taken in 1851, 1861 
and every tenth year thereafter. 
1870 = @ The first Census of British Columbia and Manitoba takes place. 
1871 @ The first census of the Dominion is taken. The questionnaire is available in English and French, a tradition 
continued in every subsequent census. 
@ Canada’s population reaches 3.5 million. 
1905 = @ The census bureau becomes a permanent government agency. 
1906 = @ A quinquennial Prairie census is conducted in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
1911 e The census date is changed from April to June to avoid bad weather and road conditions, and the difficulty 
of determining crop acreage in the early spring. 
1918 = @ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is created under the Statistics Act 
1941 @ In an exceptional measure, the census is held on June 14th so as not to conflict with the first Victory Loan 
campaign period. 
e The first sample survey is conducted, dealing with housing. 
@ Canada’s population reaches 11.5 million. 
1956 = @ The first national quinquennial census is conducted. 
1971 @ For the first time, the majority of respondents fill in their own census questionnaire (self-enumeration). 
e The Dominion Bureau of Statistics becomes Statistics Canada. 
e Under the new Statistics Act, it becomes a statutory requirement to hold Censuses of Population and 


Agriculture every five years. 


1986 = @ The census contains a question on disability, which is also used to establish a sample of respondents for the 
first postcensal survey on activity limitation. 


1991 @ For the first time, a question on common-law relationships is included on the census questionnaire. 


The population reaches 27.3 million, up 8% from 1986. 


1996 = @ Questions on unpaid household work, visible minorities and mode of transportation to work are included on 
the census questionnaire. 


= 
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special interest groups and the general 
public. After extensive consultations and 
considerable testing, content options 
were presented to the federal cabinet for 
approval. 

The 1996 Census short questionnaire, 
which goes to 80% of households, con- 
tains seven questions instead of nine as in 
1991. The short census form asks for 
name, relationship to person one (usually 
the person filling out the census form), 
date of birth, sex, marital status, common- 
law status and the language first learned 
at home in childhood and still understood 
(commonly referred to as mother tongue). 
Two questions on housing have been 
dropped from the short form, but remain 
on the long questionnaire which goes to 
the remaining 20% of households. 

The long questionnaire contains new 
questions dealing with population group 
(visible minorities), unpaid household 
activities, Aboriginal peoples, and mode 
of transportation to work. Questions 
relating to fertility and religion have not 
been included in the 1996 Census. These 
questions have traditionally been asked 
every ten years in the decennial census 
and a need for information on these sub- 
jects at five-year intervals had not been 
demonstrated. 


Population group (visible minorities): 
Federal employment equity legislation 
requires information on four designated 
groups: women, Aboriginal peoples, 
people with disabilities and visible minori- 
ties. The census provides benchmark data 
on the designated groups which are used 
by employers to compare their work force 
with the population in their area. In the 
past, federal departments responsible for 
employment equity programs used census 
data on ethnic origin, place of birth and 
language to define Canada’s visible minori- 
ty population. The 1996 Census includes a 
more direct question that, testing has indi- 
cated, will provide improved data needed 
to administer the Employment Equity Act. 


Unpaid household activities: The signifi- 
cance of unpaid work performed in the 
home has long been recognized. Since 
the late 1970s, Statistics Canada has been 
working on developing census questions 
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on unpaid work that will yield meaning- 
ful results. In preparation for the 1996 
Census, testing and development work 
was more extensive than ever before and 
an effective approach to measuring 
unpaid work was achieved. The new 
questions on unpaid household work, 
child care, and care and assistance to 
seniors will provide data relevant to a 
number of labour market and social 
policy issues. 


Aboriginal peoples: The 1996 Census con- 
tains more detailed questions about the 
Aboriginal population compared to past 
censuses. In addition to asking about 
Treaty or Registered Indian status, the 
1996 Census asks respondents whether 
they consider themselves to belong to an 
Aboriginal group. Also, there is a sepa- 
rate question on the Indian band or First 
Nation to which the person belongs. 


Mode of transportation to work: The 1996 
Census includes a question about the 
mode of transportation usually used to go 
to work. Data compiled from responses 
to this question will be relevant to public 
policy issues involving transportation and 
the environment. 


Availability of 1996 Census data 
The results of the 1996 Census will begin 
to appear about ten months after Census 
Day with the release of population and 
dwelling counts in the spring of 1997. The 
remaining variables, derived from the 20% 
of households that received the long cen- 
sus form, will be released starting in the 
fall of 1997 and continuing into 1998. 
Census data are available in libraries 
across Canada and in the provincial and 
territorial bureaus of statistics. As well, 
census information and publications can 
be studied, copied or purchased at 
Statistics Canada’s regional offices. 
Census data are available in electronic 
and printed form, including diskette, 
magnetic tape, CD-ROM and paper. 
Custom products and services are also 
available. In addition, Statistics Canada is 
exploring new ways to distribute infor- 
mation from the 1996 Census, including 
the Internet. Statistics Canada’s Internet 
address is http://www.statcan.ca/, Wi 
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5 YEARS OF THE LABOUR FORCE SURVEY, 1946-1995 


Population 15+ Labour force (000s) Participation Unemployment Employment/ 
(14+ before 1966) Total Employed Unemployed rate rate population 
000s (%) (%) ratio (%) 
1946 8,779 4,829 4,666 163 59.0 3.4 53.1 
1947 9,007 4,942 4 832 110 54.9 Zee 53.6 
1948 9,141 4,988 4,875 114 54.6 DS Don 
1949 9,268 5,055 4,913 141 54.5 2.8 53.0 
1950 9,615 5,163 4,976 186 Doi, 3.6 51.8 
1951 9,732 Sys) 5,097 126 Bei 2.4 52.4 
1952 9,956 5,324 5,169 155 Dor) 2.9 51.9 
1953 10,164 5,397 Dako 162 53.1 3.0 Bileo) 
1954 10,391 5,493 5,243 250 52.9 4.6 50.5 
1955 10,597 5,610 5,364 245 52.9 44 50.6 
1956 10,807 5,/82 5,985 197 BeLs 3.4 lH 
1957 mie 6,008 OMe 278 54.0 46 ails 
1958 11,388 6,137 5,706 432 53.9 7.0 50.1 
1959 11,605 6,242 5,870 372 53.8 6.0 50.6 
1960 11,831 6,411 5,965 446 54.2 7.0 50.4 
1961 12,053 6,521 6,055 466 54.1 Al 50.2 
1962 12,280 6,615 6,225 390 a9) 5.9 50.7 
1963 12,536 6,748 6,375 374 oye ie) 5) 50.9 
1964 12,817 6,933 6,609 324 54.1 47 51.6 
1965 13,128 7,141 6,862 280 54.4 3.9 52.3 
1966 13,083 7,493 7,242 251 Owe 3.4 59.4 
1967 13,444 7,747 7,451 296 57.6 3.8 55:4 
1968 13,805 7,951 7,593 358 57.6 45 55.0 
1969 14,162 8,194 (foo 362 57.9 4.4 5}0),.8) 
1970 14,528 8,395 7,919 476 57.8 Oe 54.5 
1971 14,872 8,639 8,104 535 58.1 6.2 54.5 
1972 15,186 8,897 8,344 DOS 58.6 6.2 54.9 
1973 15,526 9,276 8,761 ilo) 59.7 58) 56.4 
1974 15,924 9,639 911125 514 60.5 Oro OMe 
1975 16,323 9,974 9,284 690 61.1 6.9 56.9 
19761 17,124 10,530 9,776 754 61.5 ee Oeil 
1977 17,493 10,860 9,978 882 62.1 8.1 ai 
1978 17,839 11,265 10,320 945 63.1 8.4 57.9 
1979 18,183 11,630 10,761 870 64.0 ES 59.2 
1980 18,550 11,983 11,082 900 64.6 7.5 Soe 
1981 18,883 12 oye 11,398 934 65.3 7.6 60.4 
1982 19,177 12,398 11,035 1,363 64.7 Te Oi 5) 
1983 19,433 12,610 11,106 1,504 64.9 11.9 Oia 
1984 19,681 12,853 11,402 1,450 65.3 As 57.9 
1985 19,929 oali2e 11,742 1,381 65.8 10.5 58.9 
1986 20,182 13,378 12,095 1,283 66.3 9.6 59.9 
1987 20,432 13,631 12,422 1,208 66.7 8.9 60.8 
1988 20,690 13,900 12,819 1,082 67.2 7.8 62.0 
1989 20,968 14,151 13,086 1,065 67.5 TES 62.4 
1990 21,277 14,329 13,165 1,164 67.3 8.1 61.9 
1991 21,613 14,408 12,916 1,492 66.7 10.4 59.8 
1992 21,986 14,482 12,842 1,640 65.9 lies 58.4 
1993 22,371 14,663 13,015 1,649 65.5 Wee 58.2 
1994 22aial 14,832 13,292 1,541 65.3 10.4 58.5 
1995 23,027 14,928 13,506 1,422 64.8 915 58.6 
' Estimates for 1976 to 1994 were revised to reflect results of the 1991 Census of Population, including historical adjustments for census undercoverage and 
inclusion of non-permanent residents. Esimates prior to 1976 are not strictly comparable to the revised series. 
ee ee! 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS 


1992 1993 


28,542.2  28,947.0 PR 29,251.3 PR 29,606.1 PP 


1988 1989 1990 1991 

POPULATION ; 
Canada, July 1 (000s) 26,894.8 27,379.38 27,/90.6 28,120.1 
Annual growth (%) 1.3 1.8 ils) eZ 
Immigration! 152,413 178,152 202,979 219,250 
40,395 39,760 43,692 


Emigration! 40,978 


eo 1.4 PR 


1994 


4.1 PR 


1995 


ile lite 


241,810 265,405 F 
45,633 43,993 F 


227,860 8 


215,652 P 


44,807 PR 


45,949 PP 


FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 14.5 15.0 IY 14.3 14.0 13.4P * * 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 55 * * 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) oul 3.0 2.8 Bi 2.8 Coll * * 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) N/A 808 F 879 R 1,096 R 1,184 R 1,198 R 1,130 8 

ABOUR FORCE _ a 
Total employment (000s) 12,819 R 13,086 f 13,165 R 12,916 R 12,842 R 13,015 8 13,292R 13,506 
— goods sector (000s) 3,873 R 3,928 R 3,809 F 3,582 R 3,457 R 3,448 R 3,545 R 3,653 
— service sector (000s) 8,946 R 9,158 R 9,356 R 9,334 R 9,385 R 9,567 R 9,746 R 9,852 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,082 R 1,065 ® 1,164 R 1,492 R 1,640" 1,649 R 1,541 8 1,422 
Unemployment rate (%) 7.88 7.58 8.18 10.4" eee 11.2" 10.4% 9.5 
Part-time employment (%) 15.2 R 15.0" 15.3 R 16.3 R 16.7" 17.28 17.0 16.6 
Women's participation rate (%) 57.7% 58.3 R 58.7 R 58.5 R 58.08 57.98 57.6R 57.4 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers Soll 34.1 34.7 Sol 34.9 34.3 * * 

INCOME =—™ | 

Median family income 40,904 R 43,995 R 45,618 R 46,389 8 47,1998 46,717" 48,091 * 
% of families with low income (1992 Base) 12.28 11.1% 12.3R 13.0 13.5 R 14.68 18.5 : 
66.0 8 67.78 69.6 71.9R 72.2% 69.8 * 


Women's full-time earnings as a % of men's 65.4 R 


DUCATION = 

Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5,024.1 5,075.3R 5,141.0 BO O2 RN 204-21 Hine 134/245) 4 224 55 (529) 

Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 817.1" 831.8 R 856.6 R 903.1 R 931.0 951.1 P 964.7 € * 
Doctoral degrees awarded 2,418 R 2,573 R 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 R 3,539 P 3,647 © 

Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP BS Bh) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 * * 

% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 39.5 39.1 Silas! Sia 37.1 37.0 * * 

— women 43.4 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 * * 

% of deaths due to cancer miImen 27.0 27.2 27.8 28.1 28.7 27.9 * * 

— women 26.4 26.4 26.8 27.0 Oye 26.9 x * 

5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 * * 


Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 5.8 


Crime rates (per 100,000) ae — violent 865 R 


* 


1,037 , 
5,868 8 9,929 5,214 * 


~ 908 F 970 R 1,056 1,077 8 1,072 
— property 5,419 8 5,271 R 5,593 R 6,141 
— homicide 2.1R 2.4 R 2.4R Zi 2.6 2.2 


GOVERNMENT | 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1993 $000,000)  179,817.8 


2.0 


* 


187,892.3 196,762.4 205,481.11 211,778.7 211,432.6 * * 

—as a % of total expenditures 56.1 56.0 56.8 58.5 59.6 59.6 * * 
—as a% of GDP 24.7 25.2 26.9 29.5 30.2 29.7 * * 
UI beneficiaries (000s) 3,016.4 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 * 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 2,835.1 2,919.4 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 
1,856.1 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,723.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 


Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,853.0 


+0.6 +2.2 
143) 1.8 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS | 

GDP (1986 $) — annual % change +5.0 +2.4 -0.2 -1.8 
Annual inflation rate (%) 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 
Urban housing starts 189,635 183,323 150,620 130,094 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate M Figures as of March 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates 


|For year ending June 30. 


2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
Correction: In the Winter 1995 issue of CST, the 1994 figure for full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) should have been 964.7?. 
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140,126 129,988 


+4.5 * 
0.2 Bil 
127,346 89,526 


IR Revised intercensal estimates 


R Revised data 


F Final data 
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Adult women’s labour force participation rate at a 
standstill 


For several decades, the proportion of adult women in 

the labour force had been continually increasing. This 

rate, however, has recently levelled off - and in some 
cases, it has gone down. The participation rate among women 
aged 25 to 54 was the same in 1994 as in 1990 - 76%. Women 
whose participation rate declined tended to be younger (aged 25 
to 34), single, divorced or separated, lone parents, and with lim- 
ited education. For example, the labour force participation rate 
of female lone parents with pre-school children decreased to 
54% in 1994 from 57% in 1990. Among women with some high 
school but no diploma, the drop was from 65% to 61%. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income, Autumn 1995, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue 75-001E. 


Break and enter incidents dewn 
In 1994, police in Canada reported 1,326 incidents of 
breaking and entering per 100,000 population, a 6% 
drop from 1993, and the third straight year the rate of 
breaking and entering incidents had declined. Breaking and 
entering accounted for 15% of all Criminal Code incidents 
(excluding traffic violations) and 25% of all property crimes. 
Almost 60% of incidents took place in residences and another 
28% occurred at businesses. 
Juristat, Vol. 15, No. 13, September 1995, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-002. 


No time for fun 


Women were more likely than men to say they just did 

not have time for fun anymore — particularly if they 

were members of the baby boom generation and had 
children of their own. More than half of full-time employed 
mothers (53%) and more than one-third of boomer fathers (36%) 
said their lives were too busy to have fun. 


As Time Goes By...Time Use of Canadians, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue 89-544E. 


Three in ten husband-wife families included at 
least one spouse aged 55 and over 

Of all husband-wife families in 1993, one-third includ- 

ed at least one spouse aged 55 and over. Among 

census metropolitan areas, St. Catharines-Niagara and 
Victoria had the highest concentrations of senior husband-wife 
families (38% each), followed by Hamilton (34%). The lowest 
concentrations of husband-wife families with at least one senior 
member were in the Quebec part of Ottawa-Hull (23%), fol- 
lowed by Calgary (24%) and St. John’s (25%). 


Senior Families, 1993, 
Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division. 
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Most university professors are boomers 


In 1992-93, over one-half of faculty members were 
baby boomers aged 40 to 54, who had been hired 
between 1963 and 1976, and had taught at their current 
institution for 80% of their academic career. Most are not due to 
retire until after the year 2007. 

Education Quarterly Review, Fall 1995, 

Statistics Canada Catalogue 81-003. 


Business or pleasure 


In 1994, more Canadians were travelling for pleasure 

than for work-related reasons; vacationers outnum- 

bered business travellers by 2.5 to 1. Canadians 
travelling for pleasure within Canada spent $5.4 billion in 1994, 
accounting for about one-third of the $15.9 billion in travel 
expenditures. Business travellers, despite their smaller numbers, 
spent almost as much as vacationers — $5.2 billion. 

On average, business travellers spent $228 per trip (of 80 km or 
more in Canada), compared with an average of $96 for individu- 
als travelling for pleasure. Based on overnight trips alone, the 
average expenditure for business travellers was $443. 

Touriscope: Domestic Travel, 1994, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue 87-504. 


Canadians watching less television 


Canadians, particularly those under age 25, are watching 
less television than they were five years ago. In 1994, 
Canadians watched an average 22.7 hours of television 
per week, a drop of about 30 minutes from 1990 and about 90 
minutes over the past decade. Viewers under age 25 recorded the 
largest decline in television viewing between 1990 and 1994, 
Children aged 2 to 11 averaged 17.7 hours in 1994, down about 
90 minutes from 1990. 
Television Viewing Habits Databank, 
Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 


Young people watch less television GSI 


Average weekly viewing hours, Fall 1994 
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Age group over 
Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division, 
Television Viewing Habits Databank. 
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fy 4 ollow the lead of hundreds of professionals 

# 4 in health care, research, ance and 
@™%» = policymaking who look to Health Reports 
for reliable facts and figures. Issued ae times a year, 
this periodical combines Statistics Canada’s stringent 
standards of data accuracy and timeliness with practical 
features. Each volume contains: 


e highlights of newly released data 
news of recent publications and updates 
e crisp and incisive articles 
information on specialized tabulations 
and custom data 


Concise text, instructive charts and easy-to-read tables 
make for a balanced blend of essential data and 
straightforward analysis. Each issue of Health 
Reports is written by the analysts of the Health 
Statistics Division with original contributions from 
outside specialists. This imparts a particularly 

candid flavour and results in a 
stimulating approach to a wide 
range of topics like: 


e women and cardiovascular disease 
e health care for seniors 


e recent findings on cancer, heart 
disease and tuberculosis 


mortality by occupation 


health risks and social status 


With its broad scope and solid facts, H eports is 
quickly gaining recognition as an fe on health 
developments and concerns. It’s an essential resource if you 
plan, establish, deliver or evaluate programs and projects — if 
you have a vested interest in health-related issues. 


Don’t just be informed! Know 
that your information is both 
current and ee Get 
Health Reports for 

leading- es ae mation 

on Canadians’ health and 
Canadian healthcare. 
Subscribe today. 


(ematonte Rernhen 
82-0030XPB) is $112 
annually in Canada, 
USS135 in the United 
States and US$157 in other countries. 


To order, write to: Statistics Canada 


Marketing Division 
Sales and Service 

120 Parkdale Ave. 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 


or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed 
in this publication. If more convenient, fax your order to 
1-613-951-1584 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
VISA or MasterCard. 
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Then Canadian Social Trends i is the acquisition for you. 
A first on the Canadian scene, this journal is claiming interna- 
tional attention from the people who need to know more 
about the social | issues and trends of this country. 


Drawing ona wealth of statistics culled from hundreds of : 
documents, Canadian Social Trends looks at Canadian t popu- - 
lation dynamics, crime, ey socal Ty = 
housing, and more. 


For social policy analysts, for rendwatchare: on thea govern 
ment or business scene, for educators and students, _ 
Canadian Social Trends provides the information foran 
improved discussion and analysis of Canadian social i issues. 


Published four times a year, Canadian Social Trends also ae 
tures the latest social indicators, as well as information about 
new products and services available from Statistics Canada. 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 


Canadian Social Trends (cat no. 11-008E) is $34 in Canada, 
US $41 in the United States and US $48 in other countries. _ 


For faster. service, i your order to 1 613- 951- 1584 or al tol. 
_ free 1-800-267-6677 and use your vee or beer oe 
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Let us show you how to take advantage of the multitude of 
data available from Canada’s leading statistical agency. 


\. tatistics Canada is the first-hand 
be source of information about 
Canada, its economy, its institutions 
and its people. We collect and 
maintain hundreds of databases of 


reliable information; from 
patterns in family expen- 
ditures to international 
trade Statistics; from 
details on Canadians 
health and educational 
qualifications to employ- 
ment and labour trends. 
We can produce com- 
prehensive profiles of 
Canada’s society and 
economy using the data 
from over 400 surveys. 


Our Advisory Services 
team of expert consult- 
ants is here to help you 
discover Statistics 
Canada. We will work 
with you to define your 
needs, sift through Our 
vast resources and put 
together an information 
package designed to 
meet those needs. 


Our highly trained staff: 

can analyze and interpret your 
customized data packages 

provide you with ongoing support 


National ENQUIRIES line: 1-800-263-1136 
National ORDER line: 1-800-267-6677 
National TDD line: 1-800-363-7629 
Atlantic Region 


Serving Newfoundland, P.E.1., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Local calls: (902) 496-5331 @ Fax number: (902) 496-9538 


Québec Region 
Local calls: (514) 283-5795 @ Fax number: (514) 983-9350 


National Capital Region 
Local calls: (613) 951-8116 @ Fax number; (613) 951-0581 


Ontario Region 


Local calls: (416) 973-6586 @ Fax number: (416) 973-7475 


Pacific Region 
Serving British Columbia, Yukon 
Local calls: (604) 666-3691 @ Fax number: (604) 666-6966 


Prairies and N.W.T. 
Manitoba 
Local calls: (204) 983-4020 @ Fax number: (204) 983-7543 
Saskatchewan 
Local calls: (306) 780-5405 @ Fax number: (306) 780-5403 
Southern Alberta 
Local calls: (403) 2992-6717 @ Fax number: (403) 999-4958 
Northern Alberta and N.W.T. 


Local calls: (403) 495-3097 @ Fax number: (403) 495-5318 


_ through our telephone enquiry service 
offer workshops and seminars on a 
wide range of topics 


We can even conduct SUIVeYS 


tailored to your special- 
ized requirements. 


In today s complex 
social and economic 
climates, accurate and 
up-to-date information is 
an essential tool for 
performing such detail- 
intensive tasks as 
researching, planning, 
teaching or analyzing. 
Rely on the expertise at 
Statistics Canada to 
provide you with the 
information and services 
you need, quickly, 
professionally and cost 
effectively. 


Call us today and 
discover how to get Our 
numbers working for 
you! 


56729000328 
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At a Country Fair (c.1905) oil on wood, 
15.5 x 12.8 cm. Collection: National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


About the artist: 

Born in Montreal, James Wilson 
Morrice (1865-1924) completed his 
legal studies in Toronto before depart- 
ing for Europe to pursue his foremost 
interest in painting. His works were 
greatly influenced by artists such as Matisse, Monet and Gauguin. 
Much of his time was spent in Paris and Africa, although during 
his earlier years in Europe, he returned regularly to Canada for a 
few months at a time to reunite with family and friends. His works 
have been acquired by various collectors, including the National 
Gallery of Canada. 
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Canadians — in business, labour, government, education, and the media — require 
factual information about the direction and Scope of social change so characteristic of Canadian society.” 


¢¢ ic Ly | if Continuing series is based on the recognition by Statistics Canada that a large number of 


This statement appeared in the editor's note introducing the first issue of Canadian 
Social Trends in the Summer of 1986. It rings as true today as it did a decade ago. 
Current readers of CST work in a wide variety of industries where there is a need to keep 
track of social changes - those that affect their organization, their clients and markets, or 
the people to whom they deliver their services. CST has also been embraced by educators. 
Its effectiveness as a teaching tool and resource in universities, colleges and secondary 
schools soon became evident. In fact, many articles first published in CST have reappeared 
(with copyright permission) in Canadian text books and readers. 

The information provided by Canadian Social Trends and other Statistics 
Canada products not only reflects change, but precipitates policy discussion by making 
information widely accessible, Publishing statistical information on the social and economic 
condition of Canadians is part of Statistics Canada’s mandate. Over the past ten years, 
CST has contributed to public policy discussions by helping the media bring objectiv 
information to the attention of millions of Canadians. 
The success of Canadian Social Trends has inspired the creation of other analytic 
periodicals at Statistics Canada. The monthly Canadian Economic Observer arrived on the 
scene in 1988. Three new quarterlies appeared in 1989: Perspectives on Labour and 
Income, Health Reports and Focus on Culture. The Education Quarterly Review, 
inaugurated in 1994, is the latest addition. Although economic times are tougher today 
than they were in the late 1980s, Statistics Canada remains committed to fulfilling the 
need for information products in attractive formats that appeal to a broad public. This 
vision Is reflected in the quality of these products, including the new look of the Statistics 
Canada Daily. You can read this digest of the day's data releases on the Internet at 
Statistics Canada's World Wide Web address - http://www. statcan.ca/. 

Change has become a way of life for most Canadians. Over the past decade, 
technology in the information business and in society in general has changed at an 
unprecedented rate. In 1986, for example, only a few workers at Canadian Social Trends 
had a personal computer on their desk. CST was pasted-up using traditional manual 
layout methods. Today, virtually everything is done electronically. We're also picking up 
speed on the information highway by publishing on-line. You can see selected Canadian 
Social Trends articles, as well as our current Social Indicators, on the Internet, along with 
many of Statistics Canada’s other information products. 
While many Canadians listen to what Statistics Canada has to say, we continually 
need to listen to what you, our readers and subscribers, want and need. We are pleased to 
hear that CST is hitting the mark with so many readers, and we continue to welcome your 
comments and suggestions. Contact us by writing, faxing or by sending an e-mail 
silvcyn@statcan.ca). 

The past ten years have taken us through an information revolution. The next ten 
will take us into the next century. This issue of CST is the first installment in your guide to 
the changes we can expect as we enter a truly new age. - Ed 
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Projections of Visible 
Minority Groups, 199] to 2016 


isible minorities to account for one in five 

Canadians by 2016 The number of Canadians in 

visible minority groups is expected to increase to 
7.1 million by 2016 from 2.7 million in 1991, according to 
Statistics Canada’s projections based on a medium growth 
scenario. AS a proportion of the overall population, this 
represents a doubling to 20% in 2016 from 10% in 1991. 


Some groups expected to grow faster than others The 
largest visible minority group in 1991 was the Chinese 
(about 666,000 people), and this group will continue to be 
the largest over the projection period (nearly 2 million by 
2016). The proportion of Canadians who are of Chinese 
ancestry will grow to 5% by 2016. Blacks were the third 
largest visible minority group in 1991 (540,000), but are 
expected to become the second largest group by 2016 
(almost 1.3 million). South Asians will drop from second 
largest to the third largest group, moving from 543,000 in 
1991 to a projected 1.2 million in 2016. West Asians and 
Arabs will continue to rank as the fourth largest visible 
minority over this period. However, this group is expected to 
increase at the fastest rate (217%) to approximately 1 million 
in 2016 from 315,000 in 1991. 


Concentration in Ontario expected to rise In 1991, 
more than one-half of Canada’s visible minority population 
(52%) lived in Ontario, followed by British Columbia (18%), 
Quebec (15%) and Alberta (9%). Projections based on high, 
medium and low growth scenarios all indicate an increase 
in Ontario’s share of the visible minority population. 
According to the medium growth scenario, Ontario will be 
home to 56% of Canada’s visible minority population by 
2016. The proportions that live in British Columbia and in 
the Territories will remain the same, while the share will 
drop in other regions across Canada. 


One in four children in visible minorities by 2016 
Population growth rates among visible minorities vary by 
age group. By 2016, 25% of Canadian children under age 15 
are expected to be members of the visible minority popu- 
lation, up from 12% in 1991. The proportion of the 
working-age population (aged 15 to 64) who are members 
of visible minority groups will double, to 20% from 10%. 
Although few seniors (4%) were in visible minorities in 
1991, this proportion will rise to 13% by 2016. 
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By 2016, 20% of Canadians will be 


in a visible minority 


All visible 


minorities 19.7% 


Chinese 
South Asians 


Blacks 


West Asians 
and Arabs 


Other Asians 
Pacific Islanders 


Latin Americans 


1 Projections based on medium growth scenario. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-541-XPE. 


Visible minorities identified under the Employment Equity Act 
include Blacks, South Asians or Indo-Pakistanis, Chinese, Koreans, 


Japanese, South East Asians, Filipinos, Other Pacific Islanders, West 


Asians and Arabs, and Latin Americans. The 1991 estimates of the 
visible minority population — the starting point of the projections - 
were derived from census ethnic origin data, supplemented with 
other information on place of birth, mother tongue and religion. 
The population projections were based on a number of assump- 
tions about trends in immigration, fertility, mortality and 
interprovincial migration. 

For more information on projection techniques and estimates using 
high, medium and low growth scenarios, see Projections of Visible 
Minority Population Groups, Canada, Provinces and Regions, 
1991-2016, (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-541-XPE). Also avail- 
able are Projections of Population with Aboriginal Ancestry, 
Canada, Provinces/Regions and Territories, 1991-2016 (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no, 91-539-XPE), and Projections of Persons 
with Disabilities (Limited at Work/Perception), Canada, 
Provinces and Territories, 1993-2016, (Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
no. 91-538-XPE). These publications are available from your nearest 
Statistics Canada Reference Centre or call 1-800-267-6077. 
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AIDS virus cell 


in Canada 


by Jeffrey Frank 


Fifteen years ago, few Canadians had 
even heard of Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus (HIV) or Acquired Immunodeficiency 


Syndrome (AIDS). Indeed, the first docu- 


mented AIDS case in Canada was not 
reported until 1982. HIV/AIDS today 
represent one of the most pressing 
health and social issues facing society. 
An estimated 16,000 people had been 
diagnosed with AIDS in Canada by the 
end of 1994, and over half of these 
people had already died from AIDS- 
related causes. It is further estimated 
that up to 45,000 people have been 
infected with HIV, the virus that causes 
AIDS. There is no vaccine or cure and 
the full impact of the disease has yet 


to be realized. 
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he XI International Conference on 
AIDS will take place in Vancouver, 
| British Columbia from July 7 to 12, 
1996. As many as 15,000 people from all 
over the world will meet to help find 
solutions for AIDS. The information 
shared will contribute to the development 
of effective prevention techniques and to 
progress towards finding a cure. With 
Canada hosting this year’s international 
conference, it seemed an appropriate time 
to provide our readers with an update on 
the AIDS situation in Canada. 

HIV is a blood-borne virus that is most 
often transmitted sexually, through needle 
sharing, or through blood products and 
transfusions. A person infected with HIV 
can carry the virus for a long time before 
developing any AIDS-related illnesses or 
symptoms. Studies suggest that about one- 
half of HIV carriers develop AIDS within 
ten to eleven years of infection. Thus, HIV 
disease is a preventable, chronic and 
progressive condition of which AIDS is the 
final stage. With the onset of AIDS, the 
body’s capacity for combatting disease is 
diminished. People with AIDS become 
susceptible to various life-threatening 
infections and illnesses. 

HIV and AIDS exact immense social 
and economic costs. Like other disabling 
conditions, HIV/AIDS threaten the inde- 
pendence and social well-being of 
people infected, as well as their families, 
friends and caregivers. In addition, a 
diagnosis of HIV is often accompanied by 
stigma and discrimination. Economically, 
the growing number of HIV-infected 
people will continue to bring increased 
pressure on Canada’s health and social 
welfare systems. The annual cost to the 
health-care system of treating people 
living with AIDS has been estimated at 
over $200 million. Other costs, including 
those related to lost productivity, insur- 
ance settlements and social services, 
could be as high as $800,000 per person 
living with HIV.! 

The annual number of AIDS diagnoses 
among adults continues to grow in all 
regions of the country and among all risk 
groups, with the exception of blood prod- 
uct recipients. In the overall population, 
the rates of AIDS cases and deaths due to 
the disease are still relatively small. For 
young adult males, however, rates are 
high, and the disease is among the lead- 
ing causes of death. Evidence suggests 
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that the incidence of HIV in recent years 
has occurred among people who tend to 
be younger than those previously infect- 
ed, and among people in a variety of risk 
groups. This has important implications 
for efforts directed at prevention. 


Incidence of AIDS on the rise An esti- 
mated 16,000 AIDS cases had been 
diagnosed in Canada by the end of 1994.2 
One-third of these cases were diagnosed 
over a period of eleven years, Another 
third developed over the next three years, 
and the final third occurred during the 


Annual number of AIDS diagnoses! among adults 
in Canada has climbed steadily since 1979 


Number 
2,500 f— 


2,000 


1,500 


1,000 |— 


500 


last two years. Thus, the frequency of 
diagnosed AIDS cases has increased. 
Canada recorded its first case of AIDS in 
1982, but an examination of medical 
records indicated that the first case had 
actually been diagnosed in 1979. By the 


1 National AIDS Strategy, Phase !I — Building on 
Progress, Health and Welfare Canada, 1993. 


2 Determining the actual incidence of AIDS is com- 
plicated by delays in the reporting of confirmed 
diagnoses, and by the fact that some cases go 
unreported. Nonetheless, the Laboratory Centre for 
Disease Control, the agency responsible for moni- 
toring AIDS in Canada, has developed methods of 
adjusting for reporting delay and under-reporting. 


CSI 


— | | | i 


0 
1979 


1981 1983 1985 


1 Adjusted for reporting delay and under-reporting. 


1987 1989 1991 1993 1994 


Source: Health Canada, Bureau of HIV/AIDS and STD, Laboratory Centre for Disease Control, 


1994 Annual Report of AIDS in Canada. 
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Men who have sex with men account for 
three-quarters of all adult AIDS cases! 


Risk category: 


Men who have 
sex with men 


Heterosexual 
contact 


Men who have 
sex with men and 
injection drug use 


No identified risk 


Blood product/ 
transfusion recipients 


Injection drug use 


1 Cases reported as of September 30, 1995. 
Source: Health Canada, Division of HIV/AIDS Epidemiology, Laboratory Centre for Disease Control, 
Quarterly Surveillance Update: AIDS in Canada, October 1995. 


end of 1984, 257 adult cases had been 
diagnosed. After adjusting for reporting 
delay, the annual incidence rate of diag- 
nosed AIDS cases increased steadily from 
1.8 cases for every 100,000 adults in 
1985, to 9 cases per 100,000 in 1994. 

In all years, the incidence of AIDS cases 
was much higher among men than it was 
among women. In 1994, the incidence 
rate among men was 18.4 cases per 
100,000, compared with 1.2 cases for 
every 100,000 women. Among children 
under age 15, the rate was 0.4 cases for 
every 100,000 children in that age group 
in 1994, up from 0.2 cases in 1985, 


Men who have sex with men still most 
at risk Risk factors for contracting AIDS 
include men having sex with men, hetero- 
sexual contact with a person at risk or 
with a person from a country where AIDS 
is endemic, injection drug use, receiving 
blood products or transfusions, and peri- 
natal transmission. For men in Canada, 
having sex with other men is the most 
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significant risk factor. As of the fall of 
1995, sex with other men accounted for 
four out of five AIDS cases (81%) ever 
diagnosed among adult males. Hetero- 
sexual contact with a person at risk is also 
an important factor, accounting for 38% of 
AIDS cases among women and 3% of 
those among men. Heterosexual activity 
with a person from a country where AIDS 
is endemic accounted for 26% of cases 
among women and 3% among men. 

Fifteen percent of AIDS cases among 
women and 3% of those among men were 
contracted through injection drug use. 
Blood products or transfusions accounted 
for 14% of cases among women and 3% 
among men. Finally, expectant parents 
with HIV can transmit the virus to their 
unborn child. In fact, perinatal transmis- 
sion accounted for about three-quarters 
(76%) of AIDS cases among children — the 
remainder having been infected through 
blood products or transfusions. 


Importance of risk factors shifting 
The proportion of annual AIDS cases 
accounted for by exposure to various risk 
factors has shifted in recent years. Men 
who have sex with men still comprise the 
largest risk group, although the propor- 
tion of annual AIDS cases attributable to 
this risk factor has been decreasing since 
1987. That year, eight out of ten AIDS 
cases (79%) involved men who had sex 
with men. By 1994, this group accounted 
for just under seven out of ten cases 
(69%). Similarly, the proportion of AIDS 
cases involving blood-product recipients 
was 2% in 1994, down from nearly 6% in 
1988. Improvements in blood screening 
have substantially reduced the likelihood 
of infection through blood products or 
transfusions. 


Injection drug use is a risk factor of 


increasing significance. In 1987, injection 
drug users made up only 1% of AIDS cases; 
by 1994, this proportion had increased to 
6%. Women who contract the disease 
through heterosexual contact also make up 
a small but increasing proportion of AIDS 
cases. Between 1986 and 1990, the propor- 
tion of annual AIDS cases accounted for 
by women was 4.6%. This proportion 
averaged 5.6% from 1991 to 1994. 


Men in their 30s most likely to be diag- 
nosed with AIDS By the end of 1994, 
men who were aged 30 to 39 at the time 
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National AIDS Strategy 


Launched by Health and Welfare Canada in June 1990, the National AIDS 
Strategy is Canada’s blueprint for preventing the spread of HIV/AIDS. After 
widespread consultation, the initial phase of the strategy established the 
following goals: to stop the transmission of the Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus; to search for effective vaccines, drugs and therapies; and to treat, care 
for and support people inflicted with HIV/AIDS, their caregivers, families and 
friends. The National AIDS Strategy established the federal government's 
framework for action involving research; support to non-governmental orga- 
nizations; education and prevention; care, treatment and support; and 
coordination and collaboration. 

In March 1993, the federal government outlined the financial details of the 
second phase of the National AIDS Strategy. In total, $40.7 million annually 
or $203.5 million over five years was targeted. The annual resource alloca- 
tion involves $17.8 million for research and epidemiological monitoring; $9.8 
million for community development and support to national non-government 
organizations; $6.2 million for education and prevention initiatives, $5.4 
million for care, treatment and support; and $1.5 million for coordination and 
collaboration. 


HIV/AIDS prevention and community action programs Health Canada’s 
HIV/AIDS Prevention and Community Action Programs (PCAP) exist to help 
stop the transmission of HIV. In consultation and collaboration with various 
partners, the Prevention Program provides leadership for the development of 
national prevention policies, strategies and initiatives for groups most vulner- 
able to HIV/AIDS. The Program addresses a number of areas including: 
collaborative prevention program strategies; prevention and behavioral 
research; information synthesis and knowledge development, experimental 
development programming; intergovernmental initiatives; and support of 
non-governmental partners, through core funding and project funding. For 
more information on the Prevention Program, see National AIDS Strategy, 
Phase II, Projects Funded by the AIDS Education and Prevention Unit, 
Status Report as of September 15, 1995, Health Canada, Population 
Health Directorate. 

The AIDS Community Action Program (ACAP) provides operational and 
project-specific funding for community-based, non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The Program is delivered through the national and regional offices of 
Health Canada. For more information on ACAP, see AIDS Community 
Action Program Funding Guidelines, which are available from the 
National AIDS Clearinghouse. 


General requests for information should be directed to: 


The National AIDS Clearinghouse 

Canadian Public Health Association 

400-1505 Carling Avenue, 

Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 8R1 

Telephone (613) 725-3434; Fax (613) 725-9826 
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of diagnosis accounted for 42% of all 
reported AIDS cases, and 45% of cases 
among men. Another 27% of male AIDS 
cases were among men aged 40 to 49, and 
17% were among those aged 20 to 29 at the 
time of diagnosis. Females accounted for 
6% of all reported cases. Among females, 
38% involved women aged 30 to 39, 30% 
were 20 to 29, and 14% were aged 40 to 49 
at the time they were diagnosed as having 
AIDS. Children under age 15 accounted for 
only 0.01% of all reported cases. These 
115 cases were nearly evenly distributed 
between boys (54%) and girls (46%). 


Younger people becoming HIV-positive 
The Laboratory Centre for Disease Control 
(LCDC) estimates HIV incidence using 
AIDS surveillance data, taking into account 
the delay between HIV infection and the 
onset of AIDS. Although the number of 
HIV infections has increased annually, 
LCDC calculations indicate that the inci- 
dence of HIV infection probably peaked in 
the early 1980s, mainly among men who 
had sex with men. 

There also appears to have been a recent 
acceleration of HIV infections that started 
in 1990, What is different about this new 
resurgence in HIV infections is that it 
seems to have occurred not only among 
men who had sex with men, but also 
among injection drug users, heterosexuals, 
as well as some people with no identified 
risk. The annual incidence of HIV infection 
is growing more rapidly among these other 
risk groups and has yet to peak. 

Prior to 1982, the estimated median age 
of people infected with HIV was 32 years. 
This declined to 27 years of age during the 
peak years of the early epidemic (1983 and 
1984). During the period 1985 to 1990, 
however, the median age at HIV infection 
was 23 years. Thus, those who become 
HIV-infected today can be in any of several 
risk categories and tend to be considerably 
younger than those who were infected 
previously. This has obvious but important 
implications for the targeting of informa- 
tion and education programs, and for AIDS 
prevention measures generally. 


Number of AIDS-related deaths 
approaching 10,000 By the end of 
1995, 9,133 AIDS-related deaths had been 


3 A diagnosis of AIDS can follow many years after 
HIV infection. Therefore, these people were much 
younger when they became infected with HIV. 
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International context of HIV/AIDS 


Allowing for under-diagnosis, incomplete reporting and reporting delay, and 
based on available data on HIV infections around the world, it is estimated 
that over 4.5 million AIDS cases have occurred worldwide since the late 
1970s.! The vast majority of these cases occurred in Africa, South Asia and 
the Americas. As of late 1994, an estimated 18 million adults and 1.5 million 
children, had been infected with HIV since the beginning of the pandemic. 
Countries in southern and central Africa, and South Asia accounted for over 
three-quarters of these infections. 

In the United States, AIDS is a much more common disease than it is in 
Canada. In 1994, there were 1,542 AIDS cases for every million people, com- 
pared with 380 cases per million in Canada. Moreover, the distribution of 
cases by risk factor is different in the United States, with a much larger pro- 
portion of cases in that country contracted through injection drug use. Rates 
in some other developed countries included 578 cases per million people in 
France; 426 cases per million in Italy; 302 cases in Australia; 173 in the 
United Kingdom; and 7 cases for every million people in Japan. 


| Weekly Epidemiological Record, 13 January 1995, vol. 70, no. 2, World Health 
Organization. 
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Rates of AIDS cases for selected countries, 1994 


Number of cases per 1 million population 
United States 


Spain 
Switzerland 
France 

Italy 

Canada 
Australia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
New Zealand 
Sweden 


Japan 


Source: Health Canada, Division of HIV/AIDS Epidemiology, Laboratory Centre for Disease Control, 
Quarterly Surveillance Update: AIDS in Canada, January 1995. 
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reported. The annual number of deaths due to diseases brought 
on by AIDS increased in each successive year since the early 
1980s until 1993. For that year, 1,293 deaths due to AIDS had 
been reported by the end of 1995. The numbers for 1994 and 
1995 were 1,248 and 901, respectively. 

Delays in the reporting of AIDS-related deaths, however, mask 
what is likely a continuing increase. For example, 126 deaths that 
occurred in 1994, and 36 deaths that occurred in 1993 were report- 
ed only during the second half of 1995. Thus, the numbers for 
recent years will continue to be adjusted upwards as reports of 
more deaths due to AIDS are received. 

The pattern of AIDS-related deaths closely follows the age-sex 
profile of AIDS cases, with men in their 30s and 40s, and to a 
lesser extent those in their 20s, being the most likely to succumb 
as a result of the disease. In fact, for men aged 20 to 44 in 1993, 
HIV/AIDS was the third leading cause of death, representing 18 
deaths for every 100,000 men that age. Only suicide (28 deaths 
per 100,000) and motor vehicle crashes (21 per 100,000) caused 
more deaths among men in this age group. The AIDS death rate 
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Laboratory Centre for Disease Control 


Data used in this article were produced by the 
Laboratory Centre for Disease Control, Health 
Canada. The Centre collects data on AIDS cases and 
deaths on a quarterly basis. For more information, 
see 1994 Annual Report of AIDS in Canada, 
Health Canada, Bureau of HIV/AIDS and STD, 
Laboratory Centre for Disease Control. Also available 
is the Quarterly Surveillance Update: AIDS in 
Canada. Copies of these and other publications are 
available in either official language, free of charge: 


csr 


By Mail: 

Health Canada, Division of HIV/AIDS Surveillance, 
Bureau of HIV/AIDS and STD, Laboratory Centre for 
Disease Control, Ottawa, Ontario Canada, K1A OL2, 
Postal locator: 0202A. 


By Internet: 

The Quarterly Surveillance Update: AIDS in 
Canada can be accessed electronically using a Web 
browser at http://hpb1.hwe.ca:8300 or via Gopher at 
hpb1.hwe.ca port 7300 (select Laboratory Centre for 
Disease Control, HIV/AIDS, HIV/AIDS statistics). 


By Fax: 

Documents can also be accessed via FAXLINK. Dial 
(613) 941-3900 using the handset on your fax 
machine and, when asked, indicate number 111. 
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for men this age was slightly higher than the rate of deaths 
caused by cancer (17.5 per 100,000). In 1993, AIDS caused 1,077 
deaths among men aged 20 to 44, compared with only 68 
among women that age (1 death per 100,000). 


Rates highest in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec Of 
all adult AIDS cases reported by the end of 1994, 42% were in 
Ontario, 29% in Quebec and 18% were in British Columbia. At 
75 cases for every 100,000 adults, however, the incidence rate 
was highest in British Columbia. This was followed by Ontario 
with 73 cases per 100,000, and Quebec with 69 cases for every 
100,000 adults. 

Nearly one-half (49%) of all AIDS cases among women in 
Canada were in Quebec. The higher rate for Quebec women is 
partly a result of immigration patterns. Immigrants in Quebec are 
more likely to come from countries where AIDS is as common 
among females as it is among males. Haiti, for example, is one of 
these countries and accounted for nearly one in ten immigrants 
who arrived in Quebec between 1981 and 1991. In that province, 
heterosexual activity with a person from a country where AIDS is 
endemic was identified as the risk factor in 11% of all cases, com- 
pared with less than 1% in the rest of Canada. 


* See this issue’s Educator’s Notebook for a suggested lesson 
plan based on this article. 


Jeffrey Frank is an Editor with Canadian Social Trends. 
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Causes 
0 
Death 


by Kathryn Wilkins 


Sexes Differ 


Biological, social and behavioural 


factors have resulted in differences in 
the most common causes of death for 
males and females. In infancy, the 

causes are similar. During childhood, 


the leading causes of death start to 
diverge, and by adulthood, they differ 
sharply between the sexes. As people 


advance into their senior years, how- 


ever, these differences tend to diminish, 
and causes of death are once again 


similar for men and women. 
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ot only do the causes of death differ between the sexes, 
| but so do the ages at which death occurs. At all ages, 
death rates for each broad cause are higher for males 
than for females. But while the male death rate surpasses the 
female rate throughout the lifespan, the greatest difference is in 
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Data sources and definitions 


The data in this article are derived from information 
collected by provincial and territorial registries of vital 
statistics, which are responsible for the registration of 
deaths that occur in their jurisdiction. All causes 
contributing to a person’s death are entered on the 
individual’s death certificate. According to rules estab- 
lished by the World Health Organization and defined in 
the Ninth Revision of the International Classification of 
Diseases (ICD-9), a single underlying cause of death is 
selected for each decedent. Each cause of death is 
assigned a code, according to the ICD-9. 

This article distinguishes between external and 
non-external causes of death. External causes include 
events such as suicide, poisoning, and motor vehicle 
and other types of accidents. Non-external causes of 
death, in contrast, arise from natural physiological 
processes. 

A distinction is also made between broad and specific 
categories of causes of death. Broad categories gener- 
ally correspond with chapter headings of the ICD-9. 
Within these broad categories are more “specific” 
causes of death which are defined by grouping ICD-9 
codes for the purposes of this article. These groupings 
of ICD-9 codes into specific causes of death are 
arbitrary and could be defined in other ways. 

Leading causes of death were determined using both 
broad and specific causes. For example, suicide and 
motor vehicle accidents - the leading specific causes 
of death for men aged 20 to 44 - are subcategories of 
the leading broad category, external causes. Similarly, 
for women aged 65 and over, the leading specific 
causes of death are heart disease and stroke, both of 
which are. subcategories of the leading broad category, 
diseases of the circulatory system. 

Death rates were calculated using postcensal 
population estimates which adjust for census under- 
counting and include non-permanent residents. For 
comparisons over time, death rates were age 
standardized to the 1991 Canadian population - that 
is, they took into account the changes that occurred 
in the age structure of the population. 
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early and middle adulthood. Much of this difference is due to 
deaths from external causes (such as motor vehicle crashes), the 
rate of which is higher for men than it is for women. Because 
males are more likely to die at a younger age, substantially fewer 
males than females survive until age 75. 

In 1993, a total of 204,912 deaths occurred in Canada (109,407 
males and 95,505 females). This represented 890 deaths per 
100,000 males and 534 deaths for every 100,000 females. Thus, 
there were 1.67 male deaths for each female death (a male- 
female death rate ratio of 1.67). 


Death rates highest for infants and seniors During the first 
year of life, the death rate is relatively high. In 1993, the rate was 
628 deaths per 100,000 infants under age 1. For deaths that 
occurred later in childhood, however, rates were much lower: 23 
deaths per 100,000 children aged 1 to 9, and 19 deaths per 
100,000 children aged 10 to 14. The rate was considerably higher 
among people aged 15 to 19 (61 deaths per 100,000). The death 
rate continued to increase with age, and was highest among 
seniors (4,523 deaths per 100,000 people aged 65 and over). 

Regardless of age, males have higher death rates than females. 
The difference, however, is not the same for all age groups. For 
infants, the male-to-female ratio of death rates was 1.23 in 1993. 
At ages 1 to 9, the ratio increased slightly to 1.31, and by ages 10 
to 14, it reached 1.42. At ages 15 to 19, the ratio jumped to 2.32. 
After this age, the male-to-female death rate ratio declined 
steadily to 1.36 for individuals aged 65 and over. 


Causes of death similar for boys and girls under age 10 By 
broad category, the leading causes of death are similar for infant 
boys and girls. Of all deaths among children under age 1 in 1993, 
72% were due either to perinatal causes (such as prematurity) or 
to congenital anomalies (such as structural defects of the heart). 
When more specific causes were considered, sudden infant death 
syndrome (SIDS) emerged as the leading cause of death among 
children who had not yet reached their first birthday. This was 
followed by congenital anomalies of the circulatory system and 
complications during birth (obstetric complications). 

At ages 1 to 9, different causes of death take precedence over 
those common in infancy, but there is little difference between 
boys and girls. In 1993, external causes — principally motor vehi- 
cle crashes — accounted for the largest share of deaths (42% of 
deaths among boys, 39% among girls). Cancer ranked second 
(14% of deaths among both sexes), and congenital anomalies 
were third (13% of deaths among boys and 10% among girls). 
The higher death rate among boys was attributable equally to 
external and non-external causes. The rates for external causes 
were 11 deaths per 100,000 boys and 8 per 100,000 girls; and for 
non-external causes, 15 and 12 deaths per 100,000 for boys and 
girls, respectively. 


More deaths from external causes among males aged 10 to 19 
At ages 10 to 14, the leading causes of death in 1993 were the 
same for both sexes, but the proportion of deaths of boys due to 
external causes exceeded that for girls. Over half (54%) of the 
deaths among boys were due to external causes, compared with 
45% of the deaths among girls. The leading specific cause of death 
for both sexes was motor vehicle accidents, followed by suicide. 
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Among 15- to 19-year-olds, 79% of male deaths, compared with 
68% of female deaths, were a result of external causes in 1993. 
Motor vehicle crashes were responsible for about 40% of deaths 
among males and a slightly higher percentage (42%) among 
females. The rate of death due to motor vehicle accidents, how- 
ever, was more than twice as high for males than it was for 
females: 34 versus 16 deaths per 100,000, respectively. Suicide, 
the second leading cause of death at these ages, accounted for 
23% of male deaths, compared with 13% among females. Suicide 
rates were 19 per 100,000 males and 5 for every 100,000 females. 


Suicide the leading cause of death among men aged 20 to 44 
For both men and women aged 20 to 44, non-external causes 
accounted for the majority of deaths in 1993. Nevertheless, exter- 
nal causes accounted for nearly half the deaths among men and 
just under one-third of those among women this age. The leading 
specific cause of death for men aged 20 to 44 was suicide 
(28 deaths per 100,000 men that age), followed by motor vehicle 
accidents (21 deaths per 100,000). Women’s suicide and motor 
vehicle accident death rates were substantially lower: 
7 and 8 deaths per 100,000 women aged 20 to 44, respectively. 

About half of all deaths among men aged 20 to 44 were due to 
non-external causes, compared with 69% for women. Still, men's 
death rate from non-external causes was considerably higher 
than that of women: 77 versus 46 deaths per 100,000. A large 
part of this difference was due to HIV/AIDS. Deaths related to 
HIV/AIDS, the third leading cause of death for men aged 20 to 
44 (18 deaths per 100,000), occurred slightly more frequently 
than deaths due to cancer. HIV/AIDS caused 1,077 deaths among 
men aged 20 to 44, compared with only 68 among women that 
age (1 death per 100,000 women). 

Among women aged 20 to 44, the three leading specific causes 
of death were motor vehicle accidents, breast cancer and 
suicide, at rates of around 7 deaths per 100,000 for each cause. 
In this age group, the female death rate for all cancers actually 
surpassed the rate for males (24 versus 18 deaths per 100,000), 
mostly because of deaths due to breast cancer. 


Cancer the leading cause of death for both men and women 
aged 45 to 64 At ages 45 to 64, the leading causes of death for 
men and women become more similar. For both sexes, in 1993, 
cancer was the leading broad cause (273 deaths per 100,000 men 
and 226 deaths per 100,000 women), followed by diseases of the 
circulatory system (248 and 89 deaths per 100,000, respectively). 
Together, cancer and circulatory diseases accounted for 71% of 
deaths among men and 74% of deaths among women. 

For men aged 45 to 64, the three leading specific causes of death 
were heart disease! (177 deaths per 100,000), lung cancer (102 
deaths per 100,000), and colorectal cancer (29 deaths per 100,000). 
Among women, the leading specific cause of death was lung can- 
cer (56 deaths per 100,000), followed by breast cancer (54 deaths 
per 100,000), and heart disease (48 deaths per 100,000). 

Death rates due to external causes at ages 45 to 64 were fairly 
similar to those at ages 20 to 44. But because of the growing 
predominance of non-external causes, much smaller proportions 
' Refers to ischaemic heart disease (IHD) which results from a deficiency of 


blood supply to the heart muscle. The most common forms of IHD are heart 
attack and blockage of the coronary artery. 
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of deaths among people aged 45 to 64 were attributable to exter- 
nal causes: 9% for men and 6% for women. Among men, suicide 
was the leading external cause of death (26 deaths per 100,000), 
distantly followed by motor vehicle accidents (15 deaths per 
100,000). Suicide was also the leading external cause of death 
among women aged 45 to 64. At 8 deaths per 100,000, the rate 
was higher than those for women in younger age groups. Motor 
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vehicle accidents, however, caused almost as many deaths of 
women aged 45 to 64 (7 per 100,000) as did suicides. 


Circulatory diseases lead causes of death among seniors In 
1993, diseases of the circulatory system comprised the leading 
broad cause of death among people aged 65 and over. That 
year, circulatory diseases accounted for 42% of male and 46% of 
female deaths. Cancer ranked second, making up 28% of male 
and 23% of female deaths among seniors. 

The leading specific cause of death for both men and women 
aged 65 and over was heart disease. The rates of death due to 
heart disease were 1,300 deaths per 100,000 senior men and 924 
deaths per 100,000 senior women. The second-ranking specific 
causes of death were lung cancer for men (482 deaths per 
100,000) and cerebrovascular disease (stroke) for women (419 
deaths per 100,000). Stroke ranked third as a cause of death 
among senior men and the rate (389 deaths per 100,000) was 
actually lower than that for women. For women, pneumonia and 
influenza ranked third, followed by lung cancer (180 and 170 
deaths per 100,000, respectively). 

At age 65 and over, external causes accounted for just 3% of 
deaths among men and 2% among women. Death rates for 
external causes, however, were strikingly high (134 and 95 
deaths per 100,000 men and women, respectively), compared 
with the rates for younger people. Among seniors, falls caused 
the most deaths of any external cause, and the rate for women 
was slightly higher than that of men. For senior men, suicide 
was a notable external cause of death. In fact, the 1993 suicide 
rate for men aged 65 and over, at 24 deaths per 100,000, was 
only slightly lower than the rates among younger men. 


Declines in death rates more pronounced among females 
Since 1950, age-standardized death rates have fallen dramatically, 
although the drop among females has been sharper than that 
among males. From 1950 to 1993, the female death rate declined 
51%, compared with a 35% decrease for males. As a result, the 
male-to-female ratio of age-standardized death rates rose from 
1.26 in 1950 to 1.67 in 1993. The 1993 sex differential, however, 
was somewhat lower than in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
when the ratio peaked at 1.73. 

The net increase in the male-to-female ratio of death rates from 
1950 to 1993 was largely attributable to changes in the rates for the 
four leading causes: circulatory diseases, cancer, respiratory 
diseases and external causes, Over the entire period, female death 
rates for each of these four leading causes fell. Among males, in 
contrast, cancer and respiratory diseases death rates rose, reflecting 
increases in rates of smoking in earlier decades. As a result, these 
diseases contributed most to the increase in the sex differential in 
the overall death rate. For circulatory diseases and external causes, 
male death rates dropped, but not as much as female death rates. 
Similarly, for all other causes combined, the death rate fell more 
among females (57%) than it did among males (48%). 


Decline in circulatory disease deaths underlies overall 
decline in death rates The overall decline in death rates was 
largely due to decreases in deaths caused by circulatory diseases. 
From 1950 to 1993, the female death rate for circulatory diseases 
fell 64% from 567 to 204 deaths per 100,000. For males, the 
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death rate decreased by 52%, falling from 708 to 340 deaths 
per 100,000. 

The female circulatory diseases death rate fell steadily over the 
entire period, but among males, the steepest decrease began in 
the mid-1970s. The male-to-female ratio of circulatory disease 
death rates was 1.3 in 1950, peaked at 1.7 in 1983, and has since 
remained fairly constant (1.67 in 1993). 


Trends in cancer death rates more varied Trends in cancer 
mortality rates differed from those of circulatory diseases. Among 
males, the cancer death rate rose from 179 deaths per 100,000 in 
1950 to peak at 255 in 1988, and then fell to 241 in 1993. This 
was a net increase of 35% over the 1950 rate. The female cancer 
death rate decreased gradually from 165 deaths per 100,000 in 
1950 to 145 in 1976, then rose slightly, and remained fairly stable 
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during the 1980s and early 1990s. The 
1993 rate was 154 deaths per 100,000 
females, which amounted to a net 
decrease of 7% since 1950. Thus, in 1950, 
the male-to-female ratio of cancer death 
rates was 1.08. The ratio peaked at 1.64 in 
1988, and has since narrowed slightly 
(1.57 in 1993), 

Lung cancer contributed most to the 
increase in the male cancer death rate 
(nearly one-third of cancer deaths among 
men in 1993). In addition, prostate cancer 
accounted for about one-eighth of male 
cancer deaths that year. The lung cancer 
death rate rose sharply from 18 deaths 
per 100,000 males in 1950 to 81 in 1988 
and 1989, and declined slightly in the 
early 1990s.2 The prostate cancer death 
rate rose slowly from 20 deaths per 
100,000 in 1950, to 31 in 1993. 

Malignancies of the breast and lung 
each accounted for one-fifth of total 
female cancer deaths in 1993. Since 1950, 
the death rate for lung cancer rose from 4 
to 32 deaths per 100,000 females, with the 
most rapid increase occurring during the 
1970s. The death rate from breast cancer, 
on the other hand, was remarkably stable 
over the period, at 30 deaths per 100,000. 


Rise and fall of respiratory disease 
death rates Trends in male and female 
death rates due to respiratory diseases 
have differed considerably since 1950. 
That year, death rates from respiratory 
disease were 84 deaths for every 100,000 
males and 62 deaths per 100,000 females. 
Among males, the rate fluctuated until the 
mid-1960s, and then generally increased to 
peak at 99 deaths per 100,000 in the mid- 
1970s. Thereafter, the rate fell gradually to 
88 deaths per 100,000 in 1993, slightly 
above the 1950 level. 

In contrast, from 1950, the female death rate for respiratory 
diseases (62 deaths per 100,000) fell to a low of 32 deaths per 
100,000 in 1979, and then rose slowly to 43 per 100,000 in 1993. 
The 1993 rate, though well below the 1950 level, had risen by 
about 35% over the 1979 figure. In 1950, the male-to-female ratio 
in the death rates from respiratory diseases was 1.35. This 
difference peaked at 2.60 in 1981. By 1993, it had fallen to 2.00. 


External causes of death consistently more common 
among males Although the male death rate from external 
causes far surpasses that of females, trends in the rates have 
parallelled each other since 1950. The male death rate, at 104 
deaths per 100,000 population in 1950, remained around that 
level until the early 1980s and then fell steadily to 67 deaths per 
100,000 in 1993, for an overall decrease of 36%. 
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The female death rate from external causes in 1950 was 46 | © A version of this article appeared in Health Reports, 1995, 
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decline, however, was the same: the rate remained relatively 
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40%. The male-to-female ratio of death rates from external causes 
was 2.3 in 1950. This ratio remained relatively stable over the CcsT 
period, and stood at 2.5 in 1993. 
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females from birth throughout the life cycle. Moreover, in 1993, 
cause-specific death rates were generally higher for males than 
females in every age group, as illustrated both by higher mortal- 


ity in infant boys (due to perinatal causes and congenital | § OQ Catalogue no. 13-208-XPB — Family Incomes: 
anomalies), and by higher rates of circulatory disease death in Census Families 
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reducing death rates will probably be most effective when targeted 
at younger people, and at young adult men in particular. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


IN CANADA 


by Tina Chui 


ANADA HAS BECOME A WORLD 
leader in hosting international 
students. Ranked fifth in the 
world in 1992, Canada was 
behind only the United States, 
France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom in the number of international 
postsecondary students hosted. At all 
levels during the 1993-94 school year, 
approximately 87,000 international 
students were studying in Canadian 
universities, colleges and schools. 
Although their stay in Canada is usually 
temporary, international students often 
bring both cultural and financial benefits. 
Their presence can enrich Canadian cam- 
puses by contributing to a culturally and 
intellectually diverse learning environment. 
Also, their enrolment may generate addi- 
tional revenues for educational institutions 
at a time when education budgets are 
under severe pressure. The impact of inter- 
national students often extends beyond 
their period of study and their ties with 
Canada can continue long after they 


return to their countries. 
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Number of international students has 
increased over the years Canada has 
traditionally opened its doors to students 
from around the world. In 1920, when 
Statistics Canada began collecting infor- 
mation on international students, 
approximately 1,300 were registered full 
time in Canadian universities. In the mid- 
1970s, about 42,000 international students 
(full and part time) were studying in 
Canada’s universities, colleges and schools. 
The overall number of international 
students grew over the next twenty years, 
although there was a decline between 
1982 and 1986, and again in the early 
1990s. The nearly 87,000 international stu- 
dents registered in Canadian educational 


institutions in 1993-94 represented 1% of 


Canada’s total student enrolment. 

Many people think of international 
students only in the context of post- 
secondary education. While the largest 
proportion of international students (41%) 
were enrolled in universities and another 
27% were in colleges and trade schools, 
almost one-third (32%) were elementary 
and secondary students. 


Ontario hosted the largest number In 
1993-94, the majority of international 
students (90%) were enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions in Canada’s four largest 
provinces. Almost half (48%) of all inter- 


national students, compared with 39% of 


Canadian students, were registered in 
Ontario’s education system. Another 17% 
of international students went to universi- 
ties, colleges and schools in British 
Columbia, 16% in Quebec and 8% in 
Alberta. 


Over half came from Asia Although 
Canada’s international students come 
from over 200 countries around the 
world, large proportions are from a rela- 
tively small number of countries. In 
1993-94, slightly over half (52%) were 
from Asia, particularly East Asia (31%). 
Significant proportions of international 
students also came from Europe (16%) 
and North or Central America (14%). 
Among individual countries, Hong Kong 
(12%), “the United States (8%), Japan (7%), 
Sri Lanka and China (5% each) had the 
largest numbers of international students 
in Canada. 


Many came to study in universities 
Although international students are 
enrolled at all levels of the education 
system, they are most likely to be in 
university. In 1993-94, about 35,000 inter- 
national students (41%) were registered 
in universities. International students, 
however, made up only 4% of total 


university enrolment. Most of these inter- 
national university students (84%) were 
registered full time. 

In 1993-94, over one-third (35%) of all 
international university students were 
registered in Ontario. Among individual 
universities, the University of Toronto had 
the largest number, at 3,400. This repre- 
sented 10% of all international university 
students in Canada. Montréal’s McGill 
University ranked second with 3,000 
international students, followed by the 
University of Montréal (2,600) and the 
University of British Columbia in 
Vancouver (2,200). 


Higher proportions in graduate pro- 
grams and sciences Many international 
students in Canadian universities are in 
graduate programs. Of all those enrolled 
in universities in 1993-94, 43% were in 
graduate programs, compared with 11% 
of Canadian university students. Inter- 

national students made up 10% of the 
enrolment in master’s programs and 25% 
in doctoral programs. Thus, international 
students form a substantial component of 
graduate studies and research in Canadian 
universities. 

Science programs account for a relative- 
ly large proportion of international 
university students. In 1993-94, 44% were 
registered in sciences, representing 7% of 
overall enrolment in these programs. In 
contrast, about one-quarter (23%) of all 
Canadian students were in sciences. 
Sixteen percent of international university 
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students were enrolled in engineering 
and applied sciences, 15% in mathematics 
and physical sciences, 7% in agriculture 
and biological sciences, and 6% in health 
professions. 

In 1993-94, 28% of all international uni- 
versity students were in social sciences, 
compared with 31% of all Canadian 
students. International students made up 
4% of total enrolment in social sciences. 
Among the most common social science 
programs for international university 
students were commerce and business 
administration (13%), and economics (6%). 


Female international students less 
likely to be in graduate programs or 
sciences Women accounted for less than 
half (40%) of international university 
students and an even smaller proportion 
(31%) of those in graduate programs. As 
was the case with Canadian female uni- 
versity students, female international 
students were also less likely (28%) to be 
enrolled in sciences than their male 
counterparts (53%). 


Official Development Assistance 
Program Every year, the Canadian 
government, through the Official 
Development Assistance Program (ODA), 
provides funding for the postsecondary 


0.1% 0.4% 
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education of people from developing 
countries. Most of this funding is adminis- 
tered by the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA). In 1993, 
about 20,000 students and professional 
trainees received support from ODA and 
one-third (33%) came to study in Canada. 
Women accounted for one in three of 
those supported by ODA. One-quarter 
(26%) of these women came to study in 
Canada, compared with just over one- 
third (36%) of men with ODA funding. 

Eight out of ten people who were 
sponsored by ODA in 1993 came from 
Africa (47%) and Asia (37%). Among 
ODA-sponsored people who studied in 
Canada, those from China made up 12%, 
followed by students from Indonesia 
(6%), Kenya, India, Thailand and Morocco 
(4% each). 

People receiving ODA support include 
both postsecondary students and profes- 
sional trainees. In 1993, 54% of those 
who came to Canada under ODA funding 
were students. The vast majority (90%) 
studied in universities, especially in grad- 
uate programs — 46% at the master’s level 
and 32% at the doctoral level. About one 
in ten international students registered in 
Canadian universities (9%) was supported 
by ODA. Among professional trainees, 
38% took short courses and another 35% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 
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were on technical or study tours. These 
students and trainees tended to study 
sciences (40%) and social sciences (35%). 

Funding from ODA is only one way 
that international students can finance 
their studies in Canada. Some internation- 
al students study in Canada at their own 
expense, while others have access to var- 
ious other means of funding, such as 
scholarships from their home countries, 
from individual universities or from 
numerous private foundations. 


Attracting international students has 
short- and long-term benefits Limited 
information is available to estimate the 
costs and benefits of hosting international 
students in Canada. Evidence from the 
few studies that have been done suggests 
that the benefits of international students, 
both monetary and non-monetary, out- 
weigh the costs.! 

Although the tuition fees of internation- 
al students vary by university and by 
program, international students generally 
pay tuition that is substantially higher 
than that paid by Canadian students. In 
1993-94, for example, an undergraduate 
international student who studied engi- 
neering full time in an Ontario university 
paid about $12,000, while those in arts 
programs paid approximately $8,000. In 
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contrast, the tuition fees of their Canadian 
counterparts were $2,100 and $2,000, 
respectively. 

International students also benefit local 
communities through consumer spend- 
ing, and much of the money they spend 


International university students more likely than 


often comes from outside Canada. Upon 
completion of their studies, some go on to 
become decision-makers in the govern- 
ments and businesses of their own or 
other countries. Close ties with Canada 
could develop into business opportunities, 
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thus enhancing Canada’s position in a 
global economy. 

Students from abroad learn about 
Canadian values, culture and work 
practices. They sometimes establish 
alumni associations in their countries and 
often become informal ambassadors for 
Canada. For those who decide to immi- 
grate to Canada, their training in Canadian 
institutions is a definite advantage, both 
for finding employment and for adapting 
more easily into Canadian society. 

The presence of international students 
on Canadian campuses not only generates 
additional revenues, but also helps to 
maintain the availability of a broad range 
of programs for all students. In addition, 
university-based research contributes 
increasingly to the success of many 
Canadian industries and companies. 
Because international students play a 
significant role in graduate studies and 
research, Canadian universities and indus- 
tries alike benefit from their continued 
participation. 


1 See Miala Diambomba, “Economic impact of 
international students in Canada: Exploratory cost- 
benefit analysis,” study conducted for the 
Canadian Bureau for International Education, CBIE 
Research Report No. 5, 1993; and, the Vancouver 
Board of Trade, “The education in Canada of 
students from other countries,” (unpublished 
note World Trade Centre, Vancouver, June 
1986. 


Tina Chui is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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CANADA’S 


niversity-educated, self-employed 


and holding down more than 
one job: this description is typical of 
many people working in Canada’s 
cultural sector. The kinds of jobs 
available in culture and the incomes 
associated with them vary widely. The 
people with the highest incomes tend 


to be involved in the teaching, manage- 


ment and administration of culture. 
Meanwhile, those engaged directly in 
cultural production, such as artists, 
musicians and other performers, have 
among the lowest incomes. For many 
people in artistic occupations, working 
in culture appears to be a lifestyle 
choice, made despite the low monetary 
rewards often associated with this type 


of work. 
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The 1994 Cultural Labour Force Survey 
(CLFS) targeted workers directly em- 
ployed in culture, including many (one in 
ten) whose primary jobs were in other 
sectors. The survey results represent 
156,600 Canadians engaged in paid or 
unpaid (but career-oriented) work in a 
variety of cultural occupations. These 
people were employed in a range of 
cultural areas, including visual arts, crafts, 
literary arts, performing arts, film and 
video, broadcasting, sound recording, 
publishing, public libraries and heritage 
institutions, 


Men and women concentrated in dif- 
ferent cultural occupations Overall in 
1993, men accounted for 51% of workers 
surveyed. This proportion, however, var- 
ied considerably across occupational 
categories. For example, men accounted 
for 78% of film, performing arts and 
broadcasting technicians. Also, the major- 
ity of actors and other performers (67%), 
directors, producers and choreographers 
(64%), and musicians and people in other 


music occupations (64%) were men. On 
the other hand, women were more 
prominent in other cultural jobs. In 1993, 
77% of dancers, 70% of craftspeople and 
60% of heritage managers were women. 


Over one-half of cultural workers 
held a university degree In 1993, 45% 
of those surveyed had a university 
degree. In comparison, 1991 Census data 
indicate that only 15% of the total 
Canadian labour force had a university 
degree. The high level of education 
among cultural workers reflects not only 
the nature of work in the arts, but per- 
haps a relationship between higher 
education and people's inclination 
toward creative activity. 

Education levels varied across different 
cultural occupations. For example, cultural 
workers most likely to hold a university 
degree included fine arts and other 
culture-related teachers (93%), heritage 
managers (73%), writers (67%) and other 
professionals (58%). In contrast, 17% of 
people in clerical, sales, service and 


Men and women concentrated in different cultural jobs in 19931 


Film/performing arts/broadcasting technicians 
Other technicians, skilled/semi-skilled workers 
Actors/other performers 
Directors/producers/choreographers 
Musicians/other music occupations 
Culture-related teachers 

Other professionals 

Arts/cultural industries managers 


Designers 
Painters/sculptors/related artists 


Writers 


manual jobs in culture held a university 
degree. Also, 23% of film, performing arts 
and broadcasting technicians, and 24% of 
dancers held a university degree. All of 
these proportions were still above the 
average for the labour force as a whole. 


Many self-employed, many with mul- 
tiple jobs People working in the cultural 
sector are twice as likely as the average 
Canadian to be self-employed. In 1993, 
29% of cultural workers were exclusively 
self-employed, compared with 15% of the 
entire labour force (according to 1993 
annual averages from the Labour Force 
Survey). An additional 24% of cultural 
workers were both self-employed and 
working for someone else. These people 
held an average of 2.6 jobs each.! 
Overall, four out of ten people working 
in culture held two or more distinct jobs. 


1 Each separate occupation at which a self- 
employed person worked was counted as a job. 
For example, a person working as both a painter 
and a freelance writer was recorded as having 
two jobs. 


Other administrators/managers/supervisors 
Museum technicians 

Other writing occupations 
Librarians/archivists 
Clerical/sales/service/manual workers 
Heritage managers 

Craftspeople 

Dancers 

Curators 

Library technicians 


1 Includes only people whose primary job was in the cultural sector. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Cultural Labour Force Survey, Product No. 87F0012XPE. 
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Painters and sculptors have lowest 
incomes Cultural income includes that 
from culture-related employment as well 
as income from other cultural sources 
such as royalties and grants. Average cul- 
tural income levels in 1993 ranged from 
$7,800 for painters, sculptors and related 
artists to $51,400 for fine arts and other 
culture-related teachers. Most other 
relatively well-paying cultural occupations 
were in management and administration. 


These included arts and cultural industries 
managers ($42,400), heritage managers 
($39,900), and other administrators, man- 
agers and supervisors ($39,100). Film, 
performing arts and broadcasting tech- 
nicians had an average income of $35,400, 
the highest among technical occupations 
in the cultural sector. Among artistic 
occupations, directors, producers and 
choreographers had the highest average 
cultural income, at $35,800 in 1993. 


The Cultural Labour Force Survey identified 
156,600 people working in culture in 1993 

Primary jobs! Secondary jobs 
Artists 58,800 101,600 
Painters, sculptors and related artists 7,000 10,700 
Craftspeople 2,/00 4,000 
Designers 2,600 4300 
Directors, producers and choreographers 8,900 13,100 
Musicians and other music occupations 13,200 26,000 
Dancers 1,300 2,600 
Actors and other performers 7,200 13,700 
Writers 8,400 16,300 
Other writing occupations 7,900 10,900 
Other jobs within the cultural sector 83,000 111,300 
Arts and cultural industries managers 5,100 6,400 
Heritage managers 4,700 5,300 
Other administrators, managers and supervisors 14,000 17,200 
Curators 3,000 3,600 
Librarians and archivists 3,800 4300 
Culture-related teachers 7,700 15,700 
Other professionals 4,400 6,100 
Film, performing arts and broadcasting technicians 10,300 15,600 
Library technicians 4,800 5,700 
Museum technicians 5,400 6,400 
Other technicians, skilled and semi-skilled workers 6,500 8,300 
Clerical, sales, service and manual workers 13,300 16,700 
Other jobs outside the cultural sector 14,800 33,700 
Administrators, managers and supervisors 3,100 5,800 
Professionals 4,300 9,400 
Technicians, skilled and semi-skilled workers 2,500 4,800 
Clerical, sales, service and manual workers 4,900 13,700 


Total 


156,600 


246,600 


1 Primary job is the job where the most hours were worked over the year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Cultural Labour Force Survey, Product No. 87F0012XPE. 


People working in culture often sup- 
plement their income through other, 
non-cultural sources. In general, people 
in artistic occupations rely most heavily 
on non-cultural income, while people 
with other jobs in the cultural sector are 
least dependent on non-cultural sources 
of income. For example, painters, sculp- 
tors and related artists had an average 
total income of $14,100, only 55% of 
which was cultural income. Although 
writers had a higher average income 
($23,500), only 65% was from cultural 
sources. For musicians and people in 
other music occupations, average total 
income was $20,300 and 67% of this 
amount was culture-related. 

In contrast, heritage managers had a 
total average income of $40,300, only 1% 
of which came from non-cultural sources. 
The situation was similar for culture- 
related teachers and arts and cultural 
industries managers, and to a lesser 
extent for other administrators, managers 
and supervisors, and for film, performing 
arts and broadcasting technicians. People 
in these jobs are more likely to work 
exclusively in the cultural sector, and less 
likely, therefore, to supplement their 
cultural income with income from other 
sources. 

Among artistic occupations, only a few 
groups earned the vast majority of their 
income from cultural sources. The aver- 
age total income for directors, producers 
and choreographers was $37,800, only 
5% of which was non-cultural. Designers’ 
average total income was $28,500, and 
6% of this was from non-cultural sources. 
Although the average total income of 
dancers was relatively low ($16,300), 
only 12% of that income came from non- 
cultural activities or sources. 

Thus, people working in culture 
are in a wide range of circumstances. 
Culture-related teachers, managers and 
administrators, for example, have incomes 
well above the norm for the cultural 
sector. These people most often work in 
institutional settings or in business, and 
have less of a need to supplement their 
income through non-cultural sources or 
activities. On the other hand, people in 
artistic occupations (performing artists, 
writers and visual artists) often receive 
large proportions of their income from 
activities or sources not related to culture. 
Somewhere between these examples are 
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library technicians, other cultural profes- 
sionals and curators: these workers have 
moderate incomes that come mainly from 
their jobs in the cultural sector. 


On-the-job training and self-learning 
seen as most important Like many 
other workers, those in the cultural sector 
have been affected by technological 
changes in recent years. For example, 
computers, satellites, digital technology, 
and new materials and equipment have 
affected many cultural occupations and 
industries in different ways. Overall, 63% 
of people in artistic occupations and 67% 
of those with other jobs in the cultural 
sector reported having been affected by 
technological change since 1990. Workers 
in these other cultural jobs, however, were 
much more likely than those in artistic 
occupations to have received training as a 
result of technological change, 56% com- 
pared with 28%. This difference is likely 
due to people in non-artistic cultural occu- 
pations working more often in a larger 
business or institutional setting, where 
employer-sponsored training is more 
readily available. 


Culture-related teachers, managers and administrators had the highest average 
incomes among cultural workers in 19931 


Culture-related teachers 98% 

Arts/cultural industries managers 95% 

Other administrators/managers/supervisors 94% 
Heritage managers 99% 


Actors/other performers 93% |] $31,600 
Librarians/archivists 88% P71 $30,700 
Other writing occupations 79% $29,600 
Designers 94% | | $28,500 
Curators 93% |] $26,300 
Writers 65% 7 $23,500 
Museum technicians 66% ee $21,600 
Library technicians 89% |] $20,700 
Clerical/sales/service/manual workers 84% | | $20,500 
Musicians/other music occupations 67% ES $20,300 
Dancers 88% | 1$16,300 
Craftspeople 79% pe) $15,500 
Painters/sculptors/related artists $14,100 


1 Includes only people whose primary job was in the cultural sector. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Cultural Labour Force Survey, Product No. 87F0012XPE. 


Directors/producers/choreographers 95% |] $37,800 
Film/performing arts/broadcasting technicians 94% __| $37,500 
Other professionals 91% [1 $36,200 
Other technicians, skilled/semi-skilled workers 83% PE) $34,100 


Coa | 


|] $52,600 


|] $44,700 
|] $41,400 
] $40,300 


eq Cultural income 


Non-cultural 
income 


=| 
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Despite high levels of formal education 
among cultural workers, on-the-job 
training or self-learning was often reported 
as the most important method of education 


and training. This was true even among 
cultural managers, administrators and other 
professionals, where over one-half said 
this type of training held the greatest 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


Cultural Labour Force Survey 


Commissioned by Human Resources Development Canada and conducted 
by Statistics Canada, the Cultural Labour Force Survey (CLFS) gathered infor- 
mation for the development of training and employment programs in the 
cultural sector. The survey, conducted in 1994, was developed with the 
cooperation of the Canadian Conference on the Arts, Canada Council, 
Department of Canadian Heritage, and many other organizations and individ- 
uals from the cultural community. 

The survey targeted 156,600 paid and unpaid career-oriented people work- 
ing as artists, administrators, professionals and technicians in eleven selected 
areas. These included visual arts, crafts, literary arts, performing arts, film and 
video, broadcasting, sound recording, book publishing, periodical publish- 
ing, public libraries and heritage institutions. 

The survey sample was selected from the membership lists of professional 
associations, councils and unions in the cultural sector. Lists of employees 
working for publishers, sound recording companies, public libraries and her- 
itage institutions were also used. For the purposes of this article, cultural 
workers are those included in the CLFS's target population. 

The CLFS also collected information on people working in design, cultural 
education (other than teachers) and non-public libraries. Coverage of these 
groups, however, was incomplete and they are not included in this article. 
People working in other culture-related fields (such as telecommunications, 
printing, distribution and retailing) were not included in the CLFS, as they 
were beyond the scope of the survey. Some data on people working in these 
other areas are available from the census and other Statistics Canada sources. 

Selected data tables from the CLFS are available on a cost-recovery basis, as 
are custom tabulations and analyses. For more information, contact Pina La 
Novara at (613) 951-1573 or write to Statistics Canada, Education, Culture 
and Tourism Division, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OTO. 


Cultural Human Resources Council 


The Cultural Human Resources Council (CHRC) is a non-governmental orga- 
nization, established as an initiative of the cultural sector through start-up 
funds provided by Human Resources Development Canada. The CHRC is 
using the results of the Cultural Labour Force Survey to develop and imple- 
ment a human resources development strategy for the cultural sector in 
Canada. For further information on the work of the council, contact Marie 
Palmer (613) 565-7956. For information on the use of the survey by Human 
Resources Development Canada and on other sponsored projects relating to 
the cultural sector, contact Patricia Mosher (613) 957-2833. 
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importance for their job. College or univer- 
sity education was the most relevant 
source of education and training for 39% 
of culture-related teachers and 26% of 
painters, sculptors and related artists. 
Musicians and people in other music occu- 
pations were the only group to have a 
substantial proportion (35%) report that 
formal training or professional develop- 
ment was most important to their work. 
So, while technology has had a significant 
impact on the work of people in the 
cultural sector, on-the-job training and 
self-learning appear to be the predominant 
methods of keeping up-to-date. 
Nevertheless, one-third of cultural 
workers (32%) stated a need for further 
education or training related to their 
cultural activities. Demand for additional 
training was slightly higher among peo- 
ple in artistic occupations (36%) than it 
was among those in other jobs within the 
cultural sector (30%). The reason most 
often cited for not having participated in 
additional education or training was that 
it was too expensive (46% of those want- 
ing further training). Another 32% stated 
that they were too busy to undertake 
additional education or training. 


The price of creativity People get 
involved in cultural activities because they 
enjoy or are driven toward the creative 
process, Considerations of monetary 
remuneration are often secondary. Results 
of the Cultural Labour Force Survey 
indicate that many people in artistic occu- 
pations have relatively low incomes and 
usually need to supplement their cultural 
income through other activities or 
sources. Higher incomes are generally 
found in occupations that deal with the 
business and administration of culture. As 
has often been said, the biggest subsidiz- 
ers of culture are artists themselves. These 
well-educated and skilled people often 
sacrifice a higher standard of living to 
pursue their work in culture. 


¢ For more information, see Focus on 
Culture, Autumn 1995, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 87-004-XPB, vol. 7, no. 3. 


Jeffrey Frank is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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Canada's housing picture 
is largely a mixture of 
owner-occupied single 

homes and renter-occupied 
apartments or row 
dwellings.’ Since the 
19708, the option of 

condominium ownership 
has made it possible for 


more people tO own an 


apartment or row house, 


rather than rent. Because 


condominium dwellings are az 7 
mainly apartments and row 
houses, and thus less 
expensive on average than 
other owner-occupied 
accommodation, they 
provide a more affordable 


way for many families to 


enter the housing market. 
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Although the proportion of Canadian households living in their 
own condominium unit is still relatively small, it has been 
growing. According to the annual Household Facilities and 
Equipment Survey, 4% of households lived in their own condo- 
minium in 1995.* This was higher than the proportion reported 
in 1981 (1%). Although most of the increase in these owner- 
occupied dwellings was through new construction, some former 
rental units have also been converted to condominiums. 


7 CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


Condominiums defined 


A condominium is a residential complex in which 
dwellings are owned individually while land and 
superstructure (including common areas in the 


dwelling) are held in joint ownership with others. The 
Census of Canada, as well as some sample surveys, 
ask homeowners whether or not the dwelling they 
own and live in is part of a legally registered condo- 
minium. Many people also own condominium units 
as investments and rent them to others. Neither the 
census nor the Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey identify rental units as condominium 
dwellings. 


Condominium owner-occupancy 
small but growing 


% of dwellings that were owner-occupied condominiums 
5 


0 (eS ee ee re ee ae 
1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Household 
Facilities and Equipment Survey. 
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For many purchasers, the lower price of condominiums relative 
to single-family dwellings is the deciding factor. Other elements, 
however, also contribute to the decision to choose condominium 
ownership. As the general population ages, an increasing number 
of couples with grown children no longer need a large house. 
Seniors may see this housing option as one that combines more 
security with less home-maintenance work. For people living 
alone, the lower relative cost of condominiums allows them to 
invest in a home rather than continuing to rent accommodation. 


Apartment condominiums most common Census results 
indicate that condominiums are most often located in high-rise 
apartment buildings (with five or more storeys) and row houses. 
In 1991, 34% of condominium homes were in high-rise apartment 
buildings, about the same proportion as in 1981. Row houses 
accounted for just over 30% of the condominium market in 1991, 
down from 45% in 1981. Condominium units in low-rise 
apartment buildings (less than five storeys), however, have 
become more common. One-quarter (25%) of owner-occupied 
condominiums were in this type of building in 1991, up from 
14% in 1981. 


Most condominiums in largest metropolitan areas 
Condominiums tend to be a phenomenon of urban areas, where 
land values are higher and populations are more concentrated. 
In 1991, 88% of all owner-occupied condominiums in Canada 
were located in the 25 census metropolitan areas (CMAs).9 

Toronto, Canada's largest CMA, had the greatest number of 
owner-occupied condominiums in 1991 (about 105,000 units). This 
was up from 66,000 units in 1981. Vancouver had the second 
largest number of owner-occupied condominiums in 1991 (61,000), 
almost triple the number in 1981 (23,000). Although there were 
fewer condominiums in Montréal, the number in that city grew at 
an even faster rate over the same period. By 1991, the number of 
owner-occupied condominiums in Montréal had increased nearly 
five-fold to 44,000, from just 9,000 ten years earlier. 

Condominium living still represents a small proportion of home 
ownership in Canadian CMAs compared to other forms of home 
ownership. Owner-occupancy of condominiums was most 
prevalent in Vancouver (10%). Also above the all-CMA average 
of 5% were Victoria (9%), Toronto (8%) and Ottawa-Hull (7%). 
In smaller CMAs (those with less than 60,000 households), 
owner-occupied condominiums represented less than 2% of 
owned dwellings. Condominium living was least prevalent in the 
CMA of St. John's (0.5%). 


Condominium ownership most common among house- 
holds headed by seniors In 1991, 8% of households 
maintained? by seniors and 7% of those maintained by adults 


1 For additional information, see “Housing Tenure Trends, 1951-1991,” 
Canadian Social Trends, Spring 1995. 


2 Household Facilities and Equipment, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
64-202-XPB. 


ane remainder of this article profiles condominium owner-occupants living in 
S. 


4 The household maintainer is the person in a household who pays the rent or 
mortgage, taxes and electricity for a dwelling. 
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aged 55 to 64 were in an owner-occupied condominium. Among 
younger household maintainers, the proportion living in owner- 
occupied condominiums ranged from 2% of those under age 25, 
to 5% of those aged 45 to 54. 

As older adults are more likely than younger adults to be living 
alone or in a couple relationship without children, it is not sur- 
prising that condominium ownership is more common among 
these types of households. In 1991, 7% of all couples without 
children at home and 7% of people living alone were in owner- 
occupied condominiums. In contrast, 5% of lone-parent families 
and 3% of couples with children were in this type of housing. 


Most condominium owner-occupants were living alone or 
were in couples without children In 1991, two-thirds of con- 
dominium owner-occupants were living alone or were couples 


without children at home (33% each). Smaller proportions were 
couples with children (20%), lone-parent families (8%) and other 
types of households (6%). 

Over three-quarters (77%) of condominium owner-occupants 
who lived alone lived in an apartment, as did 66% of couples 
without children. In contrast, about one-half of couples with 
children (51%) and lone-parent families (49%) lived in row- 
house condominiums. 


Incomes not as high overall as for other homeowners On 
average, condominium owner-occupants in Canada's 25 CMAs had 
lower household incomes than other homeowners, but much 
higher household incomes than renters. In 1990, the average 
household income of condominium owners was $56,300, com- 
pared with $63,400 for other homeowners, and $32,100 for renters. 


In 1991, condominium ownership most common among people living alone 


and senior couples without children 


% of households that were condominium owner-occupants 


People living alone 


Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75 and 


over 


Couples with children 


Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75and 


over 


Age group 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 


Couples without children at home 


9.0% 


65-74 


7.6% 


7.2% 


45-54 


6.7% 


6.0% 
2.7% 


Under 25 25-34 35-44 


55-64 


75 and 
over 


Lone-parent families 


Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 


Age group 
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Seniors who lived in condominiums, however, tended to have 
higher incomes than other owners the same age. In 1990, condo- 
minium owners aged 65 to 74 had an average household income 
of $49,900, while other homeowners that age had an average 
household income of $46,100. Similarly, condominium owners 
aged 75 and over had an average household income of $43,800, 
compared with $36,900 for other homeowners that age. 

Among all condominium owners, couples without children at 
home had the highest average household income ($68,200). This 
was higher than that of either couples with children ($66,800), 
lone-parent households ($46,900) or people living alone 
($38,600). For those with higher incomes, the decision to choose 
condominium housing was probably based on features other 
than affordability, such as location or convenience. 


Condominium units less expensive than other owner- 
occupied dwellings The average value of condominiums 
varied among different housing markets across Canada, as did 
the price differential between condominiums and other 
dwellings. Among the three largest CMAs in 1991, the highest 
average condominium value was in Toronto ($195,000), followed 
by Vancouver ($165,000) and Montréal ($138,000). In Toronto 


and Vancouver, these average values were almost 
$100,000 less than that of other owner-occupied 
dwellings. In contrast, the price differential in 
Montréal was only $7,000. 

Couples without children at home tended to 
own the most expensive condominiums, with an 
estimated average value of $169,000 in 1991. This 
was followed by couples with children ($159,000), 
lone parents ($141,000), and people living alone 
($139,000). Older condominium owner-occupants 
had the most expensive units. Couples aged 55 to 
64 with or without children at home and, couples 
aged 65 to 74 without children lived in units with 
an average estimated value in excess of $185,000. 


Economical to buy but just as expensive to 
maintain Condominium owner-occupants in 
Canadian CMAs spent slightly more than other 
homeowners to maintain their homes. Condo- 
minium owners’ average monthly payments were 
$837 in 1991, 5% higher than those of other 
owners ($797). These major payments included 
the cost of electricity, fuel, water and other 
municipal services, monthly mortgage payments, 
property taxes and condominium fees. Condo- 
minium fees are a unique feature of this type of 
housing, covering costs that are shared with other 
condominium units. These costs can include the 
maintenance of common areas and building 
exteriors, as well as other services, and can 
result in relatively high condominium fees. 
Condominium fees, however, may not be viewed 
as an economic deterrent by those owners who 
have reached a point in their life cycle when they 
have little or no mortgage owing on their home. 

Condominiums offer an affordable and low- 
maintenance alternative to traditional home ownership. In 
addition, condominiums are often conveniently located in urban 
centres and close to amenities. These features may be attractive 
to people living alone or in couples without children, particu- 
larly those who are seniors. As the population continues to age, 
condominium living is likely to become a more common 
phenomenon in Canada’s housing market. 


Oliver Lo is an analyst with the Housing, Family and Social 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Fax number 1-403-495-5318 


Southern Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta 1-403-292-6717 
Fax number 1-403-292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — 1-604-666-3691 
Fax number 1-604-666-4863 


National Capital Region 
1-613-951-8116 
Fax number 1-613-951-0581 


Standards of Service to the Public 

To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada fol- 
lows established standards covering statistical products. and 
services, delivery of statistical information, cost-recovered 
services and service to respondents. To obtain a copy of these 
service standards, please contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre 


To improve students’ knowledge of Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) 


_1 To appreciate some of the issues and problems related to AIDS 


_) To work independently and cooperatively in small groups 


L) To reinforce basic research and inquiry skills 


Method 


1. Provide each student with a copy of the article “Fifteen Years of AIDS in 
Canada.” Review terms such as “risk groups," “reporting delay,” “incidence 
rate,” “endemic” and “perinatal transmission.” 


Have the students read the article independently, selecting and recording key 
facts or ideas in point form. 


Students should re-read the article and formulate questions suitable for a hypo- 
thetical study on several topics (eg., incidence rates for AIDS and HIV, the 
National AIDS Strategy, provincial and international comparisons, and risk 
groups and behaviours). 


Organize students into groups. Each group selects a topic and prepares a final 
list of questions for their study. Groups then present their work to the class. 


ae , | ! Res sye On th 
Follow-up activities could include preparing a presentation (or arranging for a yr" | CHy, 


guest speaker) to emphasize the consequences of risk-taking behaviours. @ 


Make sure we know where to find 

. you by filling out the inserted reply 
Using other resources card in the centre of the publication. 
If the reply card is no longer 
L] Read “Causes of Death: How the Sexes Differ” in this issue and compare rates of attached, please forward the neces- 

death from HIV/AIDS with those from other causes. sary information (subscriber's 
name, old address, new address, 
telephone number and client refer- 


Share your ideas! ence number) to: 

Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other Operations and 

teachers? Send your ideas or comments to Harris Popplewell, Social Integration Division 
Science Teacher at J.S. Woodsworth Secondary School, c/o Joel Yan, University ta———- & 

: Is $ Tanada 
Liaison Program, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6. FAX (613) 951-4513. Internet: 120 Parkdale Avenue 
yanjoel@statcan.ca. Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OT6 
EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook for use We require six weeks advance 


notice to ensure uninterrupted de- 
livery, SO please keep us informed 
when you're on the move! 


in your classroom. 
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amity INDICATORS 
For CANADA 


ow BENDS AND PROJECTIONS... 


Observed Projected2 
1981 19911 20013 20113 


Census families 


Number of census families 6,324,975 7,356,170 8728300 9,885,600 


Decade change — % 16.3 18.7 Heke 
Number of husband-wife 
families 9,610,970 6,401,455 7,474,600 8,389,700 
Decade change — % 1411 16.8 22 
% of total census families 88.7 87.0 85.6 84.9 
Number of lone-parent 
census families 714,010 954,705 1,253,700 1,495,900 
Decade change — % OOM oiled 19:3 
% Of total census families Wala 13.0 14.4 161 
e Male lone parents 124,180 168,240 241,500 299,600 
Statistics Canada collects a variety of informa- * Decade change — % 39.9 43.9 24.1 
tion on Canadian families. Now you can find * % of all lone parents 17.4 17.6 19.3 20.0 
a selection of family indicators (including * Female lone parents 589,830 786,470 1,012,200 1,196,300 
provincial indicators) on the World Wide * Decade change - % 33.3 987 18.2 
Web, at http://www.statcan.ca/. * % of all lone parents 826 82.4 80.7 80.0 
L) A census family refers lod now-married Houcehaide 
couple or a couple living common law 
(with or without never-married sons and/or Number of households with 
daughters of either or both spouses/ one or more census families 6,231,490 7,235,230 8,475,300 9,592,600 
partners), or a lone parent of any marital Decade change — % 16.1 hal 13:2 


status, with at least one never-married son 


Raa Number of households 
or daughter living in the same dwelling. 


with no census family 2,050,045 2,783,035 3,749,300 4,579,500 
3 é 5 3 Decade change — % 35.8 34.7 22.1 
L) An economic family refers to a group of q 
two or more persons who are living together Persons living alone 1,681,130 2,297,060 2,950,100 3,559,800 
in the same dwelling, and who are related Decade change — % 36.6 28.4 20.7 
by blood, marriage (including common- % of total households 20.3 22.9 24.1 25.1 
law relationships) or adoption. : 
ps p Average household size 29 Pal 2.6 20 
U) A private household is made up of a 1 For the first time, the 1991 Census included non-permanent residents in its population coverage. Users 
person or a group of persons (other than should take this into consideration when comparing data from 1991 with those from previous censuses. 
; Spreeens 5 ; 2 Series “B” projection. See “Projections of Households and Families for Canada, Provinces and 
foreign residents) who occupy a private Territories,” Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-522-XPB. 
dwelling and do not have a usual place of 3 Data for 2001 and 2011 are adjusted for net census undercoverage, while the 1991 data are not. 
sieves : : The percentage change for 1991-2001 is therefore overstated. 
residence elsewhere in Canada. Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 91-522-XPB, 92-904-XPB, 93-106-XPB, 93-311-XPB and 93-312-XPB. 
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1981 1991 

_ Number of census families 6,324,975 7,396,170 
.% of population in private dwellings 

living in census families 86.6 84.4 
Average census family size one Onl 
-% of census families without 
| children at home 31.8 3Onl 
-% of census families headed 

by lone parents Wee 13.0 
| % of census families that are 

common-law couples 5.6 9.9 
| % of census families that are 

empty-nest couples 17.2 20.8 
| Number of children (of any age) 
| in census families 8,666,685 8,800,735 
Average number of children 
| per census family 1.4 ee, 


Average time spent on unpaid work in 1992 
by parents aged 25 to 44: 


¢ Married fathers employed full time 
¢ Married mothers employed full time 
¢ Married mothers not employed 


and 93-320-XPB. 


3.2 hours/day 
4.8 hours/day 
7.9 hours/day 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 89-544-XPB, 93-106-XPB, 93-312-XPB 


| CS SERRA AE SEE SS ES SEE 


ro NOV AALS 


% of economic families with both 


spouses employed in 1993 50.2 
% of husband-wife economic families with 

both spouses employed in 1993 60.0 
% Of economic families with children under age 16 in 

which the female head or spouse was employed in 1994 61.4 
% of economic families in 1994 with 

pre-school children (under age 6) 20.8 
Unemployment rate in 1994 10.4 
* Economic family members 10.1 
¢ Unattached individuals 

(living alone or not related to anyone in the dwelling) 11.8 
1994 economic family income 
° Average $54,153 
¢ Median (half of families have incomes above 

and half below this amount) $48,091 


Families who spent 60% or more of their total income on food, 
shelter and clothing (significantly more than the 40% spent by the 
average Canadian family) were considered to have low incomes. 


% Of economic families with low income in 1994 ie 


% of children under age 18 living in low-income 
economic families in 1994 19.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 13-207-XPB, 13-215-XPB, 13-569-XPB 
and 71-529-XPB. 


SS SE ES Sa REI 


pom Ab ATI STI CS 


1981 1991 
Live birth rate (per 1,000 population) 15.3 14.9 
Average age of mother at first birth 24.8 26.5 
Marriage rate (per 1,000 population) 7.8 6.4 
Average age of women at first marriage 23.6 26.2 
Average age of rnen at first marriage 23), 28.2 
Total marriages 190,082 172,251 
Remarriages as a % of total marriages 
e Brides 17.9 22.6 
¢ Grooms 20.0 23.4 
Divorce rate (per 1,000 population) 2.8 Oh 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 82-553-XPB, 84-210-XPB, 84-212-XPB, 
84-213-XPB, and unpublished data, 
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Canada: A Portrait 


A Memorable Journey Through Canada 


book to captivate everyone, 

Canada: A Portrait is a compelling 
record in words and pictures of the 
excitement and diversity of present-day 
Canada. This all-new edition of Statistics 
Canada’s proven bestseller features a striking 
full-colour dustjacket reproduction of 
Sweetgrass, the rich impressionistic painting 
by Canadian artist Frank Mayrs. Once you 
open its appealing cover, you will discover 
that Canada: A Portrait not only delights the 
eye, it stimulates the imagination. Each page 
is brimming with lively and intriguing facts, 
bringing to life the personality and charisma 
of Canada in a clear, easy-to-read and 
entertaining narrative. 


From the important to the whimsical .. . 

Canada: A Portrait presents you with the perfect opportunity to explore Canada at your 
leisure with just the turn of a page. Investigate the diverse regions of Canada from 
Mount Logan in the Yukon to the St. John River in New Brunswick. Delve into the 
heartbeat of Canada’s society: Who are we? Where do we live? What do we believe 
in? See how the economy is evolving and what makes it tick. Learn about the activities 
enjoyed by today’s Canadians, such as opera and hockey and home computers. 
Canada: A Portrait offers a complete examination of this unique country and reflects 
many interesting perspectives. 


The Land, The People, The Society, Arts and Leisure, 
The Economy and Canada in the World 

Six chapters provide a guided tour of both the physical and the human landscape of 
Canada. Each chapter is enriched with personal insights on “being Canadian,” shared 
with you by such eminent people as Myriam Bédard, Gerhard Herzberg and Joe 
Schlesinger and is adorned with a gallery of imaginative pictorial images. 


Share the Canada: A Portrait experience with your family, 
friends and colleagues 

Its charming format, rich design, intriguing content and attractive price make this a 
keepsake volume, ideal both to give and to receive. 


Canada: A Portrait is available for only $39.95 in Canada (plus GST, applicable PST and shipping and handling), 

US $51.95 in the United States and US $59.95 in other countries. 

To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 

Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this 
56729007185 publication. Call toll-free: 1-800-700-1033 and use your Visa and MasterCard or fax your order to (613) 951-1584. 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS |) 


1991 


1992 


1994 


% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 


1988 1989 1990 1993 1995 

POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s) 26,894.8 27,3793 27,790.6 28,1201 28,942.2  28,947.0 PR 29,251.3 PR 29.606.1 PR 
Annual growth (%) 148 1.8 1.6 1.2 1.5 1.4 PR 1,1 PR 1.2 PR 
Immigration! 152,413 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 227,860 215,652? 
Emigration! 40,978 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44,807 PR 45,949 PP | 
FAMILY | 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 14.5 15.0 18) 143 14.0 13.4 P sd 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 525 * * 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 3.1 3.0 2.8 Dall 2.8 Pail * * 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) N/A 808 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 pe) 1,044 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 al 
— goods sector (000s) Rey As) 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 

— service sector (000s) 8,946 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 

Total unemployment (000s) 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 Ue 
Unemployment rate (%) 7.8 dp 8.1 10.4 Tales ie? 10.4 oho 
Part-time employment (%) Wad 15.0 15:3 16.3 16.7 Wl 17.0 16.6 
Women's participation rate (%) Dial 58.3 Sah 7 58.5 58.0 57.9 57.6 57.4 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 33.7 34.1 34.7 3h), 34.9 34.3 * * 
INCOME 
Median family income 40,904 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 * 

| | % of families with low income (1992 Base) 12.2 Thal 128 13.0 1) 14.6 ley * 
Women's full-time earnings as a % of men's 65.4 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 222 69.8 m | 
EDUCATION 

| Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5,024.1 5,075.3 5,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 5,347.4P 5402.4P 5505.9 

| a Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 817.1 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 951.1 P 964.7 £ * 

| Doctoral degrees awarded 2,418 2,973 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 3,539 P 3,647 E 

Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP 5.5 45) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 # | 

| HEALTH 


JUSTICE 


| — women 43.4 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 40.0 | 
| % of deaths due to cancer = men 27.0 27.2 27.8 28.1 28.7 An) 28.3 * 
— women 26.4 26.4 26.8 27.0 27.3 26.9 27.0 * 
Government expenditure on health —as a % of GDP 5.8 5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 * * 


Expenditures on social programmes? (1993 $000,000) 


179,817.8 


187,892.3 


196,762.4  205,481.1 


211,778.7 


211,432.6 


Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 865 908 970 1,056 1,077 1,072 1,037 * 
— property 5,419 O20 5,993 6,141 5,868 5,925 5,214 * 
— homicide 2.1 2.4 2.4 Boll 2.6 Defi 2.0 * 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change 


+5.0 


+2.4 


-0.2 


-1.8 


+0.6 


+2.2 


—as a % of total expenditures 56.1 56.0 56.8 58.5 59.6 59.6 * * 
—asa% of GDP 24.7 25.2 26.9 29.5 30.2 29.7 * * 
| UI beneficiaries (000s) 3,016.4 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 2,835.1 2,919.4 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries” (000s) 1,853.0 1,856.1 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,723.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 


+4.5 


1For year ending June 30. 


2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 


Annual inflation rate (%) 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 es 1.8 0.2 2.1 | 
Urban housing starts 189,635 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 

— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate ™ Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates | 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 
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“Thirty-somethings” on the crest of the baby boom 


On July 1, 1995, there were more than a half million people 
at every single age from 30 to 38. These “thirty-somethings” 
accounted for almost 18% of the total population. There 
were more 34-year-olds (545,000) than people of any other single year 
of age in Canada. 
Population by single years of age, age groups and sex, for Canada, July 1, 1995, 
Statistics Canada, CANSIM Matrix 6367. 


Impaired driving charges continue to decline 


For the eleventh straight year, the rate of people charged 
with impaired operation of a motor vehicle, vessel or aircraft 
declined. The 1994 national rate of 384 people charged per 
100,000 residents aged 16 and over was 47% below the 1984 rate. 
Although the vast majority of people charged were men, women 
accounted for 10% of those charged in 1994, up from 8% in 1984. 
People aged 25 to 39 made up one-half of those charged with impaired 
driving. 

Juristat, vol. 15, no. 14, December 1995, 

Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPB. 


Canadians’ literacy compares well with other 
countries, but still room for improvement 


The 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey compared the 

Om results of literacy tests in seven major industrialized nations. 

Canada and the United States both had relatively high 
proportions of adults at the upper and lower ends of the literacy scale. 
Sweden had the strongest skill distribution. 

The survey found strong links in all countries between literacy skills, 
employment and occupational status, and income. In Canada, four out 
of ten adults had reading skills which limited their ability to deal with 
much of the written material they encountered every day. 


Literacy, Economy and Society, 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-545-XPE. 


Sweden ranked first in literacy in 1994 


Prose reading scale 


Less literate More literate 


Sweden 
Canada 
United States 
Netherlands 
Germany 


Switzerland (French) 


Switzerland (German) 
Poland 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


[oy] Level 1 (M Level2 RH Level3 MM Level 4/5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-545-XPE. 
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Escaping abuse 


On May 31, 1995, more than 2,300 women and 2,200 chil- 
dren were living in shelters for abused women and their 
children. According to the 1994-95 Transition Home Survey, 
eight out of ten of these women were there to escape abuse. Of these 
abuse cases, 70% involved physical abuse, typically from a current or 
former spouse or partner. In the preceding 12-month period, shelters 
across Canada recorded more than 85,000 admissions. On a typical day, 
the shelters received about 3,000 outside requests for services. 
1994-95 Transition Home Survey, 
Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 


After years of narrowing, male-female 
wage gap widens 


In 1994, the average earnings of men who worked thirty 

hours or more per week were 3% higher than they were the 

previous year (after adjusting for inflation). This was the 
largest annual increase in eighteen years, and was partly due to a 
rebound in the high-wage, goods-producing industries. : 

For women, however, average annual earnings remained almost 
unchanged. For each dollar earned by men in 1994, women earned an 
average of 70 cents, down from 72 cents the year before. Men who 
worked full time earned an average of $40,700 in 1994, compared with 
$28,400 for women, 

Earnings of men and women, 1994, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-217-XPB. 


Technology use increases training in industry 


Canadian manufacturing firms using advanced technologies 

have had to offer more formal training programs and invest 

more in human capital than low-tech firms. The number of 
technologies a plant uses — ranging from computer-assisted design and 
industrial robots to lasers for cutting and welding — is one of the most 
important factors in determining whether a manufacturing plant will 
train its workers. Although 70% of manufacturing plants that did not 
use technology offered formal training, the introduction of just one 
technology pushed the proportion to 90%. Virtually all firms using five 
or more technologies had implemented formal training programs for 
their employees. 

Technology use in manufacturing plants is associated with high- 
quality jobs and tends to increase the skill requirements of workers. 
About 56% of plants using fabrication and assembly technologies 
required higher skill levels after adopting these technologies. Only 16% 
required lower skill levels. 


Technology use, training and plant-specific knowledge in manufacturing 
establishments, Research Paper No. 86, 
Statistics Canada, Micro Economic Studies and Analysis Division. 
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ollow the lead of hundreds of With its broad scope and solid facts, Health Reports is quickly 


professionals in health care, research, gaining recognition as an authority on health developments and 
insurance and policymaking who look concerns. It’s an essential resource if you plan, establish, deliver or 
to Health Reports for reliable facts and figures. evaluate programs and projects - if you have a vested interest in 
Issued four times a year, this periodical combines health-related issues. 
Statistics Canada’s stringent standards of data Don’t just be informed! Know that your information is both current 
accuracy and timeliness with practical features. and sound. Get Health Reports for 
Each volume contains: leading-edge information on 


* highlights of newly released data Canadians’ health and Canadian 
healthcare. Subscribe today. 

* news of recent publications and updates 

* crisp and incisive articles 


* information on specialized tabulations 


and custom data 
: ; ‘ Health Reports (catalogue 

Concise text, instructive charts and easy-to-read number 82-0030XPB) is 
tables make for a balanced blend of essential data $112(plus GST and 
and straightforward analysis. Each issue of Health applicable PST) annually 
Reports is written by the analysts of the Canadian in Canada, US$136 in the 
Centre for Health Information with original United States and US$160 in 
contributions from outside specialists. This Athercountics 


imparts a particularly candid flavour and 


results in a stimulating approach to a wide T ‘oord , write: Statistics C i 


range of topics like: 


* women and cardiovascular disease oA ] San and a ise ate ion 


* health care for seniors 120 Parkdale Ave. 
* recent findings on cancer, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 
heart disease and tuberculosis or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed 
° mortality by occupation in this publication. If more convenient, fax your order to 
. 1-613-951-1584 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
Giese sks and social statue VISA or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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Women in Canada 


Two Decades of Change 


ecent decades have witnessed 
dramatic changes in the roles 
women play in Canadian society. 
There have been considerable 
improvements in the social and 
economic situation of women in the 
last two decades, however, gaps continue to exist 
between many leading socio-economic indicators for 


More than just facts! 


Women in Canada offers the most 
in-depth, accurate information available on 
women today. With its easy-to-read format, 
and over 200 charts and tables, you'll discover 
many essential facts about the changing status 
of women over the last two decades. 


women and men. No other publication chronicles the Being aware of the roles, status and lifestyles of Canadian 
changing status of women more clearly than Women in women is essential for planning and implementing 
Canada! appropriate social policies, for developing successful 

; Seen marketing strategies, or for simply gaining a better 
This 180-page portrait examines a wide range of topics in appreciation of how Canadian society has changed. 
women’s lives including: 

Women in Canada (89-5030XPE, issue # 95001) is 
housing education available in Canada for $49 (plus PST & GST), US$59 
atonie comin ice acon in the United States, and US$69 in other countries. 
family status labour force To order, write to 

characteristics Statistics Canada 
health mane 
Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 
In addition, the report presents Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 
separate sections on: or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Office 
a ih listed in this publication. 
immigrant women Aboriginal women 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 or 
women in visible women with call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or 
minorities disabilities MasterCard. 
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grew up in a family of artists and studied under his father, William Von Moll Berczy 
(The Woolsey Family — CST, Winter 1994). William Bent Berczy married amateur 
artist Louise-Amélie Panet in 1819, and spent a period of time in the Corps of 
Canadian Chasseurs and the Militia. He also served as a Member of the Upper 
Canada House of Assembly during the period 1828-1834. He died in Ste-Mélanie 


D’Ailleboust on December 9, 1873. 
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Harvest Festival (c.1850) watercolour 
over graphite on wove paper, 20.3 x 
29.6 cm. Collection: National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa. 


About the artist: 

Born in London, England on January 6, 
1791, painter, watercolourist and 
draughtsman, William Bent Berezy 
came to Upper Canada in 1794. He 
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eople with work disabilities to account for 8% of 

the population aged 15 to 64 by 2016 People with 

work disabilities comprise one of the four designated 
groups under the Employment Equity Act. According to Statistics 
Canada’s medium-growth projections of people with disabilities, ! 
if current age-specific rates of disability continue, this population 
is expected to reach 2 million by 2016, up from 1.4 million in 
1993. As a proportion of the working-age population, those with 
a disability will grow to 8% by 2016, from 7% in 1993. 


Number of people with work disabilities growing at a faster 
rate... The growth rate of people with work disabilities is expect- 
ed to be higher than that of the population without disabilities. 
The average annual growth rates of people with work disabilities 
is projected to be 2% between 1996 and 2001, and 0.8% between 
2011 and 2016. In comparison, the average growth rates for 
people without disabilities for the two periods are projected to be 
1.4% and 0.5%, respectively. 


— 
The projected number of people with work disabilities is 
the result of the interaction between two factors: the 
projected general population and age-specific disability 
prevalence rates. The projected population is based on 
the 1993 preliminary estimates adjusted for net census 
undercoverage, non-permanent residents and returning 
Canadians. Disability prevalence rates were estimated from 
data in the 1991 Health and Activity Limitation Survey 
(HALS) and were assumed to be the same throughout the 
projection period. 


¢ For more information, see Projections of Persons with 
Disabilities (Limited At Work/Perception), Canada, 
Provinces and Territories, 1993-2016, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 91-538-XPE. Also available are Projections 
of Population with Aboriginal Ancestry, Canada, 
Provinces/Regions and Territories, 1991-2016, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 91-539-XPE, and Projections of 
Visible Minority Population Groups, Canada, 
Provinces and Regions, 1991-2016, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 91-541-XPE. These publications are available 
from your nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre or call 
1-800-267-6677. 


Projections of People with 
Work Disabilities, 1993 fo cOlb 


..due to population aging The likelihood of having a work 
disability is higher among older people. Thus, population aging 
will result in older people accounting for a growing share of the 
working-age population with disabilities. By 2016, 60% of people 
with work disabilities will be aged 45 to 64, up from 48% 
in 1996. 


CST 


By 2016, Ontario and British Columbia 
expected to have larger share of 
population with work disabilities 


Total population 
aged 15-64 


Population aged 15-64 
with work disabilities 


38.9% 
41.7% 


1996 2016 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-538-XPE. 


‘The projections of the population with work disabilities include people aged 
15 to 64 who indicated that they were limited in the kind or amount of work 
they perform, due to a long-term physical condition or health problem. 
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CHARTING INTO THE 


2181 GENTURY 


by Tina Chui 


} HANGES IN THE SIZE AND AGE STRUCTURE OF 
- Canada’s population result from shifts in fertility, mortality 
and migration patterns. These changes can have immedi- 
ate and long-term consequences for society, affecting the demand 
for education, housing and health-care services, and the supply of 
workers to the labour force. Population projections play an 
important role in facilitating social and economic planning. 

Canada’s demographic future will likely be characterized by 
slow population growth and an aging population, largely due to 
low fertility and the aging of the baby boom generation. In 1995, 
Canada’s population was estimated at 29.6 million, an increase 
of 9.6 million since 1966. Based on a medium-growth scenario, 
the population is projected to increase to 37 million by 2016. 
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The rate of population growth is expected 
to slow down. The annual growth rate will 
drop to 0.9% by 2016, from 1.4% in 1993. 
The decline of population growth is main- 
ly due to the slowing down of natural 
increase (the difference between births 
and deaths). International migration will 
become increasingly important as the con- 
tribution of natural increase declines. By 
2030, natural increase is expected to reach 
zero and from then on, immigration will 
be the sole source of population growth. 


In addition to slow population growth, 
population aging will continue. The 
median age of the population (the point 
in the age distribution where half of the 
population is older and the other half is 
younger) is expected to increase to 40.4 
years by 2016, from 33.9 years in 1993. 


The baby boom Since the Second World 
War, the most important demographic 
development in Canada was the increase 
in fertility that took place roughly during 
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Population projections 


Population projections play an important role in the strategic decision-making 
process of business, professionals, planners, educators or anyone concerned 
about the size and characteristics of the population. Statistics Canada’s popu- 
lation projections routinely provide possible scenarios of the population 
process. The most recent projections used as their base, the 1993 preliminary 
population estimates adjusted for net census undercoverage and included two 
new components: non-permanent residents and returning Canadians. 


Three growth scenarios were used in the projections: 


Q) High-growth scenario — assumes an increase in fertility to 1.9 children per 
woman by 2016; life expectancies at birth of 81.0 and 86.0 years in 2016 
for men and women, respectively; and an annual immigration level of 


330,000 by 2005. 


QO) Medium-growth scenario (reported throughout this article) - generally 
reflects the continuation of current trends: a constant fertility of 1.7 births 
per woman; life expectancies at 78.5 and 84.0 years by 2016 for men and 
women, respectively; and an annual immigration level of 250,000. 


QO) Low-growth scenario — fertility is assumed to decline to 1.5 births per 
woman; life expectancies are 77.0 and 83.0 years for men and women, 
respectively; and the annual immigration level is assumed to decline to 
150,000 by 2005. 


For all projections, emigration is assumed to increase from 46,800 in 1993 
to between 49,600 and 58,300 by 2016. Non-permanent residents remain at 
149,600 after 1994.! Returning Canadians are projected to increase from 
21,800 in 1993 to 25,600 by 2010. 


1 Since the preparation of these projections, the estimates of non-permanent residents were 
revised. The estimate for 1995 was 258,500. 


¢ For more information, see Population Projections for Canada, Provinces 
and Territories, 1993-2016, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-520-XPB. 
Also, for information on the projections of households, see Projections of 
Households and Families for Canada, Provinces and Territories, 1994- 
2016, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-522-XPB. 


the period 1946 to 1906.! This period has 
become known as the baby boom era. 
During the height of the baby boom 
in 1959, 473,700 babies were born, 
representing a 59% increase since the 
beginning of the boom in 1940. 

The baby boom era, however, was only 
a temporary deviation in a long-term 
decline in fertility. In the late 1960s, 
Canada’s fertility rate returned to its 
downward path. In 1966, women of 
childbearing age had an average of 2.8 
births, compared with 3.9 births in 1959. 
Fertility continued to drop to below the 
replacement level of 2.1 births in 1972. 
Since then, fertility has remained fairly 
stable at around 1.7 births per woman. 


Canadians are living longer As they 
have in other industrial countries, mortal- 
ity rates in Canada have declined 
considerably due to improved quality of 
life and health care. In 1993, there were 
7.1 deaths per 1,000 people, down from 
9.9 in 1946. The declining mortality rate 
has resulted in increased life expectancy 
for Canadians. In 1993, a baby boy was 
expected to live to age 75 and a baby girl 
to age 81. This compared with 66.3 and 
70.8 years for a baby boy and baby girl, 
respectively, in 1951. 


Natural increase expected to fall to 
zero around 2030 Natural increase is a 
major determinant of population growth. 
In 1960, 88% of the population growth 
(339,300 people) was attributable to natu- 
ral increase. With the onset of the “baby 
bust,” however, natural increase dropped 
to 253,700 in 1966. The long-term trend 
of natural growth has been downward. If 
fertility remains at the current level of 1.7 
births per woman, natural growth will 
decline to 147,100 in the year 2001. As 
boomers age, the number of deaths will 
increase. By 2030, natural increase is 
anticipated to fall to zero, and subse- 
quently, deaths could exceed births. 


Immigration and population growth 
International migration? is another 
potential source of population growth. 
Immigration is by far the most important 
component of international migration. The 
contribution of immigrants to Canada's 
population growth has fluctuated over the 
years, reflecting changes in the annual 
immigration levels set by government. 
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However, the role of immigration has 
become increasingly important in the face 
of declining natural increase. 

In 1992, 216,000 people were added to 
Canada’s population through net interna- 
tional migration; this number decreased 
slightly to 214,200 in 1993. In these two 
years, net migration actually surpassed 
natural increase (206,100 in 1992 and 
190,600 in 1993). Although net interna- 
tional migration dropped to 184,800 in 
1995, its contribution to overall popula- 
tion growth was about the same as that 
of natural increase (170,000). 

As natural increase is expected to 
decline in the future, net migration will 
play an even more important role in pop- 
ulation growth. If immigration targets 
remain at the recent annual level of 
250,000 people, the contribution of net 
migration will continue to surpass that of 
natural increase. By 2030, when natural 
increase is projected to reach zero, immi- 
gration will be Canada's only source of 
population growth. 


Low fertility and mortality result in 
an aging population? The age structure 
of a population is largely determined by 
its fertility and mortality levels. Over the 
years, the combined effects of low fertil- 
ity and mortality levels in Canada have 
resulted in an age structure with a larger 
proportion of older and a smaller propor- 
tion of younger people. 

In 1961, nearly four in ten people were 
under age 18, reflecting high fertility 
levels during the baby boom era. 
However, because of low fertility levels 
since the late 1960s, young people 
accounted for just one in four people 
(24%) in 1995. At the same time, seniors 
accounted for 12% of the population, 
compared with 8% in 1961. 

This aging of the population is expected 
to continue because of improved longevity 
and the aging of the baby boom genera- 
tion. By 2016, the number of seniors is 
expected to grow to nearly 6 million, 
accounting for 16% of the population. By 
2041, the number of seniors will have 
tripled its present level to nearly 10 
million. By then, almost one in four people 
(23%) will be aged 65 and over. 

Because life expectancy for men is 
catching up with that for women, the 
imbalance in the sex ratio among seniors 
will decrease. In 1991, there were 81.6 


men per 100 women aged 65 to 74, and 
60.2 men per 100 women 75 years and 
over. These ratios will increase to 90.7 
and 64.1 for the two age groups by 2016. 

Population aging holds significant 
socio-economic implications for society. 
If people continue to retire in their mid- 
sixties, the ratio of pensioners to workers 
will continue to increase. The old-age 
dependency ratio between seniors and 
working-age people is expected to 
increase to 24.9 by 2016, from 18.6 in 


1994. One effect of the increasing ratio 
of pensioners to workers will be the 


1 See “Canadian Fertility, 1951 to 1993: From 
Boom to Bust to Stability?” Canadian Social 
Trends, Winter 1995. 


2 Net international migration includes all landed 
immigrants and returning Canadians minus the 
number of people who leave Canada (emigrants). 
The number is also adjusted for non-permanent 
residents. 


3 See “Population Aging: Baby Boomers Into the 
21st Century,” Canadian Social Trends, Summer 
1993. 
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increased cost of maintaining public 
pension plans.1 

An aging population will also result in 
an increase of medical-care needs and 
will raise the costs of providing that care. 
In particular, the costs of treating diseases 
common among older people, such as 
heart disease, stroke and cancer, will 
increase. With improved health care, peo- 
ple will live longer but will be more 
likely to suffer from chronic illnesses 
which require long-term care. 

It is also true, however, that the coming 
generation of seniors will generally be 
healthier than previous generations. In 
addition, higher labour force participation 
among men and women will result in 
increased financial independence. Upon 
retirement, seniors’ contribution to soci- 
ety will shift from paid to unpaid work. 


More seniors today, particularly senior 
women, are living alone. A growing 
senior population raises issues such as 
housing affordability and design. Goods 
and services that will enable older people 
to maintain independent lifestyles will 
become increasingly important. 


People under age 18: a growing num- 
ber, but a declining proportion 
Because of the large number of children 
born to the baby boom generation, the 
number of people under age 18 
increased steadily to 7.2 million in 1995, 
from 6.7 million in 1986. If fertility 
remains at the current level, the size of 
this group is expected to grow to 7.5 mil- 
lion by 2016, and to 8.1 million by 2041, 
However, this group will make up an 
increasingly smaller proportion of the total 


Canada’s population, 1995 and 2016 
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— 
population. People under age 18 account- 
ed for 24% of the total population in 1995. 
This proportion is expected to drop to 
20% by 2016, and to 19% by 2041. 
Nevertheless, the steady increase of the 
school-age population will ensure a con- 
tinued demand for primary and secondary 
education, and for child-care facilities. 


Slow, but continuous growth of the 
young adult population The number 
of young adults aged 18 to 24 peaked at 
3.5 million in 1982 when the majority of 
the baby boomers reached adulthood. 
This population, however, is expected to 
drop to 2.8 million by 1996, but will 
increase again to 3.3 million by 2016, and 
to 3.5 million by 2041. 

Since it is at this age people pursue 


postsecondary studies, the demand for 


Females 


> Age group 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 91-213-XPB and 91-520-XPB. 
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this level of education will likely contin- 
ue. Postsecondary education is currently 
undergoing funding and program review, 
and youth unemployment remains high. 
Therefore, improving access to higher 
education, and training an efficient and 
competitive work force for the next 
century are among the priorities facing 
policy makers. 


Smaller proportion of the population 
will be of working age Generally, 
people start to enter the labour force at 
around age 18 and retire in their 60s. The 
size of the working-age population 
increased significantly in the late 1960s as 
the boomers reached working-age. In 
1971, 12.5 million people were aged 18 
to 64. This number increased to 15.6 
million in 1981 and to 18.9 million in 
1995. The working-age population is 
expected to continue to grow. By 2001, 
20.4 million people will be of working- 
age, and the number will increase 
gradually to 23.7 million by 2016, and 
25.1 million by 2041. 

As a proportion of the total population, 
however, the working-age group will 
likely decrease as boomers start to reach 
retirement age around 2010. In 1971, 57% 
of the population were of working-age. 
The proportion increased to 64% in 1995. 
By 2011, 65% of the population will be of 
working-age. The proportion will then 


start to decline to 64% in 2016, and to 
59% in 2041. 


Older work force In the next twenty 
years, the baby boomers will be in their 
40s and 50s, and thus, result in an aging 
work force. Almost one-third (32%) of 
working-age people were in the age 
range 45 to 64 in 1994. This proportion is 
expected to increase to 44% by 2016. 

There are many issues related to an 
aging work force. Older workers are 
more experienced and less likely to 
change career, and therefore, are a more 
stable work force. However, the careers 
of many older workers may plateau as 
competition for more senior positions 
increases, This, in turn, may block the 
career advancement of younger workers. 

Furthermore, an aging population will 
also result in more people with work dis- 
abilities. According to Statistics Canada’s 
special projections of people with disabil- 
ities, 60% of people with work disabilities 
will be aged 45 to 64 by 2016, up from 
40% in 1993. 

Challenges for a greying work force are 
many. Older workers need to continue to 
update their skills in an economy increas- 
ingly based on technology, knowledge 
and information. Employers may need to 
become more innovative in managing 
their human resources. This could include 
offering part-time work to employees 
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Non-family households to increase 


Changing demographics also have implications for the household. The 
number of households is expected to reach 15.1 million by 2016, up from 
10.3 million in 1991. Household growth results from a combination of factors, 
such as changes in the age at which people form a household, increasing 


decline of multi-family households. 


divorce rates, fewer marriages, and the growing incidence of solo living. Non- 
family households! are projected to increase to 33% by 2016, from 29% of all 
households in 1991, while family households will drop to 67% from 71%. 
Household size is also expected to drop to an average of 2.5 people by 
2016, from 2.7 in 1991. This decline is mainly due to the growing number of 
non-family households, those headed by lone parents, and an on-going 


1 Non-family households consist mainly of people living alone or unrelated people sharing a 


dwelling. 
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before retirement, and providing early 
retirement incentives which would create 
more opportunities for younger workers. 


Population trends underlie many 
important policy concerns As the 
twenty-first century approaches, there are 
many issues facing policy makers and the 
public at large. For instance, what can be 
done to keep the economy viable with 
slow population growth and an aging 
population? How can we maintain a 
smaller but competitive and efficient 
labour force? How can we provide qual- 
ity health care in response to increasing 
demands? And how can we minimize 
regional disparity and respond to the 
population changes faced by different 
regions in Canada? Population projections 
are useful tools that will assist decision- 
makers in both the public and private 
sectors in addressing these and other 
related issues. 


4 See “Government Sponsored Income Security 
Programs for Seniors: Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans,” Canadian Social Trends, Spring 1996. 


¢ This article was adapted from Popula- 
tion Projections for Canada, Provinces 
and Territories, 1993-2016, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 91-520-XPB. 


Tina Chui is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 


¢ See this issue’s Educator’s Notebook 
‘or a suggested lesson plan based on this 
article. 
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RETIREMENTSa: 


RETIRED MEN IN CANADA 


or many people, retirement is no longer 
WW oa is \n clearly defined in terms of age, number 
y of years of service or pension eligibility. There 


are many avenues to retirement, as well as ages 


chosen to make this transition in life. Some peo- 


ple retire simply because they are ready to do 
so, while others take advantage of early retire- 
ment incentives. Still others retire for health 
reasons or because they have lost their job. 

At the same time, some people work for pay 
well beyond the traditional retirement age, 
either out of personal preference or for financial 
reasons. And for many, retirement does not 
mean leaving the work force for good - it is 
often a more gradual transition. 

Because older men and women have had very 


different labour force experiences, it is difficult 


to compare their retirement behaviour. It also 
appears that many women define retirement in 


different terms than men do. Therefore, the 


main part of this article focuses on retired men. 


=| 
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Almost one-half of Canadian men aged 55 and 
over are retired According to the 1994 General 
Social Survey, 59% of men aged 55 and over were 
retired. Not surprisingly, the likelihood of being 
retired increased with age. For example, in 1994, 
14% of men aged 55 to 59 were retired. This 
tripled to 45% of men aged 60 to 64, and 78% of 
men aged 65 to 69. The prevalence of retirement 
levelled off among men in their 70s, moving from 
87% of those in their early 70s to 92% of those 
aged 80 and over. 

Shifts in these rates were slight between 1989 
and 1994. The largest difference was among men 
in their 70s. For example, the proportion of men 
aged 75 to 79 who were retired dropped to 89% 
in 1994, from 95% in 1989, 


Retirement age has moved away from 65 In 
1994, the average retirement age, calculated 
across all men who were retired at the time of the 
survey, was 61.4 years. While this average! was 
virtually unchanged since 1989, there was a shift 
away from the 65-year mark. In 1994, just 10% of 
men had retired at the traditional age of 65, down 
from 19% in 1989. 

The shift was towards both younger and older 
retirement ages. In 1994, 21% of all retired men 
had left the work force between the ages of 55 and 
59, up from 17% in 1989 for the same age group. 
Also, the proportion who retired after age 65 rose 
to 25% from 21%. 


Retirement age related to reasons for retiring 
One-quarter of retired men said they left the work 
force because of their health. These men tended 
to retire at a younger than average age (59.6 
years). Personal choice was an equally important 
reason for retirement among men (24%). These 
men retired, on average, at age 61.6. The introduc- 
tion of more flexibility in retirement age in some 
public and private pension plans has contributed 
to retirement before age 65. 

Mandatory retirement policies were cited by 
16% of retired men. This proportion was about 
half of what it was in 1989. As expected, men 
pushed from the work world through mandatory 
retirement policies tended to be older on average 
(63.1 years) than men who retired for other 
reasons, 

Early retirement incentives accounted for 10% of 
men’s retirements. Many public and private sector 
organizations have used early retirement packages 
as one of the ways to downsize their work force. 


'The retirement age distribution includes all retirees, 
regardless of how long they have been retired. Therefore, 
comparisons of the retired population are affected by those 
who have left the scope of the survey by dying or going into 
an institution, as well as by people who retired in recent 
years. 


Men who retired because of early retirement 
incentives did so at an average age of 59.3. 

One in ten retired men left the labour force 
because of unemployment. In 1994, the average 
retirement age for men who had retired while 
unemployed was 62.1 years. Another 11% of men 
retired because “they felt old enough,” and did so 
the latest, at an average age of 64.4. 


Many men retired before the traditional 
retirement age of 65 


50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 


Age group 


70-74 


Main activities of older men in 1994: 


ee Employed | Retired | Other2 


1 Estimate too small to be released. 
2 Other activities include looking for a job and keeping house. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


Health and personal choice leading 
reasons why men retire 
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Retirement concept less clear for women 


Although the road to retirement for today’s younger 
women could be expected to resemble that of men in 
many ways, most senior women have not had as strong an 
attachment to the paid labour force. If retirement is gener- 
ally understood as leaving a life of working for pay, the 
criteria for determining if a man is retired are adequate. 
People are considered to be “retired” if they worked at a 
job at any time in the past and if they describe their main 
activity as “retired.” 

These criteria produce a less clear picture of women’s 
retirement. Undoubtedly, many older women have made a 
transition from working for pay to retirement. However, 
some women may define their retirement in different 
terms. Many older women who call themselves retired last 
worked for pay before their children were born. In addi- 
tion, some women base their perception of their retired 
status on transitions in their life that are unrelated to their 
own employment. These include, for example, their 
husband’s retirement or eligibility for a pension cheque. 

Many elderly women described themselves as retired even 
though women that age tended not to work outside the 
home. Women’s participation in the labour force doubled 
since the 1950s. Over the forty-year period 1953 to 1993, for 
example, women’s participation in the labour force moved 
to 58% from 23%. In comparison, the 


Some of these women were still in their childbearing years 
and left the work force to raise children. 

The fact that women are generally younger than their 
husbands, coupled with the tendency for spouses to retire 
at the same time, also contributes to a lower average retire- 
ment age among women. For example, the 7% of women 
who said they retired because their spouse retired had an 
average retirement age of 59.2. For some of these women, 
this entailed leaving their employment at the same time as 
their spouse. For others, however, it may have meant mak- 
ing a role shift from homemaker to a partner in retirement. 


proportion of men in the labour force 
was 83% in 1953, but declined to 73% 
in 1993. In spite of these low histor- 
ical rates of labour force participation, 
46% of women aged 80 and over said 
they were retired. 

Women who reported being retired 
had an average age of 58.5 at the 
time of their retirement. The larger 
proportion of women than men who 
retired for reasons not related to the 
labour market is associated with 
younger average retirement ages. 
Again, this suggests a broader inter- 
pretation of “retirement” among 
women. For example, 13% of women 
said they retired for family reasons: 
raising children or caring for a sick 
spouse or other relative. Very few 
men reported these reasons. Women 
who retired for family reasons did so 
at a very young average age (48), 
compared with other retired people. 


50-54 
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Smaller proportion of older women employed 


BN8) 


Main activities of older women in 1994: 


pal Employed feed Retired ES Other! 


1 Other activities include looking for a job and keeping house. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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About six out of ten retired men have a 
pension plan Among retired men, 59% had a 
pension plan from a former employer upon retire- 
ment. Those who received retirement or pension 
plan benefits tended to retire earlier than those 
who did not. Seventy percent retired before 
age 65. In comparison, 59% of men without 
pension benefits retired before age 65. 

In the past few years, a number of factors have 
contributed to earlier retirements among men. 
These include government and corporate down- 
sizing in the 1990s, the fact that more people 
have pension plans, and the greater flexibility in 
these plans. On the other hand, some seniors 
who wanted to continue working have fought 


mandatory retirement. Furthermore, some of 


those concerned with the rising cost of supporting 
pension plans have proposed raising the age 
requirements for receiving benefits. Many workers 
will still want to retire when they can. However, 
many skilled older people willingly remain in the 
workplace, whether or not they need the money. 
This may soften the effect that a rapidly aging 
society will have on the supply of labour. 


* For more information, see Canada’s Changing 
Retirement Patterns, Findings from the 
General Social Survey, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no, 89-546-XPE. 


Manon Monette is an analyst with Housing, 
Family and Social Statistics Division, Statistics 


Canada. 
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RETIREMENTSa: 


GOING BACK TO WORK 


by Manon Monette 


‘x le any people who have retired still have 


the ability and the desire to hold down 
lw SH a job. According to the 1994 General Social 
ab Survey, 13% of people aged 50 and over who 

r ———— had ever retired went back to work afterwards. 


LS ye 
C= And just as there were many circumstances asso- 
nN, a 


a ee | 


ciated with their leaving the work force, there 


were a variety of reasons for returning to work. 
{ / In 1994, 16% of men who had ever retired 
aa X s returned to the labour force at some time 
‘iN ] 4 : after their first retirement. Overall, 


men made up 71% of people who 


had left retirement to take a job. 


Only 8% of women who had been 
retired went back to work for pay. A similar 


proportion of men (61%) and women (55%) 


al 
who returned to work had had a job five years 
7 hs 
previous to the survey. In contrast, smaller pro- 
~ portions of all retired men (26%), and women 


in particular (16%), worked five years earlier. 


GeORTy . | This indicates that women who ever returned to 
C work were more likely to have retired from 


recent employment. 
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As expected, returnees tended to have retired at an earlier aver- 
age age (57.9) than other retired people (60.6). In addition, the 
likelihood of ever having returned to work was greatest among 
younger retirees. For example, 26% of those aged 55 to 59 in 
1994 had returned to work at some time, compared with only 
8% of those aged 70 and over in 1994. 

People who took an early retirement incentive were most 
likely to return to the work force (27%), compared with people 
who retired for other reasons. Fifteen percent of people who 
retired because of job loss returned, followed by 14% who felt 
old enough and 13% whose choice it was to retire. In contrast. 
those who left the work force because of health problems, fami- 
ly reasons, a partner retiring or mandatory 


..as are those in managerial and professional occupations 
Retirees who return to work tend also to have retired from man- 
agerial and professional occupations. People in these 
occupational groups accounted for about one-third (34%) of 
those returning to work, but only 25% of those who remained in 
retirement. These people likely had skills that gave them access 
to a wide variety of post-retirement jobs, including consulting 
and contract work. 


Part-time and temporary jobs common Although only 10% 
of retirees had part-time jobs before retiring, 59% of those who 
returned to work took part-time employment. Among women, 


retirement were least likely to return to paid work, | 
Among those citing health problems, only 5% 
returned. 


Many reasons for returning to paid work 
Among first-time retirees who returned to work, 
25% returned for financial reasons. Other reasons, 
however, were also common: 20% returned to 
work to occupy their spare time, 21% returned 
because they wanted to, and 34% had other rea- 
sons. The feeling they were too young to retire 
and decisions to live in a different location were 
common among these other reasons. 


Retirees in larger households more likely to 
return to paid work Only 9% of retirees living 
alone returned to work, compared with 13% 
of people in two-person households (mainly 


couples), and 19% of those in households with 
three or more people. People in these larger 


—__—___— 


Younger people more likely to have returned 
to paid work 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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% Of retirees who had ever returned to paid work 
3 0 


55-59 60-64 Gh Gomnn On nieve! 


Age at the time of the survey 


Under 55 


households were most likely to cite financial 


reasons (45%) for returning to work. In contrast, 
24% of those living alone and 17% of those in 
couples came out of retirement for financial 
reasons. Among people who lived alone, the most 
common reason for returning to work was to 
occupy their spare time (32%). 

Living with a spouse who worked was also relat- 
ed to the likelihood of returning to paid work. 
Almost one-half (48%) of former retirees who were 
working at the time of the survey had a spouse or 
partner whose main activity during the past year 
was paid work. Once again, these people tended 
to be younger than other retirees, 


Retirees with higher education most likely 
to return to paid work... Among university- 
educated retirees, 23% had returned to work. In 
contrast, only 13% of retired people with high 
school diplomas or postsecondary, non-university 
educations returned. People with less than a high 
school diploma were least likely to have returned 
to work (9%). The relationship between higher 


education and the likelihood of having returned to | 


25% of people came out of retirement for 
financial reasons 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


%o of retirees who had ever returned to paid work 


25% 


21% 


Want to 
work 


eturned full time Fats Returned part time Es Total 


Financial Occupy Other reasons 


Spare time 


paid work held true among all age groups. 
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the rate of part-time employment moved to 68% for those who 
returned to work, from 20% before retirement. Part-time work 
was rare among men before they retired (5%), but rose to 51% 
among those returning to work. 

Many jobs taken after retirement involved temporary work, 
either with a contract (21% of returnees) or without (17%). The 
remaining 62% of returning retirees held jobs with an indefinite 
duration. As was the case for part-time work, women (45%) 
were more likely than men (36%) to take temporary work. 

Self-employment was also common among people returning to 
the workplace. Although few were self-employed before retire- 
ment (about 13% of all retirees), many wage earners made a 
move to self-employment when they returned to the labour 
force (29% of former wage earners). 


Those who return to paid work do so soon after retirement 
On average, retirees who returned to work did so 1.5 years after 
their initial retirement. One-half went back to work within one 
year, while another 30% returned after one to two years. Those 
who returned within a year tended to work full time (57%) and 
tended to be self-employed (65%). In contrast, 71% of those who 
went back to work after two years worked part time, and 81% 
were Wage earners. 

For some, returning to work may have been part of an overall 
career plan. For example, many people may choose to take a 
pension as soon as they are eligible and then start a new career 
or continue their old one as a contract worker. 


Employment remains an important part of the lives of 
many “retirees” The people who did not stay retired were 
most likely to be men, relatively young and well-educated. They 
also tended to come from managerial and professional occupa- 
tions. Most received retirement pension benefits from their 
previous employer, and financial reasons for returning to work 
were not foremost. These people either liked to work or needed 
a way to spend their spare time. 

The tendency to return to work underlines the importance of 
paid work in the lives of older men. The non-standard types of 
work that characterize the return to the workplace provide many 
people with a transitional period. Many men make a major adjust- 
ment from decades of working full time to suddenly having a 
considerable amount of free time on their hands. In contrast, many 
older women have not had to make this kind of adjustment. As 
younger women develop life-long attachments to the work world 
similar to men’s, along with pension entitlements, it is possible that 
their retirement patterns will converge with those of men. 


¢ For more information, see Canada’s Changing Retirement 
Patterns, Findings from the General Social Survey, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 89-540-XPE. 


Manon Monette is an analyst with Housing, Family and Social 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. 
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GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 


Statistics Canadas General Social Survey (GSS) gathers data on 
the demographic and social characteristics of Canadians. The 
1994 GSS focused on education, work and retirement. The 
survey targeted people aged 15 and over living in Canada, 
except for residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
and full-time residents of institutions. 

The sample included nearly 12,000 people, including a sup- 
plementary sample of 1,500 people aged 55 to 74. Interviews 
were conducted by telephone over a twelve-month period in 
1994, with a response rate of 81%. 


Measurement of “retirement” 

People were considered “currently retired” if they had been 
previously employed and declared retirement as their main 
activity during the week prior to the survey. 

People who were “previously retired” were aged 50 and over 
and had retired at some time in the past. These retirees could 
have retired again before the survey or they could have been 
working for pay at the time of the survey. 
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LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 
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by Garnett Picot 
and John Myles 


p= mployment earnings of workers under age 


35 have declined substantially since the late 
1970s. Although most children under age 15 live 
in families headed by young adults, the proportion 
of children living in low-income families was rela- 
tively stable through the 1980s, rising and falling 
with the business cycle. Had declining earnings 
been the only factor at work, the percentage of 
children in low-income families would have risen 
substantially. However, rising transfer payments to 
families helped keep the incidence of children 
living in low-income families stable. Moreover, 
changes in family and labour market behaviour 
have counter-balanced the effect of declining 
earnings. Today’s parents are having fewer chil- 
dren and are having them later in life. Education 
levels are higher than in the past, and dual-earner 


families are more common. 


—= 
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Proportion of children in low-income 
, families stable Fluctuations in the 
Proportion of children living in low-income families! GeSig | percentage of children under age 18 who 
lived in low-income families can be 
attributed to changes in the business cycle 
through the 1980s and early 1990s. The 
percentage of children below Statistics 
Canada's Low Income Cut-offs (LICOs) 
rose during recessions and declined during 
expansions. There was, however, no long- 
term trend, either upward or downward. 
The percentage of children in low- 
income families was higher in 1993 than 
during the recession of the early 1980s. It 
is, however, too early to tell whether or 
not an upward long-term trend began 
in the 1990s, as more years of data are 
; ; " . needed. In any case, there was no upward 
1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 oo trend in the proportion of children living 
in low-income families, during the 1980s. 
Measuring low income using the 0.5 
median income cut-off tells a similar story. 
In 1991, 17% of Canadian children under 
age 7 lived in families that had 
ee ue oe 3 {| less than one-half the median 
CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER | family income, a slight increase 
| from 16% in 1973. Among older 
children aged 7 to 14, however, 
the rate dropped to 14% in 1991, 


. . : orm OO, 4 (G aay a 
Measuring low income from 19% in 1973. Overall, the 
incidence of children living in 


low-income families did not 
change significantly over this 
period. 


1 Children under age 18 living in families with incomes below the Low Income Cut-offs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB. 
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This article uses a measure of low income known as the “0.5 median income cut-off.” 
The approach examines the distribution of family income based on the “Adult 
Equivalent Adjusted” (AEA) income for each economic family.! To calculate the AEA 
family income, the first adult in the family is given a weight of 1.0 while other members 
are assigned weights of 0.4 or 0.3, depending on the family composition. The number 
of “adult equivalents” in the family is simply the sum of these weights. The per capita 
AEA family income is the total family income divided by the number of “equivalent” 
adults in that family. In this manner, the efficiencies that can be gained in larger 
families from sharing the costs involved in running a household are taken into account. 

Next, the median AEA family income is determined (the point where half of families 
have incomes above that value and half have incomes below). Families with incomes 
less than one-half of this median value (the 0.5 median income cut-off) are considered 
to have a low income. 

This article also employs a measure of low income more widely used at Statistics 
Canada known as Low Income Cut-offs (LICOs). Based on 1992 spending patterns, 
families below the LICOs spent at least 60% of their income on food, shelter and cloth- 
ing, and were therefore considered to have a low income. In comparison, the average 
Canadian family spent only 40% of their income on these items. 


Employment earnings have 
been falling among young and 
low-wage workers Earnings 
among young adults began to 
fall in the late 1970s, and this 
decline accelerated during and 
immediately following the 
recession of the early 1980s. 
Shifts in the earnings of young 
men illustrate this decline. After 
adjusting for inflation, the annu- 
al earnings of men aged 25 to 
34 working full time all year fell 
10% between 1979 and 1992. 
Among those aged 17 to 24, the 
decline was 19%. 

Employment earnings con- 
stitute the largest proportion 
of overall family income. In 
addition, the majority (60%) 
of young children under age 7 
lived in households where the 
highest earner was under age 35. 


(a) 


‘An economic family is a group of two or more people who live in the same dwelling and are related to 
each other by blood, marriage, common law or adoption. Family income includes federal and provincial 
income taxes and all government transfers. 


¢ For more information, see Wolfson, M. and J. Evans, Statistics Canada’s Low 
Income Cut-offs: Methodological Concerns and Possibilities, Statistics Canada, 
Analytical Studies Branch, Product no. 72N0002. 
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Consequently, one might have expected 
the rate of low income among children to 
have risen as the earnings of younger 
adults fell. As outlined above, however, 
this did not happen and rates of children 
living in low-income families remained 
quite stable. 

The drop in earnings among young 
workers is part of a larger story regarding 
the widening gap between low- and 
high-wage earners. For example, lower 
paid workers experienced greater 
declines in earnings than did other work- 
ers throughout the 1980s. Focusing 
on those working full time all year, the 
lowest paid (the one-fifth of workers with 
the lowest annual earnings) saw their 
earnings fall 15% between 1975 and 
1993, while earnings changed little 
among higher paid workers. This in- 
creased polarization of earnings has been 
among the most significant economic 
developments of the past two decades. ! 

Despite significant changes in the 
distribution of labour market earnings, 
however, the distribution of overall family 
income has remained remarkably stable. 
Although the trend among younger work- 
ers has been towards lower employment 
earnings, the prevalence of low incomes 
(employment earnings plus income from 
other sources) among young families has 
followed the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle, in part because government 
transfers to families have increased, and 
in part because of changes in family 
composition. 


Government transfers grew as 
employment income fell among 
young families with children Between 
1973 and 1991, as employment earnings 
declined for many families, government 
transfers* became an increasingly impor- 
tant source of income, especially for 
families with children. By 1991, transfers 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 


'For more information, see Morissette, R., J. Myles 
and G. Picot, “Earnings Inequality and the Distri- 
bution of Working Time in Canada,” Canadian 
Business Economics, Spring 1994; and Morissette, 
René, Why Has Inequality in Weekly Earnings 
Increased in Canada?, Statistics Canada, Analytical 
Studies Branch, Product no. 11F0019E, no. 80. 


2 Government transfers include family and youth 
allowances, Old Age Security, Guaranteed Income 
Supplement, Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, 
Unemployment Insurance benefits, Social 
Assistance, federal and provincial tax credits, and 
other government transfers. 


after-tax income of low-income families, 
up from just over one-third in 1973. 

In those low-income families with 
young children under age 7, the share 
of after-tax income from government 
transfers rose to 63% in 1991, up from 
45% in 1981, and from 36% in 1973. Most 
of this increase in transfer payments 
came from the Child Tax Credit and from 
Social Assistance. 


since the late 1970s 


Real annual earnings (1969=100 base) 
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Employment earnings of young men have fallen 


Transfer payments played a significant 
role in keeping the incidence of low 
income among children stable. In the 
absence of transfer payments and taxes, 
the proportion of children under age 7 in 
low-income families would have risen to 
28% in 1991, up from 20% in 1981. 
However, the actual rate of low income 
among these children (including the 
impact of transfers and taxes) rose much 
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Low-income families with children’ depending 


more on transfers 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Analytical Studies Branch, Product no. 11F0019E, no. 82. 
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1 Families, with children under age 15, with incomes below 0.5 of median family income. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Analytical Studies Branch, Product no. 11F0019E, no. 82. 
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more modestly, to 17% from 15% over the 
same period. The pattern was similar for 
families with children aged 7 to 14. Thus, 
increases in transfer payments off-set 
declines in earnings and contributed to a 
relatively stable incidence of low income 
among children. 


Changing family structure has had a 
major impact on low income among 
children Transfer payments are not the 
only reason for the relative stability in the 
prevalence of low income among chil- 
dren in the face of declining earnings. 
The families in which children live today 
are very different from those of a decade 
or two ago. Parents are having fewer 
children, and are having them later in 
life. Also, parents are generally better 
educated, and mothers are more likely to 


be in the labour force. The cumulative 
effect of these changes helped stabilize 
the incidence of low income among 
children. 


¢ Fewer children The proportion of fam- 
ilies with two or fewer children increased 
from 60% to 70% between 1973 and 1991. 
Smaller families are at lower risk of low 
income because there are fewer people 
sharing resources. 


¢ Having children later The age at which 
parents have children has also increased. 
The proportion of children in families in 
which the highest earner was under age 26 
dropped to 11% in 1991 from 18% in 1973. 
Since family income tends to be higher 
among older workers, children born to 


older parents are relatively better off. 
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* Parents are better educated Parents 
are also better educated than in the past, 
again increasing their earnings potential. 
The proportion of children in families 
where the highest earner had at least 
some postsecondary education rose to 
over 40% in 1991 from 25% in 1973. 


* More dual-earner families The share 
of children in families with two or more 
adult earners rose dramatically to 62% in 
1991 from 38% in 1973. This rise in the 
number of dual-earner families increased 
the earnings of families and reduced the 
risk of low income among children. 


¢ More lone-parent families |n con- 
trast, children living with only one parent 
are more likely to be in a low-income 
situation. The proportion of children 
living in economic families with only one 
adult rose to 11% in 1991 from 5% in 
1973. However, the other changes in fam- 
ily characteristics — particularly the trend 
toward more dual-earner families and the 
lower number of children per family - 
have more than offset the impact of the 
rising number of lone-parent families. 


Demographic changes tended to 
reduce low income among children 
These changes in family characteristics 
(fewer children, having them later in life, 
higher education levels of parents, more 
dual-earner families and more lone-parent 
families) reduced the incidence of low 
income among children under age 7 by 
nearly 4 percentage points between 1973 
and 1991.4 For children aged 7 to 14, 
changing family characteristics had an 
even more significant effect. It is esti- 
mated that these changes in family 
composition reduced the incidence of low 
income among this age group by 7 
percentage points. Without these changes, 
the incidence of low income would have 
risen, 


Transfers and demographics resulted 
in stability If employment earnings had 


3 For more information, see Dooley, M., “The 
Demography of Child Poverty in Canada, 1973- 
1986,” Canadian Studies in Population, vol. 
18(1), 1991. 


4 This estimate was derived using a statistical 
technique known as logistic regression analysis 
decomposition. For more information, see 
Statistics Canada, Analytical Studies Branch, 
Product no. 11F0019E, no. 82. 
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declined in isolation, the percentage of 
children in families with low income 
would have risen between 1973 and 
1991. There are two main reasons why 
this did not happen: rising transfer pay- 
ments to families through the 1980s and 
changes in the characteristics of families 
with children. 

Financial pressure on Canada’s social 
safety net may result in reductions of 
overall transfers and an increased empha- 
sis On targeting such transfers on the 
basis of need. Whether changes in family 
characteristics, in particular the increase 
in the number of dual-earner families, 
will off-set any future declines in 
employment earnings of young families 


remains to be seen. It also remains to be 
seen whether employment earnings 
among young and low-wage workers will 
continue to decline as they did through 
the 1980s and early 1990s. 

Thus, there is considerable uncertainty 
over future trends in the three factors 
(employment earnings, transfer payments 
and changing family structure) that result- 
ed in relatively stable proportions of 
children in low-income situations over 
the past two decades. Given the signifi- 
cant changes taking place both in the 
labour market and in Canada’s social 
transfer system, continued careful moni- 
toring of trends in low income and their 


— 


underlying causes is needed. 
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A work disincentive effect? 


Some have suggested that increases in social transfers actually encourage 
low employment earnings (resulting in more children living in low-income 
situations). By providing an alternative to the labour market, it is argued, the 
welfare state creates disincentives for individuals and families to work and 
encourages dependency. Although a work disincentive almost certainly 
exists, the issue is one of magnitude. It is highly unlikely that any work dis- 
incentive effect would be large enough to explain the declines in 
employment income among young families outlined in this article. 

Studies examining the effects of transfer payments in Canada, and else- 
where, conclude that changes in the system of taxation and social transfers 
have only modest effects on labour supply.! Furthermore, declining employ- 
ment earnings among young people are not unique to Canada. In fact, 
similar declines have occurred in most Western countries, despite vastly dif- 
ferent social security systems. The United States experienced comparable 
changes in the distribution of earnings, even though work disincentives in 
that country were being reduced through the 1980s as the transfer system 
was eroded. 

After almost a decade of work in this area, researchers have moved away 
from the view that the transfer system explains declining earings among 
younger and low-wage workers. Instead, attention is turning to the demand 
side of the labour market, the effects of changing trade patterns and the 
introduction of new technologies. 

Thus, it is unlikely that work disincentive effects of transfer programs were 
the major cause of declining earnings for most young parents. It is much 
more likely that the transfer system responded to changing labour market 
conditions. 


' For more information, see Blank, R., Social Protection vs. Economic Flexibility, Is There a 
Trade-Off?, Chicago Press, 1994; and Hum, D. and W. Simpson, Income Maintenance, 
Work Effort and the Canadian Mincome Experiment, Economic Council of Canada, 1991. 
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¢ For more information, see Picot, G. and 
J. Myles, Social Transfers, Changing 
Family Structure and Low Income 
Among Children, Statistics Canada, 
Analytical Studies Branch, Product no. 
L1FOOI9E, no. 82. 


Garnett Picot is Director of the Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division, 
Statistics Canada, and John Myles is 
Professor of Sociology, Florida State 
University. 
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“living with 


relatives 


HOME IS A PRIVATE PLACE, WHERE THE 
intimacy of everyday lite is shared between 
spouses or among parents and children — 
but seldom with anyone else, In 1991, more 
than four out of five Canadians in private 
households lived in a nuclear or census 
family. At the same time, though, nearly one 


million people lived with relatives other 


than their own nuclear family. These people 
tended to live with a parent, a Sibling, a son 
or a daughter — people with whom a home 
was once shared. 


Although people “living with relatives” are not 
nuclear or census family members, they do 
form part of a more broadly defined unit 
known as an economic family. Related people 
who live together, regardless of how they are 
related, constitute an economic family. This 
article examines the characteristics of people 
who live with relatives in an economic family, 
but are not census family members. 

In 1991, 3% of the total population in 
private households lived with relatives, a pro- 
portion that has been stable over the past two 
decades. People living with relatives reside in 
one of two different types of households. 
They may live with a related census family (a 


mother who lives with her son’s family), or 


share a home with other relatives, though 
nobody in the household forms a census 
family (two brothers sharing an apartment). 


BY NANCY ZUKEWICH GHALAM 


J 
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How family is defined can have many implications. For example, 
eligibility for employee benefits, child-care subsidies, child tax 
benefits and income support programs are often based on family 
structure or family income. Although much social analysis has 
focused on nuclear or census families, exploring other types of 
family arrangements could provide insight into a host of issues 
related to social change and socio-economic well-being. An 
elderly woman, for instance, may require different social services 
if she lives alone versus living with her spouse. The same woman 
living with her daughter's family may affect their need for outside 
child care, or the degree to which the family has both child-care 
and elder-care responsibilities. In all cases, family structure has an 
impact on the resources available to run the household, 


Seniors most likely to be living with relatives... Living with 
relatives is most common among the older segments of the 
Canadian population. In 1991, 6% of people aged 65 to 74 in 
private households lived with relatives, but were not part of a 
census family. This represented 103,000 seniors in this age 
range, who were fairly evenly split between those living with a 
related census family (55%), and those sharing a household with 
other relatives who did not form a census family (45%). Among 
the oldest group of seniors, those aged 75 and over, more than 
one in ten (12%) lived with relatives. They numbered 126,000, 
and were more likely to live with a related census family (62%) 
than in a household with other relatives (38%). 

In other age groups, the share of people who were living with 
relatives ranged from just 2% of children under age 15, to 4% of 
those aged 15 to 24. The vast majority of children under age 15 
who lived with relatives (nine out of ten) were living with a 
related census family. 


..although this has become less common Seniors were only 
half as likely to live with relatives in 1991 as they were twenty 
years earlier. In 1991, 6% of people aged 65 to 74 in private 
households were living with relatives, down from 11% in 1971. 
Even more dramatically, the share of seniors aged 75 and over 
living with relatives fell to 12% from 23% over the same period! 
Meanwhile, the share of seniors who lived alone in their own 
homes jumped to 28% from 20%. This illustrates the overall trend 
toward more independent living among seniors. 

Over the past two decades, the overall likelihood of living with 
relatives has remained steady at around 3%, despite the dramatic 
decrease among seniors. This may be attributed to several fac- 
tors, the most important of which is the effect of the aging baby 
boom generation. Seniors were less likely to live with relatives in 
1991 than in 1971, but they accounted for a larger share of the 
total population in private households. At the same time, the 
percentage of people aged either 25 to 34 or 35 to 44 who lived 
with relatives remained stable, while they too made up a greater 
share of the population. Consequently, the population living 
with relatives in 1991 was composed of proportionately more 
young people and fewer seniors. In addition, a small but 
increasing share of children reside with relatives other than their 


' These figures include only those seniors living in private households. The 
proportion of older seniors living in institutions (18% of women and 10% of 
men in 1991) has remained relatively stable since the mid-1970s. See 
“Seniors 75+: Living Arrangements,” Canadian Social Trends, Autumn 1993. 
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parents. In 1991, 2% of children under age 15 lived with 
relatives, up from 0.4% two decades earlier. 


Women more likely to live with relatives when older In 
1991, 15.6% of women aged 75 and over lived with relatives, as 
did 7.8% of those aged 65 to 74, and 4.4% of those aged 55 to 
64. For women in other age groups, the proportion ranged from 
just 1.4% of those aged 35 to 44, to 3.4% of those aged 15 to 24. 

On the other hand, the likelihood of living with relatives was 
similar for elderly men and their younger counterparts. In 1991, 
4.2% of men in both the 15 to 24 and 25 to 34 age groups lived 
with relatives, as did 3.0% of men aged 65 to 74, and 6.3% of 
those aged 75 and over. 

In addition, men under age 45 were more likely than their female 
counterparts to live with relatives, while the opposite was true of 
those aged 45 and over. This is related, in part, to the longer life 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


What is a family? 


Family definitions have evolved over the years. Prior 
to the 1941 Census, the definition of a family was 
based on the concept of a housekeeping unit in 
which people ate and slept under the same roof. The 
notion of “nuclear family” was first introduced in 
1941. Statistics Canada has had two family definitions 
since 1956: census family and economic family, 

A census family includes couples (married or 
common-law), with or without children of either 
spouse. Provided they have never been married, chil- 
dren of any age living with their parent(s) are counted 
as census family members. The census family definition 
also includes lone parents (single, separated, divorced 
or widowed) living with at least one never-married 
child. Related people sharing a household who do not 
fit this description are not members of a census family, 
though they do belong to an economic family unit. 

An economic family is a group of two or more peo- 
ple who live in the same dwelling and are related to 
each other by blood, marriage, common law or adop- 
tion. The conceptual difference between a census 
family and an economic family is similar to the popular 
distinction between a nuclear and an extended family. 
Only couples or parents who live with never-married 
children are counted as part of a census family, while 
an economic family encompasses all relatives living in 
the same household, regardless of how they are related. 


* For more information, see Families in Canada. 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96-307-XPE. 
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expectancy of women and their tendency to marry at younger 
ages. As a result, women are more likely than men to be widowed, 
and therefore, less likely to live in a census family when they are 
older. In 1991, only 43% of women aged 65 and over lived with 
their spouse in a census family, compared with 76% of senior men. 

Furthermore, women most often get custody of children when 
a marriage ends. While lone parents and their children form their 
own census families, ever-married people without dependants 
who move in with family are counted among the ranks of those 
“living with relatives.” 


Most live with close relatives Not surprisingly, people who 
live with relatives tend to reside with immediate family. For 
example, 30% of those aged 15 and over living with relatives in 
1991 shared a household with their brother or sister. Another 
17% were living with their son’s or daughter's family, and 14% 
with a sibling’s family. As well, 8% were married or previously 
married individuals who had returned home to live with their 
mother and father, while 5% resided with just one parent. The 
remainder (14%) were living with other relatives, such as grand- 
parents, aunts and uncles or cousins. 

A small proportion (2%) of all children under age 15 lived with 
relatives other than their parents in 1991. Of these 86,000 children, 
76% lived with a grandparent, while 13% lived with an aunt 
or uncle. 

It is important to note that living arrangements are dynamic. 
These census data only provide a snapshot of how people live 
together at a particular point in time. Life events, such as leaving 
home, marriage, births and deaths, and marriage dissolution all 
lead to adjustments in living arrangements and family composition. 
According to Statistics Canada’s Survey of Labour and Income 


“Living with relatives” most common 
among older women 


Age group 
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Dynamics, which follows people over time, one in seven eco- 
nomic families in Canada experienced some change in family 
membership during 1993. For example, 212,000 young adults 
aged 15 to 24 left home, while 36,000 moved back in. Of the 
20,000 seniors who began living with relatives other than a 
spouse during 1993, about two-thirds joined the household of a 
son or daughter 


Women most likely to live with adult children... Given the 
tendency for women to live with relatives at older ages, it 
follows that many of these situations involve a mother residing 
with her adult children. In 1991, 25% of women living with 
relatives, compared with just 7% of men, were sharing a home 
with their son’s or daughter's family. As well, 2% of women, 
compared with 0.4% of men, shared a household with an ever- 
married adult child. 


..While men live with siblings or parents In contrast. men 
living with relatives are more likely to either reside with a sibling 
or to have moved back in with their parents. In 1991, 34% of men, 
compared with 27% of women, shared a household with a sibling. 
As well, 19% of men lived with their brother's or sister's family, 
compared with 10% of women. Similarly, 11% of men living with 
relatives were ever-married children who had returned to their 
parents’ home, compared with just 6% of women. 

These patterns are consistent with the fact that nearly half 
(48%) of men living with relatives in 1991 were between the 
ages of 15 and 35, compared with just over one-quarter (27%) of 
women. In addition, women who get custody of children after 
marriage dissolution would form a lone-parent census family 
and, therefore, would not be counted among people living with 
relatives, even if they had moved in with their parents. 


Living with relatives more common among Aboriginal 
people... In 1991, 5% of all Aboriginal people, compared with 
3% of the non-Aboriginal population, lived with relatives but 
were not part of a census family. Differences were especially 
dramatic for the very youngest and oldest age groups. In 1991, 
6% of Aboriginal children under age 15 lived with relatives, 
compared with just 1% of non-Aboriginal children. Similarly, 
young Aboriginal adults aged 15 to 24 were nearly twice as likely 
than their non-Aboriginal counterparts to live with relatives, 7% 
versus 4%. At the other end of the age spectrum, 15% of 
Aboriginal people aged 65 and over lived with relatives, 
compared with 8% of non-Aboriginal seniors. These trends may 
reflect particular Aboriginal cultural traditions with respect to 
family roles and responsibilities. 


..and among immigrants Immigrants in general, and older 
immigrant women in particular, are also more likely than the 
Canadian-born population to live with relatives. In 1991, 5% of all 
immigrants, compared with 3% of the Canadian-born population, 
lived with relatives, but were not members of a census family.* 
Immigrants born in the United States or Europe, however, are 
far less likely than immigrants from other parts of the world to 


| live with relatives. In 1991, 3% of both Canadian-born people 


and those born in Europe or the United States lived with 
relatives, compared with 7% of immigrants from other regions. 
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Differences in living arrangements are especially evident for 
young adults and senior women. Immigrants between the ages 
of 15 and 34 who were born outside Europe or the United States 
were almost three times as likely as their Canadian-born counter- 
parts or other immigrants to reside with relatives in 1991. 
Similarly, one in four (25%) immigrant women aged 65 and over 
from countries outside the United States or Europe lived with 
relatives. In comparison, 8% of other senior immigrant women 
and 7% of those born in Canada were living with relatives. 

Again, these differences may reflect particular cultural traditions 
with respect to extended family in areas such as Asia, the Middle 
East and Africa. As well, about half of immigrants living in 
Canada in 1991 who were born in countries outside the United 
States or Europe arrived during the 1980s. This raises the 
possibility that recent immigrants live in extended families for 
support during their initial period of settlement in Canada. 


Relatives are an important source of financial and social 
support Although families come in many shapes and sizes, 
family members generally assume a certain responsibility for 
one another. Evidence from the 1990 General Social Survey 
indicates that even when they live in separate households, 
family continues to be an important source of assistance. For 
example, 59% of outside help with the housework was provid- 
ed by a family member. Similarly, 68% of those who gave 
financial assistance to someone in another household were 
helping a relative.> Although the proportion of seniors sharing a 
household with relatives has declined since the 1970s, the same 
survey suggests that in 1990, spouses and children were still the 
main sources of emotional support for people aged 65 and 
over.° 


Aboriginal people more likely to be 
“living with relatives” 


FR aboriginal 
| Non-Aboriginal 


Children 
under 
age 15 


Seniors 
aged 65 
and over 


All ages Young 
adults 


aged 15-24 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 


Of course, living with relatives in the same household can also 
provide security, particularly for seniors and young adults. For 
many, it can mean the difference between living with low income 
or in less difficult circumstances. In 1993, for example, 56% of 
senior women and 38% of senior men who lived alone or with 
unrelated people were in a low-income situation, compared with 
just 8% of seniors who lived in an economic family. Among young 
people aged 15 to 24 living alone or with unrelated people, the 
incidence of low income was even higher: 64% for women and 
59% for men. 


People living with relatives pitch in financially Many peo- 
ple who live with relatives help to financially maintain the 
household.’ In 1991, 40% of people aged 15 and over living 
with relatives contributed towards shelter costs. This suggests 
that people may also live with relatives in order to pool their 
resources. 

2 For 12% of those living with relatives in 1991, it was not possible to 
determine the family relationship. 

3 See Dynamics, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-002-XPB, vol. 5, no. 1. 

4 Immigrants included people who were not Canadian citizens by birth, but 
who had been granted landed immigrant status. Children born in Canada to 
landed immigrants were Canadian citizens by birth, and as such, were not 
included as part of the immigrant population. 

5 See “Today's Extended Families,” Canadian Social Trends, Winter 1992. 


6 See “Emotional Support and Family Contacts of Older Canadians,” Canadian 
Social Trends, Spring 1993. 


7 A household maintainer is the person(s) in the household who pays the rent, 
mortgage, taxes, electricity, etc., for the dwelling. For the first time in 1991, 


respondents could identify more than one person who was responsible for 
these types of expenses. 


Immigrants born outside the 
United States or Europe most likely 
to be “living with relatives” 


Ee Immigrants born elsewhere 


og Canadian-born 


CST 


Immigrants born in 
United States/Europe 


% 


Seniors 
aged 65 
and over 


Adults 
aged 25-34 


All ages 


Young 
adults 
aged 15-24 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 
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The extent to which people living with relatives contribute 
towards shelter costs depends on their particular living arrange- 
ment. In 1991, two-thirds (67%) of those who shared a home 
with relatives where no census family was present were house- 
hold maintainers. On the other hand, those who lived with a 
related census family were much less likely to pitch in for shelter 
costs. That year, just 15% of people who lived with a sibling’s 
family, a child’s family or with the family of some other relative, 
helped to maintain the household. 

Older people living with relatives are generally most likely to 
contribute to shelter costs. In 1991, 27% of those aged 45 to 64 
who were living with a related census family were household 
maintainers, as were 12% of those aged 75 and over. In contrast, 
this was the case for just 6% of those aged 15 to 24. The general 
pattern was similar for people who shared a household with 
other relatives, though the figures were much higher. In 1991, 
the proportion who were household maintainers ranged from 
75% of those aged 65 to 74, to 58% of those aged 15 to 24. 


Women more likely than men to help maintain household 
Regardless of their particular living arrangement, women living 
with relatives are more likely than their male counterparts to help 


with shelter costs. For example, 16% of women living with a 
relative’s census family were household maintainers in 1991, 
versus 13% of men. The difference was even greater for those who 
were sharing a household with other relatives where no census 
family was present. In 1991, 71% of women living in this setting, 
compared with 62% of men, helped out with housing costs. 

In general, this held true for women of all ages. Only senior 
women living with a related census family were less likely than 
their male counterparts to help pay housing costs. However, 
women aged 65 and over with this particular arrangement 
accounted for almost one in four women living with relatives 
(23%). In contrast, senior men residing with a related census 
family made up just 8% of all men living with relatives that year. 


Conclusion Although living arrangements have changed in sev- 
eral respects over the past two decades, the proportion of people 
living with relatives has remained stable. Seniors generally, and 
senior women in particular, are most likely to live with relatives, 
while young men are more likely than young women to live in this 
setting. However, the proportion of both senior women and men 
living with relatives has fallen, as an increasing share of seniors live 
alone in their own homes. People who live with relatives most 
often reside with immediate family, such as a 


sibling, or an adult son or daughter. 


than men to be household maintainers! 


% who are household maintainers 


Living with a related 
census family 


Women “living with relatives” generally more likely 


Sharing a household 
with other relatives 


Ethnicity and cultural traditions appear to 
be important, as Aboriginal people and 
immigrants born outside Europe or the 
United States are considerably more likely 
than other Canadians to live with relatives. 
A large share of people living with relatives 


CST 


Age group help to pay shelter costs, suggesting that 
the pooling of resources may also be an 
B 45-24 important factor. 
6% : 
As the population grows steadily older 
69% and more ethnically diverse, and as eco- 
BO 74% nomic conditions continue to change, 
monitoring living arrangements remains an 
35-44 important key to understanding social 
70% trends. To this end, results of the 1996 
Census and longitudinal surveys such as the 
eae 71% Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
will provide continuing information about 
Sy! how Canadians live together. 
79% 
| Nancy Zukewich Ghalam is a senior 
65-74 analyst with Housing, Family and Social 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census of Canada. 


1 A household maintainer is the person(s) who pays the rent, mortgage, taxes, electricity, etc., for the dwelling. 
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EASURING 
AND VALUING 


eholds’ Unpaid Work | 


In Canada and elsewhere, people 
spend roughly as much time on 
unpaid work as they do on paid 
work. No matter how unpaid work 
is valued, it represents a major 
use of resources with substantial 
costs and benefits to individuals, 
households and society. This 
article summarizes the activities 
included as unpaid work, Statistics 
Canada’s most recent estimate Of 
its value, and how degiocraphic. 
economic and social trends have 
influenced unpaid work over the 


past thirty years. 


by Chris Jackson 
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ssues related to unpaid work have 
drawn increasing interest in recent 
years. These include: child care, care 
of the growing number of seniors, the dis- 
proportionate share of unpaid work done 


work, 


of Canada was not measured. 


Time use 
Related to paid work! 


1% 


Personal care 
44% 


“ 


Education 
3% 
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Measuring unpaid work 


Time use surveys are essential for estimating the value of unpaid work. 
These surveys provide information on the amount and types of unpaid work 
done, and who does this form of work. Statistics Canada’s initial efforts in 
the mid-1970s to estimate the value of household work reliec 
from time use surveys in Halifax and Toronto in 1971-72. 
Subsequent studies used the 1981 Canadian Time Use Pilot Study, and the 
1986 and 1992 General Social Surveys (GSS) on time use. Each survey asked 
respondents to keep a 24-hour diary of their daily activities, including paid 
unpaid work, education, persona 
The 1986 and 1992 surveys covered < 
hold population aged 15 and over in 
survey included people at fourteen loc: 
one’s unpaid work contributes to family and social well-being, that of 
children under age 15, people living in institutions and temporary residents 


Paid work 35% 
13% eG = 


by women, the pressures of balancing 
family and job responsibilities, and the 
inclusion of unpaid work in national 
statistics such as the System of National 
Accounts. Attention has also focused on 


upon data 


care and leisure. 

representative sample of the house- 
the ten provinces. The 1981 pilot 
tions across Canada. Although every- 


Canadians spent roughly as much time on unpaid work as on paid work 


Unpaid work 


Other domestic work2 


Unpaid work 
14% 


Leisure 
24% Help and care 


12% 


1 Includes looking for work, idle time before and after work, and travel to and from work. 
2 Includes cleaning, laundry and ironing, clothes and shoe repair, home repair and maintenance, gardening and grounds maintenance, and pet care. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 
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the adjustment of taxation, pension and 
income support policies and programs to 
recognize the contribution of unpaid 
work to the economic and social well- 
being of Canadians. Courts are also 
engaged in assessing the value of unpaid 
work. For example, lawyers and judges 
need to know its value in cases of negli- 
gence causing injury or death, and in 
divorce settlements. 


Unpaid work covers a wide range of 
activities International guidelines recom- 
mend limiting the scope of unpaid work 
to those unpaid activities that produce 
goods and services which could be 
exchanged in the market. Unpaid work 
includes: domestic chores, looking after 
children, shopping and management of 
the household, volunteer work, helping 
friends, relatives and others, and trans- 
portation to and from these activities. 


Women still do most of the unpaid 
work In 1992, adult Canadians spent 
25 billion hours on unpaid work. This 
represented 1,164 hours per adult, down 
from 1,223 hours in 1961. 

Women, on average, spent 78% more 
time in 1992 on unpaid work than men 
did (1,482 hours per year, compared with 


Meal preparation 
and clean-up 
23% 


Other unpaid 
work — 7% 


Transportation and 
travel related to 
unpaid work — 10% 


Management and 
shopping — 14% 
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831 hours). They also spent 11% less time 
on unpaid work in 1992 than in 1961, 
though their participation in the labour 
force had nearly doubled over the same 
period. In contrast, men spent 6% more 
time on unpaid work. Nonetheless, 
women still did about two-thirds of the 
unpaid work in 1992. If paid and unpaid 
work were combined, women spent the 
same amount of time working as men did. 


Meal preparation and clean up the 
biggest chore Meal preparation and 
clean up is by far the single most time- 
consuming activity, taking close to 
one-quarter of the time spent on unpaid 
work. Household work represents about 
95% of unpaid work, with the balance 
devoted to volunteer work and helping 
others outside the household. Although 
volunteer work and helping others repre- 
sented only 5% of unpaid work, it was still 
equivalent to more than 730,000 full-time 
jobs in 1992. 


A changing composition of tasks and 
division of labour Canadians spent less 
time on meal preparation and care of 
household members in 1992 than in 1961. 
But, they spent more time on cleaning, 
clothing care, repairs and maintenance, 
household management and shopping. 

The division of these tasks between the 
sexes has also changed since 1961. By 
1992, women were spending relatively 
more time on cleaning, management and 
shopping, transportation, volunteer work 
and helping others outside the house- 
hold. Meanwhile, men were spending 
more time on repairs and maintenance, 
and on the traditionally female tasks of 
meal preparation and clothing care. 


Valuing unpaid work The value of 
unpaid work is estimated on the basis of 
hourly wage rates from census data on 
employment earnings. The two most com- 
mon wage-based methods are derived 
from the notions of “opportunity cost” and 
“replacement cost.” Opportunity cost 
methods assign a value to unpaid work 
based on the wage rate of the person 
doing the unpaid work.! The value of 


1 Household members doing unpaid work could 
have worked for pay instead. The value of unpaid 
work is equivalent to its opportunity cost, the 
foregone wage. 


What is unpaid work? 


A: Household work 


Domestic work 
Y Meal preparation 


Y Cleaning 


Y Clothing care 


Y Repairs and maintenance 


Y Other domestic work 


Help and care 
Y Child care 


Y Adult care 


Transportation and travel 


B: Other unpaid work 


Management and shopping a" 


Examples 


making a pot of tea, setting the table, cooking, 
baking, cleaning up after meals or baking, 
washing/drying dishes 


mopping floors, dusting, vacuuming, making beds, 
taking out the garbage 


washing laundry, hanging it out to dry, folding 
clothes and linen, mending clothes, sewing on 
buttons, shining shoes, hemming 


painting, plastering a wall, plumbing, fixing or 
washing the car, renovations, mowing and 
watering grass, weeding, composting, raking 
leaves, watering house plants 


packing for a move or vacation, rearranging 
furniture, putting groceries away, feeding and 


grooming pets 


feeding, changing and bathing babies and other 
children, putting them to bed, teaching them to 
learn, helping with school work, reprimanding, 
reading and talking to children, administering 
first aid, medicines or shots, taking temperature, 
playing games with children, walking or biking 
with them, unpaid baby-sitting by household 
members (not parents or guardians), visiting 
children in hospital 


washing and cutting hair, running a bath, providing 
help to disabled and elderly members of the house- 
hold, administering first aid, preparing and admin- 
istering medicines, taking temperature 


paying bills, balancing chequebooks, making 
shopping lists, preparing tax returns, shopping 
for groceries, clothing, hardware, gasoline, 
looking for a house or apartment, getting 
appliances repaired 


travel related to management and shopping for 
goods and services, taking family members to 
day care, work, school, hospital and other places, 
other travel related to domestic work 


Y Volunteer work 
Y Other help and care 


Y Transport: other unpaid work 


fund raising, answering a crisis line, delivering meals 


helping friends, neighbours, relatives and others 
with housework, cooking, transportation, repairs 
and maintenance 


travel related to volunteer work and other 
help and care 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-603-XPE, no. 3. 
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Demographic, economic and social trends affecting unpaid work 


Dramatic influx of women into the labour force 
Women’s participation in the labour force almost doubled 
over the past thirty years, reaching 58% in 1992. Labour 
force participation of women with children under age 3 
also nearly doubled to 61% in 1992 from 32% in 1976. This 
significantly reduced the time spent on unpaid child care 
and increased the demand for paid child-care services. 


Fewer children and more seniors At the height of the 
postwar baby boom, children under age 5 comprised more 
than 12% of the population. This proportion declined to 
about 7% in 1992. As a result, Canadians needed less time 
for child care and related activities with fewer and older 
children. This has repercussions on the market economy as 
well, as women with young children often withdraw from 
the labour market temporarily, work part time or seek 
child-care services. 

In 1992, seniors made up 12% of the population, up from 
8% in 1961. Although seniors are healthier than in the past, 
many need help and care, especially the most elderly. On 
the other hand, they do not have the pressing commit- 
ments related to having a paid job or to having children at 
home. Consequently, seniors have more time to engage in 
volunteer work and other informal helping and caring 
activities. 


Households are getting smaller Average household size 
declined to 2.6 in 1992 from 3.9 people in 1961. Smaller 
households do less household work than larger ones. 
However, they also have fewer opportunities to take 
advantage of “economies of scale.” The time taken to 
prepare dinner for three, for example, is often not much 
different from that required to prepare a comparable 
dinner for two. 


More rooms to clean and more amenities Canadians 
are living in dwellings with more rooms and amenities 
than in 1961. The average number of rooms per dwelling 
increased to 5.9 in 1992 from 5.4 in 1961. Indoor cleaning 
tends to increase with the number of rooms. Nearly all 
dwellings today have hot water supply, a bath, shower and 
flush toilet. Roughly 15% to 20% of dwellings were without 
such facilities in the early 1960s. These amenities ease 
many unpaid activities such as cooking, child care and 
washing dishes, although they also require time for their 
upkeep. 

In 1992, 57% of households lived in single-detached 
dwellings, compared with 65% in 1961. This also affects 
the amount and type of unpaid work that Canadians do. 
Apartment dwellers generally spend less time on home 


feeb ee ee 


repair and maintenance, outdoor cleaning, gardening and 
grounds maintenance. 


More appliances than ever before In 1992, most house- 
holds had an electric stove, a refrigerator and a vacuum 
cleaner. Roughly three out of four households had a 
microwave oven, a freezer, an automatic washer and dryer. 
Forty-four percent had a dishwasher in 1992, compared 
with less than 2% in 1961. The use of household appliances 
potentially saves time and makes some tasks easier to do. 
On the other hand, it may also lead to more time being 
spent on appliance repairs and maintenance or on seeking 
repair services. 

Paradoxically, time spent on household work has 
remained almost constant over time. Part of the explanation 
lies in rising standards of quality and cleanliness. For exam- 
ple, automatic washers have made doing laundry easier 
compared with old-style wringer washers. Nowadays, 
however, Canadians are cleaning their clothing and linen 
more often. In addition, the availability of cheaper and 
more efficient appliances leads households to do some 
things themselves rather than purchase similar goods or 
services in the market. 


More income to manage and spend The increase in 
women’s employment since 1961 has coincided with a rise in 
family income. Average family income increased to $53,700 
in 1992 from $28,500 in 1961 (1992 dollars). With more 
money to manage, expenditures to make and investments to 
consider, shopping and managing household finances have 
become more time consuming. 


Spending patterns have changed In some cases, house- 
holds relied more on market services in 1992 than they did 
in 1961. For example, Canadians spent more of their food 
budgets on meals outside the home in 1992 (32%) than 
they did in 1961 (17%). Similarly, spending on child care 
outside the home, one of the fastest growing components 
of personal spending, increased to $2.8 billion in 1992 
from $37 million in 1961. 

In other instances, household self-reliance may have 
increased. In 1992, 83% of households owned at least one 
vehicle, up from 68% in 1961. This, combined with increased 
multiple vehicle ownership, has slowed the growth in 
personal spending on public transit and taxi services. 
Similarly, laundry and dry-cleaning services account for a 
smaller proportion of household budgets, as households 
have replaced these services with their own washer and 
dryer. This has occurred despite an increase of more than 
190% in spending on clothing between 1961 and 1992. 
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unpaid work at opportunity cost is calcu- 
lated both before and after taxes. 

The replacement cost method puts a 
value on unpaid work based on the wage 
rate paid to people who do similar types 
of work.? This can be calculated in two 
ways. The generalist approach values 
each unpaid activity using the wage rate 
of domestic employees (housekeepers). 
The specialist approach uses the wage 
rates of specialized occupations. For 
example, the value of meal preparation is 
based upon the wages of cooks or chefs. 

Both the opportunity and replacement 
cost methods have the weakness of being 
only indirectly related to the value of 
goods and services produced by house- 
holds. With the opportunity cost method, 
for example, the value of washing dishes 
could be $100 per hour for a lawyer or 
$10 per hour for a sales clerk, although 
both may do the job equally well. 

Replacement cost methods assume that 
household members are as efficient as 
the businesses or domestic staff who, in 
theory, could do their unpaid work. For 
example, a household member may take 
one hour to mow the lawn. The replace- 
ment cost of that unpaid work equals the 
price of one hour of a groundskeeper’s 
or domestic worker's time. This value 
is used although it might take these 
workers less time to do perhaps an even 
better job. Replacement cost methods 
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also assume that tasks such as household 
management and volunteer work can be 
delegated to domestic employees which 
may not be possible. 

Many researchers favour the generalist 
replacement cost method. Domestic 
employees work in a similar setting and 
under similar conditions as household 
members. Moreover, the method is easier 
to apply. 


Value of unpaid work equalled almost 
$11,000 per adult in 1992 Using the gen- 
eralist replacement cost method, the 
value of unpaid work was $136 billion in 
1961 (in 1992 dollars) and $235 billion 
in 1992. For both years, this represented 
about one-third of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP), the total value of market- 
produced goods and services. 

The value of unpaid work averaged 
$10,900 per adult in 1992, down from 
$11,300 in 1961. The averages hide some 
significant variations among demographic 
groups. For instance, the unpaid work of 
married women who were not employed 
and had children was worth $24,400 in 
1992. That year, the average paid worker 
earned $24,900. 


Much work to be done Despite advances 
in the measurement of unpaid work, 
debate continues on what counts as un- 
paid work and how to place a value on it. 


Between 1961 and 1992, the total value of 
unpaid work increased, while the value per adult 


remained almost the same 


$ billions (1992) 
250 [- 
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Value of unpaid work 
(left scale) 
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Value of unpaid work per adult 
(right scale) 


1961 1971 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-603-XPE, no.3. 
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The distinction between unpaid wor 
and leisure or personal activities (non- 
work) is not always clear. Should unpaid 
work include activities such as exercising, 
learning, producing domestic crafts and 
commuting to work? Are other activities 
often included as unpaid work, such as 
gardening, window shopping or playing 
with children, too much like leisure? 

Resolving the difficult issue of valuation 
of unpaid work is also important. Should 
the value of unpaid work be estimated 
based on the time spent doing unpaid 
work or should it be based on the value of 
goods and services produced as a result? Is 
a market-based value even appropriate for 
valuing households’ unpaid work? 

The evolution of the debate on the 
measurement and valuation of unpaid 
work undoubtedly will shape Statistics 
Canada’s future efforts in the field. 
Meanwhile, Statistics Canada is under- 
taking research toward creating a system 
of unpaid work statistics. The 1996 
Census was the first Canadian census to 
measure the time spent on housework, 
child and elder care. The resulting data 
will form an integral part of this system. 

Better information on unpaid work can 
lead to a more thorough understanding of 
the use of human resources. It can foster 
a greater understanding of the economy 
and the links between its market and 
non-market sectors. Measuring unpaid 
work provides information on what types 
of work are undertaken, what goods and 
services result, what costs are incurred, 
who provides and who benefits. Perhaps 
even more importantly, it recognizes the 
unpaid but beneficial tasks that Canadians 
do for themselves, their families and 
friends, and for the community at large. 


2 Instead of doing work themselves, household 
members could have purchased goods or 
services. The value of unpaid work is equivalent to 
the cost of paying someone else to do it (its 
replacement cost). 


¢ This article was adapted from House- 
holds’ Unpaid Work: Measurement and 
Valuation, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
no. 13-603-XPE, no. 3. 


Chris Jackson is a research economist 
with the National Accounts and Environ- 
ment Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends 
in the classroom 


Lesson plan for Canada’s Population: Charting into the 21st Century 


Objectives 


Q) 
Q 


Y) 


O 


To improve students’ knowledge of demographic statistics 


To understand how population patterns in the past affect current and future 
trends 


To understand how fertility, mortality and migration contribute to population 
changes 


To appreciate how population patterns impact on society 


Method 


1. 


Provide each student with a copy of the article “Canada’s Population: Charting 
into the 21st Century.” Review terms such as “fertility,” “mortality,” “migration,” 
“natural increase,” and “dependency ratio.” 


wou 


Have the students write down their year of birth and calculate in what years 
they will be 30, 50 and 65 years old. 


Have the students read the article. 


In small groups or as a class, identify the changes in fertility, mortality and 
migration in the last fifty years. Discuss the major factors that caused these 
changes. 


Discuss with the students how Canada’s fertility, mortality and migration levels 
have led to slow population growth and population aging. 


With specific references to the article, conduct a role-play where students are 
divided into three groups of “social policy planners.” Group one is responsible 
for children and youth, group two for the working-age population, and group 
three for seniors. Have the students identify the issues facing their age group 
today and in the future. Ask each group to present their ideas to the class. 


Using other resources 


| 


QO 


Annual Demographic Statistics, 1995, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-213-XPB 
for information on population estimates. 


Statistics Canada’s E-STAT or CANSIM CD-ROMS to access and graph population 
projections by age and sex. For current and historical data, refer to matrix num- 
bers 6367-6379, and for population projections, matrix 6900-6912. Under the 
major subject “Demographic and Social Statistics” in the Topics list, you can find 
information on births, deaths, marriages, immigration and emigration. 


Share your ideas! 
Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other 
teachers? Send your ideas or comments to Harris Popplewell, Social 


Science Teacher at J.S. Woodsworth Secondary School, c/o Joel Yan, University 
Liaison Program, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6. FAX (613) 951-4513. Internet: 
yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook for use 
in your classroom. 
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NEED MORE INFORMATION FROM 
STATISTICS CANADA? 


Call our NATIONAL ENQUIRIES LINE: 
1-800-263-1136 


To order publications, 
call our NATIONAL ORDER LINE: 
1-800-267-6677 


NATIONAL TDD LINE: 
1-800-363-7629 


Statistics Canada has 10 Regional Reference 
Centres to serve you: 


Newfoundland, Labrador 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island 

Halifax, Nova Scotia — 1-902-426-5331 
Fax number 1-902-426-9538 


Quebec 
Montréal, Quebec — 1-514-283-5725 
Fax number 1-514-283-9350 


Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario — 1-416-973-6586 
Fax number 1-416-973-7475 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba — 1-204-983-4020 
Fax number 1-204-983-7543 


Saskatchewan 
Regina, Saskatchewan — 1-306-780-5405 
Fax number 1-306-780-5403 


Alberta and Northwest Territories 
Edmonton, Alberta — 1-403-495-3027 
Fax number 1-403-495-5318 


Southern Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta 1-403-292-6717 
Fax number 1-403-292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — 1-604-666-3691 
Fax number 1-604-666-4863 


National Capital Region 
1-613-951-8116 
Fax number 1-613-951-0581 


Standards of Service to the Public 

To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada fol- 
lows established standards covering statistical. products.and 
services, delivery of statistical information, cost-recovered 
services and service to respondents. To,obtain.a copy of these 
service standards, please contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


Make sure we know where to find 
you by filling out the inserted reply 
card in the centre of the publication. 
If the reply card Is no longer 
attached, please forward the neces- 
sary information (subscriber's 
name, old address, new address, 
telephone number and client refer- 
ence number) to: 


Operations and 
Integration Division 
Circulation Management 
Statistics Canada 
120 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OT6 


We require six weeks advance 
notice to ensure uninterrupted de- 
livery, SO please keep us informed 
when you're on the move! 
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1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 

POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s) 26,894.8  27,379.3 27,790.6 28,120.1 28,542.2  28,947.0PR 29,251.3 PR 29,606.1 PR 
Annual growth (%) eS 1.8 15 1.2 11,5 1.4 PR Tall ae Heaeek 
Immigration! 152,413 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 227,860 215,652? 
Emigration! 40,978 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44.807 PR 45,949 PP 

FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 14.5 15.0 15.3 143 14.0 13.4 lee 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 By D0 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 3.1 3.0 2.8 Dell 2.8 PT Pol 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) N/A 808 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 12,819 13,086 ehiGls 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 
— goods sector (000s) 3,873 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 
— service sector (000s) 8,946 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 
Unemployment rate (%) 7.8 eo 8.1 10.4 es: Wee 10.4 9.5 
Part-time employment (%) 1 15.0 lb 16.3 16.7 We 17.0 16.6 

| Women's participation rate (%) Bifail 58.3 58.7 58.5 58.0 57.9 57.6 57.4 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 33.7 34.1 34.7 oon 34.9 34.3 * * 


INCOME 
Median family income 40,904 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 * 
% of families with low income (1992 Base) 12.2 114 ies 13.0 13.5 14.6 seo * 
Women's full-time earnings as a % of men's 65.4 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 72.2 69.8 * 


EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5,024.1 10M). 5,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 5,347.4P 54024P 5505.9€ 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 817.1 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 951.1 P 964.7 § 


Doctoral degrees awarded 2,418 Pov 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 3,552 R 3,647 — 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP 5:5 Oe) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 x 


HEALTH 
% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 39.5 39.1 Cilee Bal 37.1 37.0 36.3 * 


* 


— women 43.4 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 40.0 * 
% of deaths due to cancer — men 27.0 BP 27.8 28.1 28.7 27.9 28.3 * 
— women 26.4 26.4 26.8 ZO DH 26.9 27.0 * 
Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 5.8 5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 * * 


JUSTICE 


Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 865 908 970 1,056 1,077 1,072 1,037 * 
— property 9,419 9,271 0,098 6,141 5,868 Oj020 5,214 % 


— homicide Ds 2.4 2.4 all 2.6 De 2.0 * 


| GOVERNMENT 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1993 $000,000)  179,817.8 187,892.3 196,762.4 205,481.1 211,778.7 211,432.6 * % 


—as a % of total expenditures 56.1 56.0 56.8 58.5 59.6 59.6 * % 
—asa% of GDP 24.7 D5 26.9 29.5 30.2 29.7 % * 
UI beneficiaries (000s) 3,016.4 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 
OAS and OAS/GIS_ beneficiaries™ (000s) 2,835.1 2,919.4 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,853.0 1,856.1 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,123.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 


| ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change +5.0 +2.4 -0.2 -1.8 +0.6 +2.2 +4.5 +2.2 
Annual inflation rate (%) 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 We 1.8 0.2 al 
Urban housing starts 189,635 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate ™M Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 


1For year ending June 30. 
2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture 
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Families get a raise 


In 1994, following four consecutive years of decline, the 

after-tax income of families recovered some ground, primar- 

ily due to renewed strength in the labour market. Based on 
estimates from the Survey of Consumer Finances, average after-tax 
family income in 1994 was $43,486, a 1.3% increase from 1993 after 
adjusting for inflation. Consequently, after-tax income regained 19% — 
or over $500 — of the almost $3,000 lost since 1989, the peak year for 
family income. 


income after tax, distributions by size in Canada, 1994, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-210-XPB. 


Young adults at heightened risk of depression 


According to the 1994-95 National Population Health Survey, 
| young people are much more likely than older people to 
RNY experience a major depressive episode. After controlling for 
other variables, the odds of being depressed for people aged 18 to 24, - 
compared with those aged 65 and over, were 1.75 to 1 for women, and 
1.81 to 1 for men. Women aged 25 to 44 had higher odds of having 
been depressed in the twelve months preceding the survey than did 
women aged 65 and over. For men aged 25 to 44, however, the like- 
lihood of being depressed was not significantly different from that of 
men aged 65 and over. 


Health Reports, vol. 7 no. 4, Spring 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB. 


Like father like son 


Low income may beget low income. High-income fathers are 
more likely to have high-income sons, and low-income dads 
are more likely to have low-income sons. A young man who 
was raised by a father in the top 10% of the income distribution 
earned, on average, 40% more than one raised in the bottom 10% of 
incomes. 
The intergenerational income mobility of Canadian men, 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 11FOO19MPE, no. 89. 


CS) 


20% of sons of high-income fathers! 
also had high income2 in 1993 


19.8% 


Low-income father 


High-income father Middle-income father 


fea) High-income sons 


1 Income of fathers refers to 1978 to 1982 average. 

2 High income refers to the top 10% of the income distribution, middle income the Sth decile, 
and low income the bottom 10% 

Source: Statistics Canada, Analytical Studies Branch, Product no. 11FOO19MPE, no. 89. 


[77] Low-income sons 


Fewer wedding bells 


A total of 159,316 couples got married in Canada in 1994. 
Although this was a slight rise (up 0.4%) from the year 
before, it followed four years of rapid decline. The numbers 
were still well below the most recent peak of 190,640 marriages in 1989. 
In spite of the slight overall increase in numbers, the nation’s marriage 
rate remained at 5.5 marriages for every 1,000 population. Among the 
provinces, Quebec had the lowest rate, 3.4 marriages per 1,000 popula- 
tion. However, this province also had a high proportion of common-law 
unions, Alberta had the highest marriage rate at 6.7 per 1,000 population. 
Overall, Canada’s rate was higher than that of the European Union (5.2), 
but much lower than the rate in the United States (9.1). 


Marriages, 1994, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 84-212-XPB. 


Youth court cases down 


= | In 1994-95, youth courts heard 110,000 cases, down 5% from 
a the previous year. This decrease contrasted with the steady 
@ srowth in youth court caseloads since the mid-1980s. Cases 
involving both violent crime and property offences fell, while drug- 
related cases rose substantially. Two-thirds of the cases heard in youth 
courts in 1994-95 resulted in convictions. 
Juristat, vol. 16, no. 4, March 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPB. 


Regional shifts in unemployment 


At the same time as unemployment rates in some parts of the 

country show some stability, they may vary more in other 

parts, For instance, metropolitan areas tend to show wider 
fluctuations, though their unemployment rates are usually lower than 
those of non-metropolitan areas. These differences have important 
consequences for the country. As the economy improves, certain 
regions tend to develop shortages of particular kinds of workers, while 
unemployment remains stubbornly high in other areas. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income, Spring 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE. 


Unemployment rates in metropolitan areas 
are lower, but vary more 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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The Habitant Farm (1856) oil on 
canvas, 61.0 x 91.5 cm. Collection: 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


About the artist: 

Cornelius David Krieghoff was born 
in Amsterdam, Holland in 1815. He 
studied music and painting at univer- 
sity in Dusseldorf and Rotterdam. In 
1837, Cornelius Krieghoff arrived in 
New York. While serving three years in the U.S. Army, he sketched scenes from 
the Seminole war in Florida. He and his wife, Louise Gauthier, moved to the 
Longueuil, Que. home of his wife’s parents, via Rochester, N.Y. and Toronto. 
There, he spent his time painting family portraits as well as depictions of the daily 
life of the Caughnawaga Indians. His Quebec period, 1853 to 1867, was his most 
prolific and prosperous. With the end of his marriage, Krieghoff went to live with 
his daughter in Chicago in 1867. He returned to Quebec later in 1871. A few 
months after his return to Chicago in 1872, he died at the age of 57. 
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by Warren Clark 


st he transition to adulthood is a time when young 
people develop a greater sense of self and indepen- 
dence. During this time, they sometimes experiment 
with risky health behaviours. They may use these 
behaviours to bond with peers, improve their social 
image, or appear more mature and independent. | 

One of these risky behaviours is smoking. Smoking 
iS a major cause of lung cancer and is a risk factor 
for numerous other diseases. In fact, health experts 
estimate that about 20% of Canadian deaths in the 
early 1990s were attributable to smoking. This makes 
smoking the most important cause of preventable 
illness, disability and premature death in Canada. 

Most people begin to smoke in their teens. While 
serious effects upon their health may not appear for 
decades, young smokers are at immediate risk of a 
range of health problems. These include nicotine addic- 
tion, reduced lung function, worsening of problems from 
asthma and other respiratory ailments, and increased 


coughing and wheezing. This article uses data from the 


1994 Youth Smoking Survey (YSS) to show the prevalence of 
smoking among Canadian youth and the social conditions and 


environments that have influenced their smoking behaviour. 
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Smoking is an “initiation” Young peo- 


ple may begin to think about smoking as 
a Way to appear more mature, to cope 
with stress, to bond with a group of 
peers or to display independence from 
their families. In the later stages of their 
“initiation,” they experiment with smok- 
ing, and then, depending upon social 
reinforcement, move on to smoking in a 
variety of increasingly diverse settings. 
Finally, they may experience nicotine 
dependence and addiction.3 

In 1994, about 15% of young people 
aged 10 to 19 (580,000) were current 
smokers, while another 7% (256,000) 
were beginning to smoke. There was no 
difference in the percentage of boys and 
girls who smoked; however, boys were 
somewhat heavier smokers. Boys who 
smoked every day consumed an average 
of 13.2 cigarettes per day, compared with 
an average of 11.5 for girls. 

Beginning smokers may start to experi- 
ment with cigarettes by smoking irregularly, 
and if the physiological effects are negative, 
they may never try again. In 1994, 12% of 
youths were past experimenters. However, 
if peers, parents or other acquaintances 
encourage smoking or make it socially 
acceptable, they may start to smoke more 
frequently and more heavily. 

Attempts to quit smoking are common 
among young smokers. Most of these 
attempts, however, had only short-term 
effects. About 44% of current smokers 
quit for less than one month, while anoth- 
er 20% managed for less than twelve 
months, and only 2% were successful for 
a year or more. Only 1% of youths were 
former smokers. This suggests that 
attempts to quit are more difficult after 
young people have progressed beyond 
cigarette experimentation. 


Smoking begins early and its preva- 
lence increases with age According to 
the 1994 Survey on Smoking in Canada, 


1 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
Relationship between cigarette smoking and 
other unhealthy behaviors among our nation’s 
youth: United States, 1992, Vital and Health 
Statistics of the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention & National Center for Health Statistics, 
Advance Data, No. 263, April 24, 1995. 


2 Eva M. Makomaski Illing, Murray J. Kaiserman, 
“Mortality Attributable to Tobacco Use in Canada 
and its Regions, 1991,” Canadian Journal of 
Public Health, Vol. 86., No. 4, July-August 1995. 
(Estimated 41,408 deaths attributable to smoking 
in 1991.) 


84% of Canadian adults who had ever 
smoked began before they reached the 
age of 20, It appears that if people refrain 
from using tobacco during their youth, 
most will never start. The YSS revealed 
that about 5% of 12-year-olds were cur- 
rent smokers, although few smoked every 


day. On the other hand, almost one-third 
of 19-year-olds were current smokers, and 
over three-quarters of them were daily 
smokers. Experimentation with cigarettes 
peaked in the early teens, when 12% of 
14-year-olds were beginning smokers; by 
age 19, only 4% were beginning. 
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1994 Youth Smoking Survey 


In 1994, Statistics Canada conducted the Youth Smoking Survey (YSS) on 
behalf of Health Canada. It focussed on young people aged 10 to 19 and 
was the first national survey since 1978 to ask 10- to 14-year-olds detailed 
questions about their cigarette smoking attitudes and behaviours. About 
14,300 students aged 10 to 14 were selected from a random sample of school 
classes in the ten provinces; these children completed a written question- 
naire under the direction of a Statistics Canada interviewer. Meanwhile, 
another 9,500 young people aged 15 to 19 were interviewed by telephone. 
The YSS definitions of current smokers differ somewhat from those used in 
earlier surveys of smoking behaviour. While earlier surveys counted all 
smokers regardless of the extent of their previous smoking experience as 
current Sree the YSS differentiated between those who were just st: urting 
(beginning smokers) and those who were more established (current smoke. 
ers). In this article, “current smoker” and “smoker” are used interchangeably. 


U Current smoker: has smoked 100 or more cigarettes in his/her lifetime, 
and has smoked in the 30 days preceding the survey. 


- Current daily smoker: has smoked 100 or more cigarettes in 
his/her lifetime, and has smoked at least 1 cigarette per day for each of 
the 30 days preceding the survey. 


~ Current non-daily (occasional) smoker: has smoked 100 or more 
cigarettes in his/her lifetime, and has smoked in the 30 days preceding 
the survey, but has not smoked ev ery day. 


U Former smoker: has smoked 100 or more cigarettes in his/her lifetime, 
but has not smoked at all in the 30 days preceding the survey. 


U Never smoked: has smoked fewer than 100 cigarettes in his/her lifetime. 
This includes the following sub-categories: 


~ Beginning to smoke: has smoked between 1 and 99 cigarettes in 
his/her lifetime, and has smoked in the 30 days preceding the survey 


~ Past experimenter: has smoked between 1 and 99 cigarettes in 
his/her lifetime, but has not smoked in the 30 days preceding the survey 


- Lifetime abstainer: has smoked less than 1 whole cigarette in 
his/her lifetime. 


* For additional information, see the 1994 Youth Smoking Survey, Health 
Canada, Catalogue H49-98/1994E. 
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Friends strongly influence young 
people’s smoking behaviour Peers 
have a strong impact on youth smoking. 
Almost three-quarters of young people 
aged 10 to 19 stated that people their age 
started smoking because their friends 
smoked. Ten- to 14-year-olds added other 


Types of cigarette smokers 


reasons as well, with 56% believing young 
people start smoking because they are 
curious about it, 46% because “it’s cool” 
and 45% because “popular kids smoke.” 
The YSS bears out the link between 
peer example and smoking: the more 
smoking friends teenagers had, the 


Age group 


Total 


Current smoker 
Daily 
Occasional 
Former smoker 
Never smoked 
Beginning 
Past experimenter 12 
Lifetime abstainer 65 


10-14 
%o 
100 
7 
2 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 Youth Smoking Survey. 


Youth smoking trends 


After declining during the 1980s, 
cigarette smoking rates among 
youth aged 15 to 19 increased to 
27% in 1994 from 21% in 1990. 
In 1995, smoking rates among 
15- to 19-year-olds decreased 
to 25%. 
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greater the likelihood that they smoked 
as well. About 8% of youths aged 10 to 
19 with one smoking friend were current 
smokers, while 42% of those with five or 
more smoking friends were smokers. In 
contrast, youths with no close friends 
who smoked were not likely to smoke 
either: only 1% were current smokers and 
2% were beginning smokers in 1994. 


Parents influence their children’s 
smoking habits... Parental disapproval 
may deter children from starting, or it 
may make them more secretive: begin- 
ning smokers in the YSS said their parents 
often did not know that they were smok- 
ing. It does seem, though, that parents set 
a positive example to their teenagers by 
not smoking. According to the YSS, 31% 
of 10- to 14-year-olds and 10% of 15- to 
19-year-olds believed that parental smok- 
ing was one reason why people their age 
started smoking. In two-parent families 
where neither parent smoked, 10% of 
youths were current smokers. In contrast, 
14% of youths smoked if one parent 
smoked and 23% acquired the habit if 
both parents smoked. Teenagers who did 


Cigarette smoking among 15- to 19-year-olds was 
more prevalent in 1994 and 1995 than in 1990 


% who were current smokers 


“| 


40 | 


30 |~ 


es ae a eS i ee i | ee ee eee ed 


1981 1983 1985 1987 


1989 1991 1993 1995 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981, 1983, 1986 Survey of Smoking Habits; 1985, 1991, 1995 General Social 
Survey; 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey; 1990 Canada’s Health Promotion Survey; and 1994 
Survey on Smoking in Canada, May 1994. 
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not live with their parents were most like- 
ly to smoke, with 42% reporting that they 
were current smokers. 


..but other smokers at home are a 
bigger influence than parents Every 
day, or almost every day, about one in 
five young people were exposed to 
smokers in their homes, other than their 
parents. The effect of these smokers — 
whether relatives, friends, baby-sitters or 
other frequent visitors — was significant. 
Only 10% of young people smoked if 
there were no other smokers in the home 
(apart from parents), but the percentage 
climbed to 33% if there was one non- 
parental smoker at home and to 50% if 
there was more than one. 


Schools influence smoking behaviour 
Schools can play a key role in influencing 
the smoking behaviour of students, main- 
ly because most young people spend a 
substantial portion of their day there. 
This influence can extend from teaching 
the health risks of smoking to enforcing 
smoking regulations. 

About three out of four young people 
remembered learning, while at school, 
about the health effects of smoking. 
These efforts had quite positive results: 
only 14% of youths who were taught 
about the health risks of smoking were 
current smokers, compared with 22% of 
those who did not remember learning 
such material. Making it difficult to 
smoke on school grounds also seems to 
affect young people’s smoking behaviour. 
About 13% of young people who attend- 
ed schools that banned student smoking 
were current smokers, compared with 
20% of teenagers at schools that simply 
restricted smoking to a particular area. 


High achievers at school were less 
likely to smoke Studies have consistently 
shown that the prevalence of smoking is 
associated with poor academic perfor- 
mance. According to the YSS, about 8% of 
young people who rated their academic 
performance as above average were smok- 
ers. In contrast, 15% of average and 25% of 
below-average students were current 
smokers. Interestingly, over half (53%) of 


3 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
Preventing Tobacco Use Among Young People: 
A Report of the Surgeon General, Georgia, 1994. 
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Prevalence of smoking increases with age 


% who were current smokers 


12 13 14 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 Youth Smoking Survey. 
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Access to cigarettes 


In February 1994, the federal government dramatically decreased tobacco 
taxes in an attempt to reduce cigarette smuggling. This action was followed 
by several provincial governments. However, the tax cut raised concerns that 
young people would be more likely to start smoking or less likely to quit 
because cigarettes were much cheaper. Indeed, the Survey on Smoking in 
Canada! found that 5% of young smokers aged 15 to 19 smoked more 
cigarettes because of the price decreases of early 1994. Furthermore, 19% of 
new 15- to 19-year-old smokers took up the habit because of the reduced 
cost of cigarettes. 

Although it is illegal to sell cigarettes to anyone under the age of 18 or 19, 
depending on the province, young people are still able to obtain them. A 
1995 Health Canada survey, conducted to assess retailer compliance with 
legislation prohibiting the sale of tobacco products to people under age 18, 
showed that 52% of retailers were willing to sell to minors.? Small retailers 
are an important source of supply for young smokers: data from the Youth 
Smoking Survey showed that over half of young smokers bought their 
cigarettes from small grocery or corner stores, while about 16% bought them 
from gas stations. Among beginning smokers, friends, relatives and other 
individuals were the primary source of cigarettes (68%), further emphasizing 
the influence of friends upon smoking behaviour. 

1 The Survey on Smoking in Canada, conducted by Statistics Canada on behalf of Health 
Canada, measured changes in smoking behaviour following the reduction in tobacco taxes 


during early 1994. The same respondents aged 15 and over in ten provinces were interviewed 
four times between May 1994 and February 1995. 


2 For additional information, see A.C. Nielsen, Measurement of retailer compliance, 
with respect to tobacco sales-to-minors legislation & restrictions on tobacco advertising, 
Wave 1 Results, December 1995. 


on 
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young people who were high school 
dropouts smoked. 


Bans at work cut smoking Peers and 
the interpersonal environment influence 
young people’s smoking habits. Most 
young people attend school and about 


ao 
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Young smokers aged 15-19 engaged in other 
unhealthy behaviours 


half have jobs such as baby-sitting, cut- 
ting lawns, delivering newspapers or 
working in stores. Employer restrictions 
on smoking and the smoking habits of 
other employees may influence young | 
people. Almost one-quarter (23%) of | 
young current or former smokers who 


CST 


Heavy drinking and soft drug use more prevalent among smokers 


In 1994, Statistics Canada conducted Canada’s Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey on behalf of Health Canada. It provided support for the argument that 
smoking, drinking and illicit drug use are interrelated. Over 40% of 15- to 
19- year-old smokers engaged in heavy drinking, compared with 13% of non- 
smoking teenagers. Marijuana and hash use were also much more common 
among current smokers than among those who had never smoked. 


Current smoker Never smoked 


Heavy infrequent drinker! 
Heavy frequent drinker? 


Used marijuana or hash in the last year 


Used marijuana-or hash at least 
once during the last month 


% 
19 7 
23 6 
49 12 
28 = 


ba 


1 Drinks less often than once a week, usually five or more drinks when alcohol is used. 
2 Drinks once a week or more frequently, usually five or more drinks when alcohol is used. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canada’s Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, 1994. 


were employed in a workplace with a 
total or partial ban on smoking, indicated 
that the restrictions caused them to cut 
back or quit altogether. 


Friends have the biggest influence on 
smoking behaviour There are many 
influences on youth smoking behaviour, 
but some appear to be more powerful 
than others. When other factors - such as 
age and parental smoking behaviour - are 
controlled for, results of data analysis 
show that friends are the most important 
predictor of a young person’s smoking 
habits. Teenagers whose friends smoked 
were sixteen times more likely to be 
smokers than those whose friends did not 
smoke, Another important influence is 
smokers in the home (other than parents): 
all other things being equal, young people 
who were exposed to non-parental smok- 
ers in the home were about four times 
more likely to be current smokers. 

Compared with friends and other. smok- 
ers, the impact of parental smoking on 
their children’s smoking behaviour was 
small. After controlling for other factors, 
having at least one parent who smoked 
increased the likelihood of a young per- 
son smoking by 40%. 


Young people still start to smoke 
Smoking behaviour among young people 
is volatile as they experiment with smok- 
ing and balance the perceived good and 
bad effects. They start, quit, start again. 
Some quit smoking, while still others 
develop a lifetime smoking habit. Friends, 
siblings, parents, teachers, employers and 
other acquaintances all exert influences 
on a youth’s decision to smoke. Over 95% 
of young people believe that smokers can 
become addicted to tobacco and that 
tobacco smoke is also harmful to non- 
smokers. Four in five did not believe that 
smokers could quit anytime they wanted 
to. Despite these widely held beliefs, and 
all the well-documented health risks 
associated with the habit, many young 
people still decide to smoke. 


Warren Clark is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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Population Projections for Census 
Metropolitan Areas, 1995 to 2000 


y the year 2000, the population living in Canada’s 25 
} census metropolitan areas (CMAs)! is projected to be 
Pe 6.2% larger than in 1995. An additional 1.1 million 
people will bring the number living in CMAs to 19.3 million by 
the end of the century. 


Expect mix of fast and slow population growth across 
urban Canada Imagine the entire population of St. Catharines- 
Niagara moving to Toronto. That is about the size of the 
population increase projected for the Toronto census metropoli- 
tan area between 1995 and the year 2000. The population of 
Toronto is expected to reach 4,721,000 by 2000, a 9% increase 
over 1995. Oshawa, bordering Toronto, will grow 11% over the 
same period. 

Although Vancouver will remain the third ranking CMA in size 
(2,057,000 in 2000), its projected population growth is the fastest: a 
13% increase is anticipated by the year 2000. Montreal, Canada’s 


The population projections described here were developed 
using a ratio method. For more information on this technique, 
as well as information about recent demographic develop- 
ments in Canada, see Annual Demographic Statistics, 
1995, (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-213-XPB). This 
publication is available from your nearest Statistics Canada 
Reference Centre or call 1-800-267-6677. 

Early in 1997, CMA population projections by age and sex 
using a cohort component method will be available from 
Population Projections Section, Demography Division, 
Statistics Canada. 


1A census metropolitan area comprises a very large urban area (urbanized core) 
of at least 100,000 population, together with adjacent urban and rural areas 
which have a high degree of economic and social integration with the core. 


second largest CMA, is expected 
to grow only 3% over this peri- 
od (to 3,418,000). Ottawa-Hull, 
the only other CMA with more 
than one million people, will 
grow 7% to 1,103,000 by the 
turn of the century. 

Only five other CMAs - 
Edmonton, Calgary, Québec, 
Winnipeg and Hamilton — have 
populations of more than one- 
half million people. Growth 
rates within this group vary con- 
siderably: for example, Calgary 
is expected to grow twice as 
fast (7%) as Edmonton (3%). 

Not all CMAs are expected 
to grow. The population of 
St. John’s (Nfld.) is expected to 
decline by almost 4% between 
1995 and 2000. This decrease is 
consistent with the provincial 
projection, since the popula- 
tion of Newfoundland is also 
expected to fall by a similar 
percentage during this period. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-213-XPE. 
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> by Jeffrey Frank and Stephen Mihorean 


ince the early 1990s, demand for social and community 

services has grown; many factors — such as the aging 

of the population and changes in the structure of the 
family — have contributed to increased pressure on the social 
safety net. At the same time, governments at all levels have 
cut back spending on many social programs. Charities have 
traditionally filled the gaps left by government social pro- 
grams, but many charitable organizations are under financial 
pressure as well. Government funding has declined while 
donations by individuals have levelled off. In addition, the 
number of charities operating in Canada has risen since the 
1960s, further increasing competition for donors’ generosity. 
As a result, charities are exploring new ways of soliciting 
contributions, while lobbying for changes to tax laws that 
would encourage charitable donations. 

Who gives to charity? Previous analyses have illustrated 
quite clearly that people who contribute to charitable organiz- 
ations tend to be older and to have higher incomes.! After 
describing general trends, this article demonstrates that there 
are also some notable regional differences in the amounts 
given by those who donate to charity, along with a variety of 
other determining factors, including the presence of children, 
family type and language. Nevertheless, economic factors, 
generally thought to drive the amount of charitable giving, 
explain only a small portion of donors’ behaviour. Thus, a 
variety of “human” factors, not captured in the analysis, 
are likely the keys to the complex process that results in 
the different amounts of charitable giving. 
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Number of registered charities has 
increased dramatically In less than thir- 
ty years, the number of registered charities 
in Canada has more than tripled. As of 
December 1995, 74,000 charitable organiz- 
ations were registered with Revenue 
Canada, up from about 22,500 in 1967. 
Religious organizations accounted for the 
largest proportion of registered charities in 
1995 (42%), followed by welfare-related 
organizations (17%), education-related 
charities (16%), organizations that provide 
benefits to the community (15%) and 
health organizations (6%). The largest pro- 
portion of registered charities were located 
in Ontario (35%), followed by Quebec 
(19%), British Columbia (13%), Alberta 
(11%) and Saskatchewan (6%). 


Charities rely heavily on governments 
for funding Of the $86.5 billion in rev- 
enue taken in by registered charities in 
1993, 57% came from governments, mostly 
at the provincial level. Receipted dona- 
tions from individuals accounted for 7.6% 
of these registered charity revenues, while 
those from corporations made up only 1%. 
Other sources of revenue for registered 
charities include fees, investment income, 
unreceipted donations, gifts from other 
charities and other income. 

Thus, charities rely heavily on govern- 
ments for the funding needed to do their 
work. As governments proceed with their 
programs of fiscal restraint, contributions 
made by individuals take on greater 
importance. In fact, the Canadian Centre 
for Philanthropy estimates that for every 
1% cut in government grants and transfers 
to charities, a 5.8% increase in individual 
donations would be needed to keep over- 
all funding constant. 


Giving to religious organizations has 
declined According to Statistics Canada’s 
Survey of Family Expenditures, 71% of 
households gave an average of $513 to 
charities in 1992. That year, 61% of house- 
holds gave an average of $210 to 
non-religious charities, while 38% gave an 
average of $628 to religious organizations. 
A decade earlier the proportion of house- 
holds giving to religious organizations was 


4 See Daniela Lucaciu, “Charitable Donations,” 
Canadian Social Trends, Summer 1992. 


2 David Sharpe, A Portrait of Canada’s Charities, 
Canadian Centre for Philanthropy, 1994. 
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For an organization to have charitable status with Revenue Canada, it must 
be registered. A registered charity must be a nonprofit organization estab- 
lished for the relief of poverty, the advancement of religion, the 
advancement of education, or other purposes beneficial to the community as 
a whole in a way which the law regards as charitable. Under federal lav, at 
least 80% of registered charities’ expenditures must be devoted to their 


mandated activities. They may engage in nonpartisan political activities that 
are consistent with their charitable purpose, provided these activities account 
for no more than 10% of their overall expenditures. 

In 1995, there were 74,000 registered charities in Canada: 91% were char- 
itable organizations, 5% public foundations and 4% private foundations. 
Charitable organizations generally receive funds for use in their own charita- 
ble operations, while public and private foundations generally disburse funds 
to support the charitable activities of other organizations. Registered charities 
do not pay taxes and have the right to issue official receipts to individuals 
and companies that donate money or other gifts. These receipts can then be 
used by contributors to receive federal charitable donation tax credits. 


The federal charitable donation tax credit is meant to be an incentive for 
Canadians to give to charity. Up to 20% of a person’s net income can be 
claimed as a deductible donation. Taxpayers receive a tax credit equal to 
17% of the first $200! donated to charity and 29% on the remaining amount. 
A charitable donation of $300, for example, would result in a $63 federal tax 
credit. Charitable contributions can be combined with those of a spouse and 
accumulated over a maximum period of five years. By combining claims in 
this way. the amount above $200 earns the higher tax credit. 

Furthermore, charitable donations reduce the provincial tax owed. In 
Quebec, charitable donations can also be claimed on the provincial tax form. 
Elsewhere, the provincial tax calculation is based on the amount of federal 
tax payable. 

Not everyone, however, takes advantage of these tax breaks. The Canadian 
Centre for Philanthropy calculates that, in 1993, for every $100 that individu- 
als gave to charities, tax receipts worth $80 were issued and only $43 were 
claimed by taxpayers. The reasons for this are many: some donors may not 
understand the purpose of charitable tax receipts, others may lose or over- 
look their receipts when completing their tax returns, and still others may 
Opt not to claim their donations. As will be shown, economic factors explain 
only a small part of the size of a donation, suggesting that donors may be 
driven more by humanitarian concerns than by the promise of a tax break. 


1 This was changed from 17% on the first $250 in 1993. 
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higher (43%), while the proportion giving [0 other charitable | Division of Statistics Canada maintains information provided by 
organizations was the same (61%). Revenue Canada based on personal income tax returns. 
The decrease in giving to religious organizations corresponds | According to this information, the number of taxfilers who 
with a decrease in the proportion of Canadians reporting a reli. | donate to charity has levelled off since 1991. Between 1984 and 
gious affiliation on the census. In 1991, 13% of Canadians had 1991, the number of donors increased to 5.5 million from 
no religious affiliation, up from 7% in 1981. It also corresponds | 3.9 million. By 1994, the number had dropped to 5.3 million. 
to declining attendance at religious services or meetings. | This drop is more evident when the number of donors is 
According to the General Social Survey, the proportion of people expressed as a percentage of all taxfilers. In 1991, 30% of tax- 
aged 15 and over attending services at least once a month | filers claimed a charitable donation; by 1994 this proportion had 
dropped to 33% in 1994 from 43% in 1985. declined to 27%. 
Similarly, the total amount donated by individuals to charitable 
Number of charitable donors and total amounts donated | organizations has also levelled off in recent years. Total dona- 
have levelled off The Small Area and Administrative Data | tions increased to $3.4 billion in 1994, up 33% from $2.5 billion 
in 1984 (after taking inflation into 
account). Over the 1984 to 1994 period, 


ines i ws the average charitable donation remained 
ercentage of taxfilers who donate” relatively stable, ranging between $573 and 


has decreased since 1991. SARS ahs $653 (in 1994 dollars); in 1994, the average 
=| donation was $634. 


Proportion of donors and amounts 
donated vary by region The proportion 


% of tax filers who donated — 25 of taxfilers who claimed a charitable dona- 
(right scale) | 


tion in 1994 varied by province and 
Number of donors territory. This proportion ranged from 
(left scale) nearly 32% in Prince Edward Island to less 
than 16% in the Northwest Territories. The 
median donation of those who received a 
charitable tax credit also varied, ranging 
from $250 in Newfoundland to $100 in 
0 fz} Quebec. 
ee hs ae ye En B=| Dividing median donation by donors’ 
Fs| median income provides a rough indicator 
Source: Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division. of charitable giving. However, this indicator 
: ome includes only donations claimed on tax 
forms, and only those people who donated 
in this way are being considered. Using this 
measure, donors in Newfoundland were 


Little change in average donations = ie most generous, giving 0.9% of their income 


by individuals in recent years: to charity. The median donation in 
: Quebec, meanwhile, represented only 0.3% 


1 of donors’ median income. Charitable 
Constant 1994 $ millions Constant 1994S donations reported on income tax returns 
3,500 700 {g#/ have historically been lower in Quebec 
3,000 600 | than in other parts of Canada. This issue is 


Average donation | addressed further in the final part of this 
2,500 (right scale) 500 5 article 


2,000 Total donations 400 


(left scale) 
1,500 A 300 


Characteristics of donor families help 
explain how much they give The 
1,000 200 remainder of this article presents the 
results of a statistical analysis of several 
factors affecting the amount that families 
1984 1986 1988 4990 1994 0 =| and non-family persons donate to charity. 
Only those families and non-family per- 
sons that reported making a charitable 
donation on their income tax returns in 
1993 were included. Individual taxfilers 


Source: Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division. 
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from the same family were grouped 
together, not only because families func- 
tion as an economic unit, but because 
donations can be combined with those of 
a spouse and claimed on one return. 
Previous analyses of individual taxfiler Median 

data indicate clearly that it is largely donation/ Median Median 
income that makes someone a charitable median donation income 
donor. This finding, however, should be Datiots MSI oe ADR oe ELI 
reviewed from two perspectives: how well 
it explains whether or not someone 
donates, and how big a factor it is in 
explaining the amount of the donation. 
When the entire taxfiling population is 


Proportion of individuals who donate, size of donations =~ 
and. incomes of donors in 1994 vary by area. 


Province/territory % % $ $ 

Newfoundland 0.9 250, 27,100 
Prince Edward Island 0.8 220 26,900 
Nova Scotia 0.6 190° 31,400 


examined, income explains most of the 
difference between donors and non- 
donors. When one looks at only those 
who have donated to charity (as this study 
does), income is still a significant predictor 
of the amount donated. However, income 
is not the dominant characteristic explain- 
ing the donation amount, as it is with the 
explanation of who is a donor. Region, the 
presence of children, family type, age of 
the oldest taxfiler, and the language used 
for filing returns also had a statistically sig- 
nificant impact on the amounts given by 
donating families and non-family persons. 


New Brunswick 0.7 220 30,200 


Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


- Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories 


Census metropolitan area 


St. John's 
Halifax 


22.8 
30.9 


0.3 
0.5 
0.6 
0.8 
0.5 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 


0.6 
0.4 


100 
170 
170 
220 
160 
160 
130 
170 


210 
150 


33,000 
36,100 
30,400 
29,300 
34,700 
35,200 
44,100 
56,600 


33,200 
35,700 
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Saint John 29.3 0.6 190 34,200 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 24.0 0.3 100 34,800 


Overall, these factors were able to explain 
15% of the difference between the dona- 


AG 
° 
f 
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tions of particular contributing families and 
non-family persons and the average 
amount given by donors. 


* Age affects charitable donations 
across the country The age of the oldest 
person in the family was universally related 
to the amount donated to charity. The age 
effect was greatest in Ontario where each 
additional year of age resulted in about $16 
in additional donations. For example, a 
family in Ontario contributed $160 dollars 
more when the oldest member was aged 
60 than when the oldest member was aged 
50, all other things being equal. Each addi- 
tional year of age resulted in an increase in 
charitable donations of nearly $15 in the 
Atlantic provinces, $13 in Quebec, $10 in 
British Columbia and $10 in the Prairie 
provinces. 


¢ Income most important in the Atlantic 
provinces and in Quebec Not surprising- 
ly, income also had a statistically significant 
impact on the amount donated to charity 
in each region of the country. In Ontario, 
the Prairie provinces and British Columbia, 
every additional $1,000 of income resulted 
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Mi 


Ag 
op 


Montréal 

Québec 
Sherbrooke 
Ottawa-Hull (Que.) 
Trois-Riviéres 
Hamilton 
Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 
Ottawa-Hull (Ont.) 
St. Catharines-Niagara 
Sudbury 

Toronto 

Thunder Bay 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


20.9 
31.5 
20.9 
28.2 
21.9 
31.7 
32.3 
32.4 
31.6 
35.1 
31.4 
28.3 
27.3 
30.1 
33.0 
32.8 
32.9 
29.7 
29.8 
28.7 
Lore 
30.5 


0.3 
0.2 
0.5 
0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 
0.6 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.5 


100 ; 
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140 

60 
120 
190 
190 
180 


140 


140 
190 
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160 
140 
200 
150 
170 
200 
140 
140 
160 
160 


Source: Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division. 
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in, on average, between $9 and $14 in additional contributions 
to charity. The effect of income was even greater in the Atlantic 
provinces and in Quebec where an increase of $1,000 of income 
resulted in about a $20 increase in donations. 


* Presence of children resulted in lower charitable 
donations In Quebec, families without children and non-family 
persons had charitable donations that were $322 higher, on aver- 
age, than those of families with children. In Ontario, non-family 
persons and families without children contributed $158 more than 
did families with children and in Atlantic Canada the difference 
was $240 more. In other parts of the country, the impact of the 
presence of children was less noticeable. 


* Family composition important in some areas but pattern 
varies The impact of family composition on how much donors 
gave to charity was found to vary in different regions. For exam- 
ple, in Adantic Canada, a lone-parent family (when all else was 
equal) gave $500 more than average, while husband-wife fami- 
lies with two filing spouses gave $218 more than average. The 
pattern was reversed in the Prairies, where husband-wife fami- 
lies with two filing spouses resulted in $517 in additional 
contributions, compared with $337 above the average for lone- 
parent families. There were also regional variations in the 
amounts associated with the same family type. For example, 
being a husband-wife family with one filing spouse meant giving 
$306 more than average in Atlantic Canada and $519 more in the 


A model of charitable donations made by families and non-family persons in Canada 


A statistical technique known as multiple linear regression 
was used to try to explain why some families and non-fam- 
ily persons give more than the average donation and why 
others give less. Several independent variables were com- 
bined to try to account for changes in a dependent 
variable, in this case, the amount donated to charity. The 
independent variables are those factors that contribute to 
variation in the dependent variable. Independent variables 
included in this study were income, the presence of chil- 
dren, family type, age of the oldest taxfiler and the 
language used for filing returns. 
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Only those families and non-family persons that donated 
money to charity and claimed their donation on their tax 
return were included in the analysis. Family donation is the 
sum of all charitable donations made by each family mem- 
ber or the donations of a non-family person. Total family 
income is the sum of the total incomes of each family 
member or the individual income of non-family persons. 

The following table shows the average effect of particular 
variables on family donation, when all other variables in 
the analysis are held constant. Only those results which 
were statistically significant are presented. 


SAE 


British 


Ontario Prairies Columbia 


$ 


Quebec 


10.08 
9.83 
1.09 


9.06 
9.66 
22.38 


14.26 
Baas 
157.87 


21.80 
12.81 
321.68 


19.35 
14.84 
239.74 


Increase per thousand dollars of total family income 
Increase per year of age of oldest family member 


Increase when no children present compared 
with families with children 


Increase (or decrease) compared with 
average family donations: 


Husband/wife families with two filing spouses 218.45 
Husband/wife families with one filing spouse 306.14 
Common-law family = 

499.99 
381.71 


Lone-parent family 
Non-family person 


English language 209.56 395.50 241.25 


fe ee ee i ee 


Results presented here are statistically significant (p < 0.05). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division, 1993 T1 Family File, based on tax returns filed in the spring of 1994. 
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Influences on donating complex The variables 
available from tax forms do not capture the full 
complexity of factors affecting the decision to make 
a charitable donation or the amount of that dona- 
tion. For example, varying exposure to requests for 
donations, family traditions, life experiences, and 
innumerable: social and psychological factors can 
affect the decision to make a contribution. In this 
sense, this research is preliminary in that only vari- 
ables found on the tax form were available for this 
analysis and there is no accounting of the “human” 
factors involved. 

Even so, further work could be done using tax- 
filer information from Statistics Canada’s Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division. Differences 
between families that donate and those that do not 
could be examined using a similar method to the 
one used in this study. The effect of the interaction 
between different variables on donations should 
also be analyzed. For example, the effect of having 
children changes from one region to another. indi- 
cating an interaction between region and the 
presence of children. In addition, families’ donat- 
ing behaviour over time could be tracked using 
taxfiler information from the Small Area and 
3 Administrative Data Division’s Longitudinal 
eS aj Administrative Database. 


Prairies. In Quebec, this type of married-couple family was | Jeffrey Frank was an Editor with Canadian Social Trends and 
associated with contributions that were $136 less than average. is now with Education, Culture and Travel Division, Statistics 
Canada. Stephen Mihorean is a research analyst with the Small 
* Tax returns filed in English tend to report bigher chari- | Area and Administrative Data Division, Statistics Canada. 
table donations Language appears to be related to the amount CST 
donated to charity. Its effect is most noticeable in Quebec, where 
returns filed in English reported nearly $400 more than average in 
charitable donations. This language effect was also statistically 
significant in Ontario ($241) and in the Atlantic provinces ($210). 
It is possible that the marketing activities of charitable organiz- 
ations may not be adequately adapted to the linguistic and 
cultural characteristics of a Francophone audience. Certainly, the 
amount given to charity is related to the number of times that 
one is asked to give, and to the effectiveness of those requests. Do you enjoy reading Canadian Social Trends? 
Quebec has a small share of registered charities relative to its Do you use our publication in your business? 
population. Most charities in Canada operate out of predomi- 
nantly English-speaking parts of the country. In addition, many 
charities are headquartered outside of Canada and operate 


How long have you been a reader? 


mainly, or only, in English. This may explain at least some of the WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR 
language effect uncovered in this analysis. FROM YOU. 
The lower amounts donated by Francophones may, paradoxi- 

cally, be associated with the traditionally strong role of the Send your comments to 

Catholic Church in charitable activities, particularly in Quebec. Ds A ‘ 

Most Francophones identified themselves as Catholics (94% on Cynthia Silver, Canadian Social Trends, 

the 1991 Census). However, church attendance has declined, 7th floor, Jean Talon Bldg., Statistics Canada, 
according to the General Social Survey. By 1994, only one-third Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 
“of all Catholics in Quebec attended church at least once a By: eS, 

month, compared with one-half of Catholics in the rest of FAX number 1 (613) 951-0387. Internet e-mail: silvcyn@statcan.ca. 
Canada. This would, therefore, limit the Church's access to a Ge > SONS Relais Oe eee. G,. cehat 


large proportion of its potential contributors. 
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by Janet E. Fast and Judith A. Frederick 


eeting the competing demands of paid work and family roles is a challenge for an increasing 
number of Canadians. In recent decades, women's labour force activity has increased 


markedly while men have become somewhat more involved in family and domestic roles. As a 


result, many people experience conflicts between job and family responsibilities, mostly due to 
lack of time or energy (or both) to successfully meet all demands. Studies have shown that this 
work-family conflict can lead to increased stress, poorer health, lost income and missed job 
advancement opportunities for employees; for employers, it can result in greater absenteeism, 


higher work-force turnover and lower productivity. 
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When asked how their workplaces could 
be made more “family friendly,” many 
Canadians have suggested that they 
would benefit from working arrangements 
that allow greater flexibility in the 
scheduling of hours and the location of 
the workplace.! Specific working arrange- 
ments that were mentioned include 
flexible work schedules, compressed 
work weeks, part-time work, work-at- 
home arrangements and job sharing. But 
do employees’ “family-friendly” work 
arrangements actually help them to 
balance their paid work and family 
demands? The 1992 General Social Survey 
(GSS) provides a first glimpse of the way 
working arrangements might be related to 
at least one outcome of work-family 
conflict — perceived time stress. 


Prevalence of various working arrange- 
ments differs Three characteristics of 
working arrangements appear to affect 
workers’ ability to balance work and per- 
sonal demands and so affect their level of 
perceived time stress. They are the number 
of hours worked, the time when hours are 
worked and the place where hours are 
worked.? Respondents were asked if their 
working arrangements included any flexi- 
bility or departure from the norm - 
40 hours per week spread over five week- 
days at the employer's place of business. 
Seven alternate work arrangements were 
identified: self-employment, part-time 
employment (less than 30 hours per 
week), shift work (other than a regular 
daytime shift), flextime (employees choose 
when they begin and end their work day), 
flexplace (employees work some of their 
regular paid work hours at home), com- 
pressed work week (employees work 
extended hours each day in order to work 
fewer days per week) and on-call work 
(employees are obliged to work when 
specifically requested — nurses, teachers, 
workers in commodity sales). 

Some of these work arrangements are 
more common than others. Only 9% of 
respondents worked compressed weeks, 
1 J.L. MacBride-King, Work and family: 
Employment challenge of the ‘90s, Ottawa: The 
Conference Board of Canada, November 1990; 
Ontario Women's Directorate & Camco Inc., Work 


and family: Flexible working arrangements, 
Toronto, October 1991. 


2 Berna J. Skrypnek and Janet E. Fast, “Work and 
family policy in Canada: Family needs, collective 
solutions,” Journal of Family Issues, vol. 17, no. 6, 
Fall 1996. 
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General Social Survey 


The General Social Survey (GSS), conducted annually since 1985, gathers 
data on social trends and policy issues of current or emerging interest.! It 
covers all persons aged 15 and over residing in Canada, excluding residents 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and full-time residents of institutions. 
Each cycle of the GSS covers one of five subject areas - health and social 
support, time use, personal risk, education and work, and family — each of 
which is repeated every fifth cycle. This study uses data from the second GSS 
on time use (Cycle 9). Over 9,800 respondents were interviewed between 


January and December in 1992. The sample used in this study consists of 


5,060 respondents aged 15 and over, whose main activity in the twelve 
months preceding the survey was working at a job or business. 


Measuring perceived time stress Respondents to the 1992 GSS were 
asked a set of ten questions intended to measure their perceptions of time 
stress. The number of positive responses to these questions represents an 
overall measure of time stress, with scores ranging from zero (no positive 
responses) to ten (positive responses to all of the questions). Scores of seven 
or higher are considered to indicate “high” perceived time stress. 


LJ 1. Do you plan to slow down in the coming year? 
LJ 2. Do you consider yourself a workaholic? 


L} 3. When you need more time, do you tend to cut back on 
your sleep? 


At the end of the day, do you often feel that you have 
not accomplished what you had set out to do? 


Do you worry that you don't spend enough time with 
your family or friends? 


Do you feel that you're constantly under stress to 
accomplish more than you can handle? 


Do you feel trapped in a daily routine? 


Do you feel that you just don't have time for fun 
any more? 


Do you often feel under stress when you don't have 
enough time? 


) 10. Would you like to spend more time alone? 


| Starting in 1998, with the third survey on time use, the GSS will be conducted every two 
years rather than every year. 
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while 36% had a flextime arrangement. 
Also, many respondents had multiple 
alternate work arrangements. For example, 
among part-time workers, 25% were self- 
employed, 46% had flextime arrangements 
and 33% did on-call work. Similarly, of 
those who were self-employed, 76% also 
worked flextime and 60% had flexplace 
arrangements. In addition, 41% of those 
with flextime also worked some regular 
hours at home and 42% of on-call employ- 
ees worked flextime. 

The prevalence of alternate working 
arrangements differs for men and women. 
Men were more likely than women to be 
self-employed (21% versus 14%, respec- 
tively), to have flextime (40% and 30%) 
and to work on call (25% and 19%). There 
were also some variations in the preva- 
lence of work arrangements depending on 
the presence of children, especially for 
women. Women with children were more 
likely than women without children to 
work part time (32% versus 23%, respec- 
tively), to be self-employed (17% versus 
12%), to have flextime (26% versus 18%) 
and to have flexplace working arrange- 
ments (27% versus 16%). Parents were 
somewhat less likely to work shifts than 
other men and women. 


Parents more time stressed than 
workers without children Family 
responsibilities appear to be closely 
related to time stress. Parents with 


All 
employees 


Working arrangement 


Part-time 12 
Self-employed 18 


Flextime 

Flexplace 

Compressed work week 
On-call work 

Shift work 


children under age 19 living at home 
were more likely to report high levels of 
time stress than those without dependent 
children, though the difference was much 
greater for women than for men. In 1992, 
27% of mothers and 18% of fathers 
reported high time stress, compared with 
only 17% of childless women and 13% of 
childless men. The higher rate for women 
may reflect the fact that although the 
labour force activity of men and women 
is increasingly similar, women still retain 
primary responsibility for family care and 
domestic work. Interestingly, the age of 
the youngest child had no significant 
effect on the level of perceived time 
stress reported by employed parents. 


Some common working arrangements 
did not affect perceived time stress If 
some workers are adopting alternate 
work arrangements in an attempt to find 
more time for themselves or their families, 
then some work schemes are not meeting 
their expectations. Three of the seven 
alternate work arrangements identified - 
self-employment, flexplace and shift work 
— were not related to workers' time stress. 
In fact, similar proportions of men and 
women reported high levels of time 
stress, whether or not they had one of 
those arrangements. This was true even 
when the effect of other factors (such as 
occupation and children) were taken into 
account. Some working arrangements, 


With 
children 


Without 
children 


Percentages do not total to 100 as some respondents’ work arrangements included more than one category. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 
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however, did seem to be related to levels 
of perceived time stress. 


For many, part-time work reduces time 
stress About 19% of full-time workers 
were highly time stressed, compared with 
just 11% of part-time workers. This held 
true for both men and women; in fact, 
women working full time were twice as 
likely as those working part time (24% ver- 
sus 12%) to report high levels of perceived 
time stress. Meanwhile, high time stress 
was almost three times more common 
among men working full time (16%) as 
among those working part time (6%). 

For many women, working part time 
presents a strategy for balancing employ- 
ment and family demands. According to 
the Labour Force Survey, many women 
who choose to work shorter hours do so 
for family-related reasons.* General Social 
Survey data suggest that working part time 
is a fairly successful strategy for alleviating 
time stress. However, part-time workers 
have made some economic concessions 
that their counterparts in full-time jobs 
have not. Part-time work is often marginal- 
ized, low-wage work lacking benefits such 
as extended medical, dental and pension 
plans; for example, only 27% of part-time 
workers have employer-sponsored 
pension plans, compared with 54% of full- 
time workers. Since the personal incomes 
of part-time workers are lower than those 
of fulltime workers, families with at least 


Women 


All With 
women children 


Without 
children 
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one part-time earner tend to have lower 
household incomes than those in which 
both partners work full time. Furthermore, 
personal self-esteem, independence and 


decision-making power within the family 


are often related to the individual's ability 
to contribute to the family’s income. 

It is widely believed that it is more 
acceptable for women to cut back on 
their paid work hours to meet family 
obligations and that it is more acceptable 
for men to accommodate their family life 
to the demands of their jobs. The reason 
for this “division of responsibilities” is 
partly financial: men’s contribution to the 
family income is greater, on average, than 
women’s (56% versus 31% in 1994). Men 
and women need equal freedom to 
choose the combination of work and 
family involvement that best suits them. 
The evidence presented here suggests 


All workers 


Part-time Se Full-time 


All workers Men 


es] With compressed 
work week 
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Without compressed 
work week 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 


that part-time work may help both men 
and women deal effectively with time 
stress. However, men are much less likely 
than women to adopt this strategy. 


Women with flextime less time 
stressed... In 1992, almost one-third 
(30%) of employed women had a flexible 
work schedule, and they were less likely 
to be highly time stressed than women 
without flextime (18% versus 23%, 
respectively). Although an even larger 
proportion of men (40%) had flexible 
work schedules, flextime did not reduce 
their perceived time stress (15%). 
Flexibility in the workplace, especially 
flexibility with respect to starting and 
finishing times, is believed to be impor- 
tant for workers trying to manage work 
and family responsibilities.» Indeed, a 
somewhat larger proportion of women 


% highly time stressed 
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with children than those without were 
working flextime (32% versus 29%, 
respectively). Such an arrangement may 
provide an opportunity for parents to 
share the twice daily peak demand 
periods of getting children off to school in 
the morning, and picking them up and 
preparing supper in the evening. And, in 
fact, flextime does appear to be an 
effective stress reliever, at least for women. 


3 For more information, see J.A. Frederick, 
As time goes by...Time use of Canadians, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-544-XPE. 


4 See Ron Logan, “Voluntary part-time workers,” 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, Autumn 
1994, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001- 
XPE. 


5 Women's Policy Office, “Women and men in the 
workplace: A discussion of workplace supports 
for workers with family responsibilities,” 1993 
Paper presented at the 12th Annual Conference of 
Ministers Responsible for the Status of Women. 
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Yet proportionally fewer women than men 
have this arrangement. This raises the 
question of whether access to flextime and 
other “family-friendly” work arrangements 
is related to more specific characteristics of 
employment, such as occupation and full- 
or part-time work status. 


..While those with compressed work 
weeks more time stressed Even 
though compressed work weeks have 
been promoted as a “family-friendly” 
working arrangement, women using this 
arrangement are more likely to experi- 
ence a high level of time stress than 
women without this work arrangement. 
Women working extended daily hours in 
exchange for fewer work days (29%) 
were more likely to be highly time 
stressed than women who did not work 
extended hours (21%). In contrast, com- 
pressed work weeks did not influence 
the proportion of men who reported 
being highly time stressed; in fact, the 
stress levels were consistent with most of 
the other alternate work arrangements. 

Many household tasks, such as meal 
preparation and child care, cannot easily 
be delayed or re-scheduled. Considering 
the greater responsibility women have 
assumed for meeting family demands, a 
longer day on the job probably makes 
dealing with peak stress times — morning 
and after work - even more stressful. 
There may also be pressure on women to 
accomplish more at home on their “day 
off,” since many household tasks are con- 
tinuous and repetitive, making it difficult 
to say that the work is finished. Perhaps 
that is why so few women (9%) use this 
working arrangement. 


% with a benefit 

64% On-call work associated with higher 
perceived time stress for men On-call 
work is not a work arrangement that has 
been touted as “family friendly,” but it 
appears to be a common experience 
among Canadian workers. In 1992, 25% 
of men and 19% of women respondents 
did some on-call work. Men with on-call 
jobs were more highly time stressed than 
those without (18% versus 14%), while 
differences for women were not statisti- 
cally significant. 

It should not be surprising to find that 
on-call workers report such high levels of 
time stress. Not only is on-call work 
especially incompatible with caring for 


61% 
54% 


Retirement Medical Dental Counselling Drugs Leave 


GB Part-time [J Full-time 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 
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children (whose needs may be difficult to 
cover at short notice), but it probably 
interferes with personal time and family 
plans more often than other work 
arrangements. 


Not an issue for workers alone This 
study has focused on the relationship 
between people's working arrangements 
and their levels of perceived time stress. 


For ease of discussion, this article has 
reported only the results of direct com- 
parisons between workers who did, and 
those who did not, use alternative work 
arrangements. However, these findings 
are supported even when the effects of 
other factors are controlled for. For 
example, employees with flextime 
atrangements reported considerably less 
time stress than people who did not 
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National Child Care Survey 


The National Child Care Survey (NCCS) was conducted by Statistics Canada 
in partnership with the National Daycare Research Network in September 
and October 1988. A supplement to the monthly Labour Force Survey, it cov- 
ered households with a child or children under the age of 13. The 
information gathered addressed most aspects of child care arrangements 
made by the parent with primary responsibility for arranging child care, 94% 
of whom were women. 

The NCCS offers a valuable insight into the working arrangements that 
employed parents would prefer to have, as opposed to the ones they actual- 
ly have. As such, these findings complement the issues raised in this article. 
Only one-third (34%) of employed parents with primary responsibility for 
child care wanted to work full time; the majority (53%) would have preferred 
to work part time, while 13% wished they did not have to work at all. 
Perhaps because neither of these options was feasible (73% of parents 
worked full time), a large minority of parents (39%) wanted to change their 
work schedules. When asked to select only one child-related benefit their 
employers could provide that would best support them as parents, nearly 
one-quarter of working parents (23%) identified child care facilities in the 
workplace and another one-fifth (19%) cited flexible work hours. 

The NCCS also found that parents’ employment characteristics were related 
to their access to family-supportive workplace benefits and arrangements. 
Parents in skilled occupations (professionals, semi-professionals and techni- 
cians) had greatest access to part-time work and job-sharing, while flexible 
work schedules and paid family responsibility leave were most often avail- 
able to senior and middle managers. Part-time workers had more access to 
flexible hours but less to paid leave, suggesting that these parents may be 
trading paid benefits (such as family leave, or employer-sponsored “top-up” 
of Unemployment Insurance maternity benefits) for the opportunity to work 
fewer or more flexible hours. 


A series of analytical reports based on the NCCS data is available from 
Statistics Canada. Data in this Backgrounder were drawn from Workplace 
Benefits and Flexibility: A Perspective on Parents’ Experiences, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-530-XPE. This report focuses on parents’ 
knowledge and opinions of workplace arrangements that would help them 
harmonize work and family life. 
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work flextime, even if they were very 
similar in terms of other characteristics. 
The analysis controlled for factors such as 
presence of children, occupation, indus- 
try of employment, and additional 
alternate work arrangements they might 
have had (for example, working part time 
as Well as flextime). 

Working arrangements have implications 
for employers as well as employees. 
Employers may face higher recruitment 
and training costs and increased payroll 
taxes if more employees opt for part-time 
work. Similarly, they may have to spend 
more On computer and communications 
equipment for employees who adopt a 
flexplace working arrangement. On the 
other hand, part-time workers may 
receive fewer benefits, thus lowering 
employers’ costs, while more telecommut- 
ing may also reduce the need for costly 
office space. Similarly, enabling employ- 
ees to better balance their paid work and 
family demands may reduce employer 
costs by reducing absenteeism and work- 
force turnover. Clearly, costs and benefits 
for both employers and employees must 
be considered when making any deci- 
sions about workplace policies that relate 
to working arrangements. 


Dr. Janet E. Fast is an associate profes- 
sor with the Department of Human 
Ecology, University of Alberta. Judith A. 
Frederick is a senior analyst with the 
General Social Survey, Housing, Family 
and Social Statistics Division, Statistics 
Canada. 
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Homicide rate, Canada, 1961-1994 


Rate per 100,000 population 
3.5 


3.0 


1961 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1994 


Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada 
For more information, see “Homicide in Canada, 1994,” Juristat, Catalogue no. 85-002, Vol. 15, No. 11 


+ In 1978, gun control legislation came into effect in 
Canada. The legislation included the imposition of 
stricter controls on the issuance of registration 
certificates which are necessary to acquire restricted 
weapons such as handguns, the creation of new 
types of firearm prohibition orders, the creation of 
new criminal offences in relation to firearm use, and 
the provision for more severe penalties for the 
criminal use of firearms. 


# While the use of rifles/shotguns in homicides has 
steadily declined since 1974, they have historically 
accounted for the majority of firearm homicides. 
However, in 1991 and 1992, the number of handgun 
homicides exceeded the number of rifle/shotgun 
homicides. 


Sexual assault incidents, Canada, 19831-1994 


Level1 [__] Levels 2&3 


Rate per 100,000 population 
140 
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1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
1 |n 1983, Bill C-127 redefined the sexual assault sections of the criminal code and created three levels of sexual assault 
Source: Uniform Crime Reporting Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada 

For more information, see “Canadian Crime Statistics, 1994,” Juristat, Catalogue no. 85-002, Vol. 15, No. 12 
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¢ — In 1976, capital punishment was abolished and 
replaced with a mandatory life sentence for all 
those offences for which death sentences existed. 
The amendment also reclassified murder, from 
capital and non-capital murder to first and second 
degree murder. 


4 Since 1961 there have been two distinct trends. 
Between 1961 and 1975, the homicide rate 
increased steadily from 1.3 per 100,000 popula- 
tion to a peak of 3.0, an increase of 131%. From 
1975 to 1994, despite yearly fluctuations, the 
homicide rate has gradually declined from 3.0 per 
100,000 to 2.0, a decrease of 33%. 


Firearm homicides as a proportion of all homicides 
by type of firearm, Canada, 1974-1994 


Total firearm homicides 


Rifle/Shotgun (includes sawed-off firearms) 


Handgun 


Other firearm 
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Source: Homicide Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
For more information, see “Homicide in Canada, 1994,” Juristat, Catalogue no. 85-002, Vol. 15, No. 11. 


#  |n1983, Bill C-127 redefined the sexual assault 
sections of the Criminal Code, establishing three 
levels of Sexual assault: level 1 (minor sexual 
assault); level 2 (incidents involving a weapon or 
resulting in bodily harm); and level 3 (aggravated 
sexual assault). 


4 In 1994, police recorded 31,690 incidents of 
sexual assault which accounted for 10% of all 
violent incidents that year. There were 108 | 
incidents of sexual assault reported per 100,000 
population in 1994. While the average annual 
increase in the rate between 1983 and 1994 was 
10%, the rate between 1993 and 1994 decreased 
by 10%. 
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Rate of persons charged with impaired driving, Canada, 1978-1994 


Rate per 100,000 population 
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Source: Uniform Crime Reporting Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada. 


For more information, see “Impaired Driving in Canada, 1994,” Juristat, Catalogue no, 85-002, Vol. 15, No. 14 


The Young Offenders Act (YOA) came into effect 
in 1984, replacing the Juvenile Delinquents Act. 
At this time, 12 became the minimum age 
requirement for criminal responsibility under 
the YOA. However, it was not until 1985 that 

the maximum age of 17 (up to the 18th birthday) 
was established in all provinces and territories. 


The rate of youths charged with violent crimes in 
1994 decreased by less than 1% below the previous 
year, marking the first year since 1986 where the 
rate showed no increase. Between 1986 and 1994, 
there has been an average annual increase of 11% 
in the rate of youth charged in violent incidents. 


The rate of youths charged in property crimes 
in 1994 decreased 9% below the previous year, 
marking the third consecutive annual decline. 
Between 1986 and 1994, there has been an 
average annual decrease of 2% in the rate of 
youth charged in property crimes. 


4 In 1985, Bill C-18 imposed more stringent 


sentences for drinking and driving. Despite the 
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severity of penalties, impaired driving offences are 


highly sensitive to changes in police enforcement 


practices. 


# 1994 marked the eleventh consecutive annual 
decrease in the rate of persons charged with 
impaired driving. Between 1978 and 1993, the 
average annual decrease in the rate of persons 
charged with impaired driving was 4%. 


Rate of youths charged’ by type of crime, Canada, 1986-1994 


Rate per 100,000 
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| Rates based on youth population 12 to 17 years of age. 


2 Violent crime includes homicide, attempted murder, physical and sexual assaults, other assaults, robberies and abduction. 
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3 Property crime includes breaking and entering, theft of motor vehicles, theft over $1,000, theft $1,000 and under, 


possession of stolen goods, and fraud 
Source: Uniform Crime Reporting Survey, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada 


For more information, see “Canadian Crime Statistics, 1994,” Juristat, Catalogue no. 85-002, Vol. 15, No. 12 


These charts and highlights were selected from A Graphical Overview of Crime and the Administration of Justice in 
Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85FO018XPE. It is also available in electronic format (Statistics Canada 


Product no. 85F0018XDE). To order, contact your nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre or call 1-800-267-6677. 


This 215-page reference tool contains more than 80 graphs and charts illustrating current and historical data from a 
number of Statistics Canada surveys. They include: crime, police administration, adult and youth court activity, the 
correctional population, costs of the criminal justice system, international victimization, violence against women, as 


Short explanatory text. 


well as Canadians’ experiences with crime and their perceptions and fears of crime. Each graphic is accompanied by a 


This report is ideal for lectures and overheads, and as a teaching aid for secondary and post-secondary social 


studies, law, criminology and sociology classes. 
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OF THE 


METIs PEOPLE 


by Josée Normand 


The 1982 Constitution recognizes three Aboriginal peoples in 
Canada - the Indian, the Inuit and the Métis. While general 
knowledge of North American Indians and Inuit has grown in 
recent years, the non-Aboriginal public knows comparatively 
little about the Métis. Perhaps this is because defining the 
Métis people can be difficult. In previous centuries, the term 
“Métis” was commonly used to describe people of mixed 
Indian and French or Indian and British ancestry; for some 
Métis people, however, it has a more specific historical and 
geographical meaning. Considering themselves 


neither Indian nor White, the Métis’ dual her- 


itage is evident in their present-day lifestyle, 
including language, dress, music, dance and spiri- 
tuality. This article draws on Statistics Canada’s 
1991 Aboriginal Peoples Survey to provide a brief 
linguistic portrait of the Métis and outline their 


participation in traditional Aboriginal activities. 
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Métis presence strongest in the Prairies In 
1991, over 135,000 Canadians — more than one in 
five Aboriginal people — identified themselves as 
Metis, as measured by the Aboriginal Peoples 
Survey. In common with the other Aboriginal 
peoples, they are a very young population: well 
over one-third (38%) of the Métis people were 
under the age of 15 in 1991, compared with only 
21% of the general Canadian population. 

Many historians consider the Métis to be linked 
to the Red River Métis of Manitoba. Indeed, most 
Métis consider the Prairies their historic homeland 
and their ties to the West are very strong. In 1991, 
almost three-quarters of self-identified Métis lived 
in the Prairie provinces — 29% in Alberta, 25% in 
Manitoba and 20% in Saskatchewan. Outside the 
Prairies, the Métis people were most numerous in 
Ontario (9%). 

The Métis are the most heavily urbanized of the 
Aboriginal peoples. In 1991, about 65% of the 
self-identified Métis population lived in urban 
areas, compared with 48% of North American 
Indians.! Many lived in large urban centres: in 
fact, more than one in five Métis lived in either 
the Winnipeg (15,000) or Edmonton (13,500) cen- 
sus metropolitan areas (CMAs). Many Métis were 
also residents of Saskatoon (5,500), Calgary 
(4,300) and Regina (3,700). 

In 1991, only 1% of self-identified Métis lived on 
lands designated for Aboriginal peoples, com- 
pared with 36% of North American Indians. The 
Métis people tend to live in urban areas more so 
than other Aboriginal peoples mainly because 
they have no legally recognized land base. Land 
is being allocated in some provinces, however, 
and land claims negotiations are underway in the 
Northwest Territories. For example, eight Métis 
settlements in Alberta and several parcels of land 
in Saskatchewan have been designated as Métis 
land, while Ontario has allocated reserve land and 
recognized, as Registered Indians, some members 
of the Métis population of Rainy River. 


English and French the mother tongue of 
many Métis For many Métis, the language of 
their community is English or French, an inheri- 
tance from their European ancestors. Not only did 
all Métis aged 15 and over speak at least one offi- 
cial language in 1991, both English and French 
were spoken by 14%, a rate much higher than 
that reported by North American Indians (6%), 
The ability to speak both official languages was 
much more common among older Métis: those 


1 For the sake of brevity, this article does not compare the 
Metis with the Inuit, who account for only 6% of the total 
Aboriginal population. 


2 Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, Sharing the 
Harvest: The Road to Self-Reliance, Ottawa, 1993. 
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aged 65 and over were almost three times more 
likely to speak both official languages than those 
aged 15 to 24. 

Given their European heritage, perhaps it is not 
surprising that only 18% of Métis aged 15 and 
over, compared with 39% of North American 
Indians, could converse in an Aboriginal 
language. Most spoke either Cree (70%) or 


Métis and North American Indian populations, 
by size of area of residence, 1991 


North American Indian 


000s % 
Canada 461 100 
On-reserve 2 1 166 36 
Urban 88 65 219 48 
Rural 45 34 76 16 


Source: Statistics Canada, A Profile of the Métis, Catalogue no. 89-547-XPE. 
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The Aboriginal Peoples Survey 


The 1991 Aboriginal Peoples Survey (APS) was developed in consul- 
tation with Aboriginal organizations and federal, provincial, territorial 
and municipal government departments. It collected detailed infor- 
mation about people who identified themselves as North American 
Indian, Metis or Inuit, and/or were Registered Indians according to 
the Indian Act of Canada. The sample for the APS was chosen using 
the 1991 Census of Population question on ethnic origin. Individuals 
who reported on the census questionnaire that they had Aboriginal 
ancestry, and/or were registered according to the Indian Act, were 
contacted; however, only those individuals who self-identified with 
an Aboriginal group were interviewed for the survey. In other 
words, while the census measured everyone's ethnic background, 
the APS measured only those individuals who explicitly described 
themselves as belonging to an Aboriginal group. Although there is 
much debate about the definition of the Métis people, and the APS 
was criticized in some quarters, it still offers a valuable source of 
information, illuminating the distinct character of the Métis people. 


* For more information, see the “User’s Guide to 1991 Aboriginal 
Data,” or contact the Aboriginal Data Unit of the Housing, Family 
and Social Statistics Division, Statistics Canada, 7th Floor Jean Talon 
Building, Ottawa K1A OT. 
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Ojibwa (16%). However, about 6% spoke Michif, 
an exclusively oral lingua franca developed by 
the Métis from many languages - among them 
Chippewa, English, Gaelic and Assiniboine — but 
dominated by French and Cree. 

The fact that young Métis adults were least likely 
to speak an Aboriginal language in 1991 - 8% of 
15- to 24-year-olds, compared with 54% of seniors 
— suggests that these languages are being passed 
to fewer Métis with each successive generation. In 
fact, 6% of Métis aged 15 and over could no 
longer converse in an Aboriginal language they 
had once spoken. The most common reasons 
reported for this loss were lack of contact with 


Official languages spoken by Métis and North American 
Indian populations aged 15 and over, 1991 


Métis 


English 


Age group only 


French Both English 
only and French 


English 


only only 


North American Indian 


French Both English 
and French 


9 


others who spoke the same language (46% of 
former speakers) and simply forgetting it (31%). 
However, about 9% of former speakers cited the 
fact that they had been forbidden to use their 
language.‘ 

The urban Métis population, particularly in 
CMAs, was somewhat less likely to speak an 
Aboriginal language - 12% of those aged 15 and 
over, compared with 29% of Metis living in rural 
areas in 1991. It seems probable that a rural area 
better preserves the close community contact 
necessary to maintain verbal fluency in an endan- 
gered language. This suggestion is supported by 
data showing that 20% of urban and 17% of rural 
Métis understood an Aboriginal 
language, even though they did 
not speak it. 


Many Métis tune in to 
Aboriginal-language media The 
fact that more people understand 
than speak an Aboriginal language 
may help to explain the use of 


15 and over 
15 - 24 
25 — 44 
45 - 64 
65 and over 


86 
90 
88 
82 
70 


Figures may not add due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, A Profile of the Métis, Catalogue no. 89-547-XPE. 


Métis in rural areas were most likely to 
speak an Aboriginal language 


Canada 


| Can speak language 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Aboriginal Peoples Survey. 


% of population aged 15 and over 


CMAs Other urban 


ey Cannot speak, but understand 


Aboriginal-language media in-the 
Métis community. In 1991, over 
80% of Métis aged 15 and over 
reported that some type of 
Aboriginal-language media — televi- 
sion, radio, recordings or videos - 
was available where they lived. 
Métis with access to native media 
were less likely to use it than North 
American Indians; for instance, 36% 
of Métis watched Aboriginal- 
language television programs, 
compared with 41% of Indians, and 
20% versus 31% respectively, lis- 
tened to radio. Interestingly, native 
broadcast media are less readily 
available in areas where Aboriginal 
languages are more commonly 
spoken in the community. For 
example, 83% of Métis living in 
urban centres had access to 
Aboriginal-language television, 
compared with 70% in rural areas. 
To a smaller extent, the same was 
true of Aboriginal-language radio, 


3 Michif possesses “a pattern of combi- 
nation which is most unusual, and in its 
way, very rigorous.” John C. Crawford 
ed.), Michif Dictionary: Turtle 
ountain Chippewa Cree, Pemmican 
Publications, Winnipeg, 1983. 


4 Missionaries, teachers and the non- 
native community actively discouraged 
the Métis, especially children, from using 
the Michif language. The Métis National 
Council, The Métis Nation, Vol. 2, no. 2, 
November 1993. 
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which was received by 85% of Métis in towns and 
cities and 82% of those living in rural areas. 

A considerable proportion of Métis who did not 
actually speak an Aboriginal language were among 
those using native media. For example, 60% of 
Metis who could speak an Aboriginal language 
watched native TV, but so did 32% of those who 
could not. The figures are even more startling in 
terms of the actual television audience: 72% of the 
26,000 Métis tuning in to native TV could not con- 
verse in the language of the programs they were 
watching. As one would expect, the older the 
viewing audience, the more likely that they could 
speak an Aboriginal language - 48% 
of those aged 45 and over compared 
with only 19% of those aged 15 to 44. 


Aboriginal languages used more 
often in the classroom Education is 
an important medium by which a 
community’s language and traditions 
are passed from one generation to 
another. Much of this teaching may be 
done informally within the family, but 
formal education can also play a role. 
However, in 1991, only 10% of Métis 
children aged 5 to 14 had been taught 
in an Aboriginal language in elemen- 
tary school, compared with 26% of 
North American Indian children. Métis 
children were also considerably less 
likely to have had Aboriginal teachers, 
at only 22% compared with 41% of 
North American Indian children. These 
differences most probably reflect the 
more urban character of the Métis 
population — Métis children are simply 
less likely to attend native schools than other 
Aboriginal children. 

At the same time, the APS data suggest that 
efforts are being made to introduce a stronger 
Aboriginal presence in the schools. Though only a 
small minority of Métis children under age 15 had 
encountered an Aboriginal language or teacher in 
the classroom, an even smaller percentage of 
older Métis aged 15 to 49 had done so when they 
had attended elementary school. A total of only 
4% had been taught in an Aboriginal language and 
only 16% had had an Aboriginal teacher. 


Participation in traditional activities 
Traditional activities are another expression of the 
Métis culture. In 1991, many self-identified Métis 
aged 15 and over — almost 41% — participated in 
activities traditional to the Aboriginal community. 
These included economic activities — hunting, 
fishing and trapping - and cultural ones - 
storytelling, traditional dancing, fiddle playing, 


15 and over 


jigging and doing arts and crafts. Interestingly, 
younger people were more involved than older 
Métis: 42% of Métis aged 15 to 44 took an active 
part in traditional activities, while only 37% of 
those aged 45 and over did so. In contrast, over 
half of North American Indians in the two age 
groups (54% in each) participated in traditional 
activities. In this case, the differences do not 
appear to stem from the urban concentration of 
the Métis, since even Métis in rural areas were 
much less likely to take part in traditional 
Aboriginal activities, at 47% compared with 62% 
of North American Indians. 


Many Métis who could not speak an Aboriginal language 
watched native television 


% of population with access to Aboriginal-language television 


66% 


25-44 
Age group 


Métis in rural areas were most likely 
to participate in traditional activities! 


% Of population aged 15 and over 


41% 


Canada CMAs Other urban 


1 Hunting, trapping, fishing, storytelling, dancing, arts and crafts, and so on. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Aboriginal Peoples Survey. 
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for Aboriginal-language television, even though 
only one-quarter of the viewers can conduct a 
conversation in the language of the broadcast. 
Two-thirds of Métis live in urban areas - many in 
| cities of 100,000 or more — yet over half eat fish 
and game obtained through hunting and fishing. 
The most active participants in traditional 
Aboriginal activities are not the older members of 
the community, but those under the age of 45. 
The Métis people’s ties to Aboriginal culture may 
not be as strong as those of North American 
Indians, but there is no doubt that they are a 
unique community with a clear desire to sustain 
and strengthen their culture and traditions. 


e¢ For more information, see A Profile of the 
Métis, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-547-XPE. 


Josée Normand is an analyst with the Target 
Groups Project, Housing, Family and Social 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Hunting, trapping and fishing are important 
traditional Aboriginal activities, and with no legal- Catalogue no. 63-202-XPB 


ly recognized land base, the Metis people are The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 


currently subject to the same restrictions on these Beverages in Canada 

Pyar are eee ove Nie 2 $36/US$44/US$51 

activities as non-Aboriginal people. Nevertheless, | | 

in 1991, about 13% of the Métis population (17% Catalogue no. 84-536-XPB 

rural and 9% urban) lived away from home for at | 7 Marriage, Divorce and Mortality: 
least a week to hunt, trap, fish or otherwise par- A Life Table Analysis for 
ticipate in traditional activities. Most were away Canada and Regions 


for a relatively short time, but one-third (34%) | $36/US$44/US$51 
were absent for more than four weeks. Hunting UO Catalogue no. 89-546-XPE 
and fishing, even if only for a few weeks, are | Canada’s Changing Retirement 
notable because fish and game supplement the | Patterns: Findings from the 
diet of more than half of the Métis community. | | General Social Survey 
For 13% of Métis aged 15 and over, hunting and $37/US$45/US$52 
fishing supplied over half of their meat and fish, Catalogue no. 89-547-XPE 
and for an additional 40% of the community, at | A Profile of the Métis 
least some of their meat and fish. | $37/US$45/US$52 

Out of their dual ancestry, the Métis people | | 
have created a distinct cultural life. English or See 
French is the mother tongue of many Métis, and fo Order publications, 
only about one in five can speak an Aboriginal | dial toll-free 


language, but another one in five can understand 
a native language. Thus, outsiders observe appar- 
ent contradictions, such as a large Métis audience | 
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Canada, 
the United States 
and Germany 


by Warren Clark 


odern society is increasingly dependent on 
information processing and communication tech- 
nologies. The emerging information economy 
places greater demands on individuals to locate, 
read, understand and process complex informa- 
tion in various forms both on the job and in 
everyday life. Literacy skills are an important 
component of learning and keeping pace with 
change. Without them, skills in other areas are 
difficult to acquire because so much of modern 
communication depends on printed and written 
documents. Thus, literacy skills often define an 


individual's social and economic opportunities, 
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The International Adult Literacy Survey 
(ALS) is the first survey to measure literacy 
skills of adults across diverse sub-groups in 
several industrialized countries. Unlike past 
measures of literacy, which used highest 
level of schooling to separate the literate 
from the illiterate, the IALS measured liter- 
acy as a continuum of successive skills 
categorized into five levels. The lowest 
skill level was called “Level 1” and the 
highest, “Level 5.” 

The IALS defined literacy as the ability to 
understand and use printed and written 
documents in daily activities to achieve 
goals, and to develop knowledge and 
potential. The survey assessed adult lit- 
eracy in three separate areas: prose, 
document and quantitative skills. All three 
measure the information-processing skills 
of respondents — the ability to locate, inte- 
grate, construct and generate information - 
but the emphasis is somewhat different for 
each type. 


* Prose literacy tasks assessed the ability 
to understand and use information from 
texts that included product labels, 
owner's manuals, pamphlets, newspaper 
articles and written announcements. 
These tasks may ask the reader to find 
information, match it, make an inference, 
integrate two or more pieces of informa- 
tion or generate a written response after 
processing information in the text. 


¢ Document literacy tasks assessed the 
ability to locate and use information in a 
variety of displays including tables, 
graphs, maps, order forms, application 
forms and transportation schedules. 
Sometimes, familiarity with applications 
or forms was required for success at doc- 
ument literacy tasks. 


¢ Quantitative literacy tasks assessed the 
ability to locate and extract numbers from 
different types of printed documents and 
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International Adult Literacy Survey 


Seven countries - Canada, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland (French and German speaking areas only) and the United 
States — participated in the International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS). The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), Statistical Office of the European Communities (EUROSTAT), 
and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) assisted in the development of the survey. In addition to Statistics 
Canada, Canadian collaborators were the National Literacy Secretariat and 
the Applied Research Branch of Human Resources Development Canada. 
The civilian, non-institutional population aged 16 to 65 was surveyed in 
the autumn of 1994. Some countries, including Canada, added older adults 
to their samples. For international comparisons, only the 16- to 65-year- 
old population is reported in this article. In Canada, about 4,000 people 
responded in English and 1,700 in French. In other countries, the number 
of respondents varied from 2,100 (Germany) to 3,100 (United States). 
Testing of literacy tasks ensured no bias favoured one particular country 
or language group, thereby allowing comparisons among the seven partic- 
ipating countries. However, each country differs in many ways including: 
demographics, formal education system, geographic distribution, industrial 
composition, immigration patterns and cultural traditions. It is difficult, 
therefore, to rank countries on the basis of literacy scores without under- 


standing this context. 
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perform arithmetic operations that are 
inferred from printed directions. For 
example, quantitative tasks required 
respondents to adjust quantities in a 
recipe, figure out how much to tip for a 
restaurant meal, balance a chequebook 
or calculate interest on a loan based on a 
compound interest table. 


This article compares some of the first 
findings of the IALS for Canada, the 
United States, our largest trading partner, 
and Germany, the principal economic 
power of Europe. Overall, Canada and 
the United States had similar distributions 
of literacy skill levels, with the United 
States having a slightly larger proportion 
at the lowest literacy level. In all three 
literacy areas, prose, document and 
quantitative, Germany had a higher per- 
centage of respondents with mid-level 
literacy scores and smaller proportions at 
the extremes than North Americans. 

The literacy skills of Canadian. and 
American adults differed little between 
prose, document and quantitative scales. 
Germans, however, scored higher in 
quantitative literacy than they did in 
prose or document literacy. 


The majority of Canadians have ade- 
quate literacy skills Almost three out of 
five Canadians aged 16 to 65 had sufficient 
prose, document and quantitative literacy 
skills to meet most everyday requirements 
in dealing with printed documents (Level 3 
or higher). One in four Canadians had 
Level 2 skills. While these people generally 
believed they had good or excellent read- 
ing, writing and numeracy skills, their test 
scores were weak. About one in six 
Canadians had Level 1 prose, document 
and quantitative literacy skills, which 
meant they had serious difficulty in dealing 
with printed materials, 


American adults had slightly lower 
literacy skills than Canadians In the 
United States, about half of the adult 
population had prose, document and 
quantitative skills at the top three literacy 
levels, meaning that they met a wide 
range of reading demands. About one 
in four Americans had Level 2 literacy 
skills. One in five had prose and quanti- 
tative literacy skills at Level 1, while one 
in four had document literacy skills at 
that level. 
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Literacy levels 


The survey measured prose, document and quantitative lit- 
eracy skills on scales from 0 to 500. These scales were 
categorized into five broad literacy levels, with Level 1 
being the lowest and Level 5 being the highest. Levels 4 
and 5 are combined in many places throughout this article 
to ensure data reliability. 

The population assessed at Level 1 literacy possessed 
very limited literacy skills. Some at this level showed the 
ability to find a single piece of information from a written 
text or graphic form, or perform simple arithmetic opera- 
tions using numbers that were presented simply. Others at 
this level demonstrated such limited skills that they could 
perform only some Level 1 literacy tasks, while others 
were unsuccessful at all tasks. 

Level 2 of prose literacy required respondents to locate 
information in a text which may contain several distracters, 


Sample literacy tasks 


Sl 


Use the instructions on a medicine 
bottle to identify the maximum duration 
recommended for taking aspirin. 


Identify a short piece of information 
about the characteristics of a garden 
plant, from a written article. 


State which of a set of four movie 
reviews was the least favourable. 
schedule. 


Identify the year in which fireworks 
injured the fewest Dutch people, when 
presented with two simple graphs. 


Identify the arrival time of the last bus 
on a Saturday night, using a bus 


make low level inferences, integrate two or more pieces of 
information, or compare and contrast information. 
Respondents assessed at this level could deal with simple 
printed material which was clearly laid out, but had diffi- 
culty with more complex documents such as reading a 
bicycle owner's manual to check if the seat was in the 
proper position. People in this category may have adapted 
their lower literacy skills to their everyday life, but might 
have difficulty learning new job skills involving more com- 
plex literacy skills. 

Levels 3, 4 and 5 required increasingly higher literacy 
skills. Literacy tasks at these levels required the ability to 
integrate several sources of information, solve more com- 
plex problems and extract information from more complex 
texts. Text often contained more distracting information 
and was in a more abstract form. 


Identify the percentage of Greek 
teachers who are women by looking 
at a simple pictorial graph. 


Fill in the figure on the last line of an 
order form, ‘Total with Handling,’ by 
adding the ticket price of $50 to a 
handling charge of $2. 


Work out the temperature difference in 
today’s forecast high temperature in 
Bangkok and Seoul, using a table 
accompanying a weather chart. 


Work out how much more energy 
Canada produces than it consumes, by 
comparing figures on two bar charts. 


Answer a brief question on how to 
conduct a job interview, requiring the 
reader to read a pamphlet on recruitment 
interviews and integrate two pieces of 
information into a single statement. 


Use an announcement from a personnel 
department to answer a question that 
uses different phrasing from that used 
in the text. 


Source: Statistics Canada, International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994. 
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Summarize how the percentages of oil 
used for different purposes changed 
over a specified period, by comparing 
two pie charts. 


Identify the average advertised price for 
the best-rated basic clock radio ina 
consumer survey, requiring the 
assimilation of several pieces of 
information. 


Calculate how much money you will 
have if you invest $100 at a rate of 
6 percent for 10 years, using a 
compound interest table. 


Use information from a table of 
nutritional analysis to calculate the 
percentage of calories in a Big Mac® 
that comes from total fat. 
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North Americans aged 16 to 65 were more likely to have 
Level 1 or 5 literacy skills than Germans in 1994 


CST 


Less literate More literate 


Canada 


United States 


Germany 


Document 


Canada 


United States 


Germany 


Quantitative 


Canada 


United States 


Germany 


% 60 80 
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Germans excelled in quantitative skills 
On average, Germans had higher quantita- 
tive literacy skills than North Americans. 
Two-thirds scored in the top three levels 
on the quantitative scale. Half of Germans 
had prose literacy skills in the top three 
levels and 58% scored high in document 
literacy. About a third of Germans were at 
Level 2 on the prose and document scale, 
and one-quarter scored at this level on the 
quantitative scale. About one in fifteen had 
Level 1 quantitative literacy skills com- 
pared with one in six Canadians and one 
in five Americans. One in eleven Germans 
had Level 1 document skills, while one in 
seven had Level 1 prose literacy. 


Literacy differences between genders 
varied Gender differences were small in 
some countries, large in others and varied 
from one literacy scale to another. In North 
America, women outscored men in prose 
literacy. Sixty-one percent of Canadian 
women scored at Level 3 or higher in 
prose literacy, compared with 54% of men. 
In the United States, 57% of women and 
50% of men had prose literacy at the top 
three levels. Document literacy scores for 
men and women were nearly equal in 
Canada and the United States. 

In every country, men outscored women 
in quantitative literacy. In Canada, the 
gender difference was very small where 
58% of men and 56% of women had 
Level 3 or higher quantitative skills. The 
difference in quantitative skills was greater 
in the United States and Germany where 
57% of American men and 72% of German 
men had level 3 or higher quantitative 
skills, compared with 51% of American 
women and 62% of German women. 

In Germany, men outscored women on 
all three literacy scales. In prose literacy, 
the difference was small with 53% of men 
and 50% of women having skills at the 
top three levels. The literacy advantage of 
German men over women increased to 
six percentage points for document litera- 
cy and to ten percentage points for 
quantitative literacy. The lower literacy 
scores among German women may be 
because German women have historically 
been less likely than men to pursue post- 
secondary education. 


Older adults have lower literacy skills 
than younger adults In the three coun- 
tries, people aged 56 to 65 were the most 
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likely to have Level 1 skills on all three 
literacy scales. Thirty-eight percent of 
Canadians, 22% of Germans and 24% of 
Americans in this age group had Level 1 
prose literacy skills. In contrast, 12% of 
Canadians and Germans, and 20% of 
Americans aged 26 to 35 had Level 1 
prose literacy skills, 

On average, older Canadians, Americans 
and Germans had less formal education 
than younger adults. This, in part, explains 
why older adults have lower literacy levels 
than younger adults. Literacy skills are first 
developed in primary and secondary 
school. For many older adults, formal edu- 
cation ended a long time ago. The literacy 
skills of older adults also may have 
declined if their job and daily activities 
made infrequent use of them. In contrast, 
younger adults’ formal schooling is a more 
recent experience and they would have 
had less time to lose unused skills. 


Literacy contributes to economic 
success Literacy skills influence the types 
of jobs people hold, their earnings and 
their likelihood of unemployment. Workers 
with poor literacy skills are vulnerable to 
lay-off and displacement, and once unem- 
ployed may have difficulty finding new 
jobs. In all countries, and across the three 
types of literacy skills, the employed had 
higher literacy skill levels than those who 
were unemployed or outside the labour 
force. In Canada, 11% of the employed 
had Level 1 prose literacy skills, compared 
with 33% of the unemployed. 

Jobs differ in the level of literacy skills 
required. Canadians, Germans and 
Americans in managerial or professional 
jobs were more likely than other workers 
to have literacy skills at Level 4/5. In 
Canada, 43% of managerial or profes- 
sional workers had Level 4/5 prose skills, 
compared with 11% of machine operators 
and assemblers. Still, 3% of managers 
or professionals in Canada, and 4% in 
Germany and the United States had 
Level 1 prose literacy. The reason for some 
managers or professionals having low 
literacy levels may lie in the heterogeneity 
of the management and professional occu- 
pation group. This group includes 
supervisors, foremen, store managers, 
administrative assistants, doctors, engineers 
and high-level managers. 

High levels of literacy also offered 
monetary rewards. Those with higher 


Older adults had lower literacy skills than 
younger adults in 1994 


Prose literacy scale 


Less literate 


fs 


United States 


More literate 


16-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-55 


56-65 


Germany 
16-25 


26-35 


36-45 


46-55 


56-65 


~— Data not reliable enough to publish. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-545-XPE, 
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literacy skills worked in higher paying 
jobs and their literacy skills may have 
allowed them greater ability to understand 
and take advantage of other income- 
producing opportunities. In Canada, 39% 
of those who had Level 4/5 prose skills 
were in the top personal income quintile.! 


Unemployed adults had low literacy skills 


Country Employment status 


In contrast, 46% of those with Level 1 
prose literacy and 30% of those with Level 
2 had no personal income from wages or 
salaries. 


Growth industries employed workers 
with higher literacy skills In Canada, 
the United States and 
Germany, workers in 
industries where employ- 
ment has grown over the 
last twenty years, such as 
finance and personal 
services, had higher 
literacy scores. Those in 
declining industries, such 
as agriculture and manu- 
facturing, had lower 
prose literacy scores. 


Literacy skills - use 
them or lose them 
Schooling nurtures the 
initial development of 
literacy skills. It is not 
surprising that those 
who had low levels of 
education exhibited low 
literacy skills and those 
with more education 
had higher literacy skills. 
Literacy skills, however, 


CS) 


Prose Document Quantitative 


Canada Employed 
Unemployed 


Student 


Other out of labour force 


United States Employed 
Unemployed 


Student 


Other out of labour force 


Germany 


Employed 
Unemployed 
Student 
Other out of labour force 


% with Level 1 literacy skills 


11 12 11 
33 
11 


—-— Data not reliable enough to publish. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-545-XPE. 
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can decline if left unused and can 
improve through extensive use in every- 
day life. 

The IALS found that about one in ten 
Canadians and Americans, and about one 
in six Germans, who had no more than 
primary schooling, had Level 3 or higher 
prose literacy skills. In contrast, 0.2% of 
Canadian, 5% of American and 4% of 
German university degree-holders had 
Level 1 prose literacy skills. Why such 
large proportions of university graduates 
had relatively low prose literacy skills 
may partly be explained by the nature of 
the IALS. The IALS assessed the skills of 
respondents in the national language of 
the country in which they resided. Some 
university graduates were immigrants 
who still may have been unfamiliar with 
the nuances of the language of their new 
home country. Others may have lost 
some literacy skills through lack of use. 

Many of those with low levels of educa- 
tion may have improved and maintained 
their literacy skills through regular use. 
Book reading, letter writing, library use 
and participation in adult education and 
community organizations increased with 
higher literacy levels. Those with literacy 
difficulties read less, watched television 
more and engaged less frequently in 
activities requiring the use of literacy 
skills. Without daily use, literacy skills are 
at risk of deterioration. 


Many with low level literacy skills 
were satisfied with their skill levels 
Those assessed at Level 1 in prose literacy 
had very limited reading abilities, yet 46% 
of Canadians, 78% of Germans and 60% 
of Americans at this level believed their 
reading skills on the job were “good” or 
“excellent.” They also gave high ratings to 
their writing abilities on the job. Those 
with Level 1 quantitative skills may have 
had difficulty adding two numbers on an 
order form, yet over 60% of them 
believed their numeracy skills were 
“good” or “excellent” on the job. Despite 
very limited literacy skills, most Canadians 
and Americans, and over 40% of Germans 
with Level 1 literacy skills, regardless of 
the measure of literacy, felt their reading, 
writing and numeracy skills were not 
limiting their job opportunities at all. 


' The top personal income quintile refers to the 
20% of income earners with the highest personal 
income. 
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Literacy was strongly related to formal education in 1994 (CS) 


Educational attainment Prose literacy scale 
Canada Less literate More literate 


Primary or less | 


Some secondary 
Completed 
secondary 
Completed 

postsecondary 
non-university 


Completed 
university 


United States 
Primary or less 


Some secondary 


Completed 
secondary 


Completed 
postsecondary 
non-university 


Completed 
university 


Germany 
Primary or less 


Some secondary 


Completed 
secondary 


Completed 
postsecondary 
non-university 


Completed 
university 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-545-XPE. 
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Implications of low literacy skills Low 
literacy skills exact a toll not only on an 
individual’s economic and social opportu- 
nities, but also on economic productivity 
and national competitiveness in a global 
economy. Changes in the workplace and 
in society will require higher levels of 
literacy as low-skilled jobs disappear. The 
volume, variety and complexity of written 
information has grown as society 
becomes increasingly information- 
oriented. More and more adults are now 
expected to read, understand and use 
printed materials in a variety of formats. 

A large percentage of adults have Level 1 
literacy skills, yet many do not perceive 
that they have a literacy problem, per- 
haps because they sought situations 
which did not tax their literacy skills. This 
may present a barrier for them to seek 
skill-improvement programs. Those who 
need to upgrade their basic skills may be 
reluctant to disclose their needs. Doing 
so may be an admission of failure in a 
society that expects people to read and 
use printed documents effectively. 

Many with low literacy skills will be in 
the labour market for a long time to come. 
If high-skilled jobs are the wave of the 
future, many people with low literacy skills 
may have difficulty pursuing their employ- 
ment goals. Individuals, communities, 
employers and governments all have a role 
to play in improving literacy skills to meet 
the demands of a modern society. 


¢ For more information, see Literacy, 
Economy and Society: Results of the 
first International Adult Literacy 
Survey, Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, and Statistics 
Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
89-545-XPE; Reading the Future: A 
Portrait of Literacy in Canada, Statistics 
Canada, Human Resources Development 
Canada and National Literacy Secretariat, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE; 
and “International survey on adult literacy,” 
and “The marginally literate workforce,” 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, 
Summer 1996, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
no. 75-001-XPE, Vol. 8, No. 2. 


Warren Clark is an Editor with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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re you getting your 
information on the Canadian 
economy “first-hand”? 


Chances are, you spend hours reading several newspapers and a handful of 
magazines trying to get the whole economic picture - only to spend even 
more time weeding out fiction from fact! Wouldn’t it be a great deal 
more convenient (and much more effective) to go straight to the 


source? 


Join the thousands of successful Canadian decision-makers who 
turn to Statistic Canada’s Canadian Economic Observer for their 


monthly briefing. Loaded with first-hand information 


collectively published nowhere else, CEO is a quick, concise and 
panoramic overview of the Canadian economy. Its reliability and 


completeness are without equal. 


single source 


Consultations with our many readers — financial analysts, 
planners, economists and business leaders — have 
contributed to CEO’s present, widely-acclaimed, two-part 
format. The Analysis Section includes thought-provoking 
commentary on current economic conditions, issues, 
trends and developments. The Statistical Summary 
contains the complete range of hard numbers on critical 
economic indicators: markets, prices, trade, demographics, 
unemployment and more. 


More practical, straightforward and user-friendly than ever 
before, the Canadian Economic Observer gives you 
more than 150 pages of in-depth information in one 
indispensable source. 


hy purchase CEO? 


As a subscriber, you'll be directly connected to Statistics 
Canada’s economic analysts — names and phone numbers 
are listed with articles and features. You'll also receive a 


copy of 
CEO’s 
annual 
Historical 
Statistical Supplement 
— at no additional cost. 


5672900283 


So why wait for others to publish Statistics Canada’s data 
second-hand when you can have it straight from the 
source? Order your subscription to the Canadian 
Economic Observer today. 


The Canadian Economic Observer (catalogue no. 10-2300XPB) is $220 (plus 
GST and applicable PST) annually in Canada, US$260 in the United States and 
US$310 in other countries. Highlights of the Canadian Composite Leading 
Indicator (catalogue no, 11FOOO8XFE) are available by fax — the same day of 
release — for $70 annually in Canada and US$70 in the United States. 


To order, write to: Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6 or 
contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this publication. 
Ifmore convenient, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 or call toll-free 
1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends 
in the classroom 


Lesson plan for “Youth Smoking in Canada” 


Objectives 
“) To appreciate some of the health risks associated with smoking. 


_) To generate discussion on why young people start to smoke. 


) To work independently and co-operatively in small groups. 


Method 
Provide each student with a copy of the article “Youth Smoking in Canada.” 


Have the students read the article independently, selecting and recording key 
facts or ideas in point form. 


Divide the class into groups to discuss why young people start to smoke and 
what social factors contribute to smoking. 


Have the groups present their reasons to the class, while the teacher summarizes. 


As a class, discuss what can be done to prevent young people from starting to 
smoke. Ask any smokers who have tried to quit smoking to describe their success 
or failure. 


Follow-up activities could include asking the school nurse to talk to the students 
about the health risks of smoking. 


Using other resources 


LI Read “Trends in Mortality from Smoking-Related Cancers, 1950 to 1991” in the 
Winter 1995 edition of Canadian Social Trends to see how smoking-related 
cancer death rates have changed. 


Read “Fifteen Years of AIDS in Canada” in the Summer 1996 edition of Canadian 
Social Trends to compare deaths from HIV/AIDS with those from smoking. 


1 Use the E-STAT CD-ROM from Statistics Canada to find data on smoking rates 
for 11-, 13- and 15-year-olds in other countries. Search in the CANSIM time series 
under the Topic “Health and Lifestyle” to find this information. 


Share your ideas! 

Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other 

teachers? Send your ideas or comments to Harris Popplewell, Social 
some Teacher at J.S. Woodsworth Secondary School, c/o Joel Yan, University 
Liaison Program, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A 076. FAX (613) 951-4513. Internet: 
yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook for use 
in your classroom. 
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NEED MORE INFORMATION FROM 
STATISTICS CANADA? 


Call our NATIONAL ENQUIRIES LINE: 
1-800-263-1136 


To order publications, 
call our NATIONAL ORDER LINE: 
1-800-267-6677 


NATIONAL TDD LINE: 
1-800-363-7629 


Statistics Canada has 10 Regional Reference 
Centres to serve you: 


Newfoundland, Labrador 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island 

Halifax, Nova Scotia — 1-902-426-5331 
Fax number 1-902-426-9538 


Quebec 
Montréal, Quebec — 1-514-283-5725 
Fax number 1-514-283-9350 


Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario — 1-416-973-6586 
Fax number 1-416-973-7475 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba — 1-204-983-4020 
Fax number 1-204-983-7543 


Saskatchewan 
Regina, Saskatchewan — 1-306-780-5405 
Fax number 1-306-780-5403 


Alberta and Northwest Territories 
Edmonton, Alberta — 1-403-495-3027 
Fax number 1-403-495-5318 


Southern Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta 1-403-292-6717 
Fax number 1-403-292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — 1-604-666-3691 
Fax number 1-604-666-4863 


National Capital Region 
1-613-951-8116 

Fax number 1-613-951-0581 
Standards of Service to the Public 


To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada fol- 
lows established standards covering statistical products and 


services, delivery of statistical information, cost-recovered 
services and service to respondents. To obtain a copy of these 
service standards, please contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre 


gw’ re On the My, 
\he re 


Make sure we know where to find 
you by filling out the inserted reply 
card in the centre of the publication. 
If the reply card is no longer 
attached, please forward the neces- 
sary information (subscriber’s 
name, old address, new address, 
telephone number and client refer- 
ence number) to: 


Operations and 
Integration Division 
Circulation Management 
Statistics Canada 
120 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OT6 


We require six weeks advance 
notice to ensure uninterrupted de- 
livery, SO. please keep us informed 
when you're on the move! 
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Summer 1993 


Winter 1996 


Autumn 1996 


Projections of Visible Minority Groups, 1991 to 2016 Summer 1996 


Seniors 75+: Living Arrangements and Lifestyles 


* Living Arrangements 
by Gordon E. Priest 
* Lifestyles 
by Sandrine Prasil 
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Autumn 1993 


Social Consequences of Demographic Change 
by Yolande Lavoie and Jillian Oderkirk 


Temporary Residents of Canada 
by Craig McKie 
The Chinese in Canada 
by Rosalinda Costa and Viviane Renaud 


Two by Two? Sex Ratios of Unattached Canadians 
by Robert Riordan 


Vancouver's Diverse and Growing Population 
by Jennifer Chard 


Visible Minorities: A Diverse Group 
by Karen Kelly 
FAMILY 


Adoption in Canada 
by Kerry J. Daly and Michael P. Sobol 


Alimony and Child Support 
by Diane Galarneau 


Births Outside Marriage: A Growing Alternative 
by Marilyn Belle and Kevin McQuillan 


Canadian Fertility, 1951 to 1993: 
From Boom to Bust to Stability? 
by Carl F. Grindstaff 


Changes in Family Living 
by Pina La Novara 


Common-law Unions: The Quebec Difference 
by Jo-Anne Belliveau, Jillian Oderkirk 
and Cynthia Silver 


Dual Earners: Who's Responsible for Housework? 
by Katherine Marshall 


Family Indicators for Canada 


Leaving the Nest? The Impact of Family Structure 
by Monica Boyd and Doug Norris 


Living with Relatives 
by Nancy Zukewich Ghalam 


Marriage in Canada: Changing Beliefs and 
Behaviours, 1600-1990 
Adapted by Jillian Oderkirk 


Mixed-language Couples and Their Children 
by Pierre Turcotte 


Robert Glossop on the Canadian Family 


Today's Extended Families 
by Anna Paletta 


Traditional-earner Families 
by Jillian Oderkirk, Cynthia Silver 
and Mare Prud'homme 


HOUSING 


Canadians in Subsidized Housing 
by Margaret Blakeney 
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Winter 1993 


Spring 1994 


Winter 1995 


Spring 1994 


Autumn 1995 


Summer 1995 


Spring 1994 


Spring 1993 


Summer 1994 


Winter 1995 


Summer 1993 


Summer 1994 


Winter 1993 


Summer 1996 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1996 


Summer 1994 


Summer 1993 


Winter 1994 
Winter 1992 


Spring 1994 


Winter 1992 
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Condominium Living 
by Oliver Lo 


by Oliver Lo and Pierre Gauthier 


Housing Tenure Trends, 1951-1991 
by Cynthia Silver and René Van Diepen 


LABOUR FORCE 


50 Years of the Labour Force Survey, 1946-1995 


Absenteeism at Work 
by Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Annual Labour Force Estimates, 1946-1994 
Annual Labour Force Estimates, 1946-1993 
Annual Labour Force Estimates, 1946-1992 
Annual Labour Force Estimates, 1946-1991 


Canada’s Cultural Labour Force 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Canadians and Retirement 
by Graham S. Lowe 


Canadians Working at Home 
by Richard Nadwodny 


Employment of People with Disabilities 
by Alan Shain 


Nursing in Canada 
by Marie Sedivy-Glasgow 


Retirement in the 90s: 
¢ Retired Men in Canada 
by Manon Monette 
* Going Back to Work 
by Manon Monette 


Their Own Boss: The Self-employed in Canada 
by Arthur Gardner 


Unemployment Insurance in Canada 
by Roger Roberge, Jr. 


Women in the Workplace 
by Nancy Zukewich Ghalam 


Women, Men and Work 
by Pamela Best 


Working Mothers 
by Ron Logan and Jo-Anne Belliveau 


Working Teens 


INCOME 


Changes in Real Wages 
by Abdul Rashid 


Children and Elderly People: 

Sharing Public Income Resources 
by Edward Ng 
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Housing Affordability Problems Among Renters 


Summer 1996 


Spring 1995 


Spring 1995 


Spring 1996 
Summer 1992 


Spring 1995 
Spring 1994 
Spring 1993 
Spring 1992 
Summer 1996 


Autumn 1992 


Spring 1996 


Autumn 1995 


Spring 1992 


Autumn 1996 


Summer 1995 


Spring 1993 


Spring 1993 


Spring 1995 


Spring 1995 


Winter 1994 


Spring 1994 


Summer 1992 


Children in Low-income Families Autumn 1996 
by Garnett Picot and John Myles 

Food Banks Spring 1992 
by Jillian Oderkirk 

Government Sponsored Income Security Spring 1996 


Programs for Seniors: 
¢ An Overview 
¢ Old Age Security 
by Jillian Oderkirk 
¢ Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
by Jillian Oderkirk 


Lone Parenthood: Gender Differences Winter 1992 
by Jillian Oderkirk and Clarence Lochhead 


Measuring Low Incomes in Canada Summer 1992 
by Aron Spector 


Parents and Children Living with Low Incomes Winter 1992 
by Jillian Oderkirk 


Where does the Money Go? Spending Patterns of Winter 1994 
Canadian Households, 1969-1992 
by Cynthia Silver 


EDUCATION 


Adult Literacy in Canada, the United States Winter 1996 
and Germany 
by Warren Clark 


Distance Education: Beyond Correspondence Courses Spring 1996 
by Rachel Bernier 


Education of Women in Canada Winter 1995 
by Josée Normand 

Educational Achievement: An International Autumn 1993 

Comparison 
by Jillian Oderkirk 

International Students in Canada Summer 1996 
by Tina Chui 

Mature Students Autumn 1992 
by Cynthia Haggar-Guenette 

Reading Skills of the Immigrant Population Autumn 1992 
by Monica Boyd 

School Leavers Autumn 1993 


by Sid Gilbert and Bruce Orok 


HEALTH 
Alcohol and Drug Consumption Among Autumn 1992 
Canadian Youth 
by Marc Eliany 
Alcohol Use and Its Consequences Autumn 1995 
Causes of Death: How the Sexes Differ Summer 1996 


by Kathryn Wilkins 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX OF ARTICLES: SPRING 1992 - WINTER 1996 


Changes in Cancer Incidence and Mortality 
by Jo-Anne Belliveau and Leslie Gaudette 


Disabilities Among Children 
by Jillian Oderkirk 


Drug Use Among Senior Canadians 
by Michael Bergob 


Fifteen Years of AIDS in Canada 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Health and Socio-economic Inequalities 
by Roger Roberge, Jean-Marie Berthelot 
and Michael Wolfson 


Health Facts from the 1994 National Population 
Health Survey 
by Wayne Millar and Marie P. Beaudet 


Occupational Stress 
by Leslie Geran 


Organ Donation and Transplantation 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Physical Fitness 
by Pierre Gauthier and Andrea Haman 


Provincial Differences in Health Practices 


Sleep Problems: Whom do They Affect? 
by Heather Tait 


Sport Participation in Canada 
by Jean-Pierre Corbeil 


Trends in Health Status and Practices, Canada and 
the United States 
by Charlotte A. Schoenborn 


Trends in Low Birth Weight 
by Wayne Millar, Jill Strachan 
and Surinder Wadhera 


Trends in Mortality from Smoking-related Cancers, 


1950 to 1991 
by Paul J. Villeneuve and Howard |. Morrison 


Well-being of Older Canadians 
by Julie Keith and Laura Landry 


Youth Smoking in Canada 
by Warren Clark 
JUSTICE 


Albertans’ Opinions on Street Prostitution 
by Erin Gibbs Van Brunschot 


Canada's Court System 
by Roger Roberge, Jr. 


Canada's Shelters for Abused Women 
by Karen Rodgers and Garry MacDonald 


Excerpts from a Handbook on Crime and 
Justice in Canada 
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Winter 1995 


Winter 1993 


Summer 1994 


Summer 1996 


Summer 1995 


Spring 1996 


Autumn 1992 


Spring 1993 


Summer 1992 


Summer 1994 
Winter 1992 


Spring 1995 


Winter 1993 


Spring 1993 


Winter 1995 


Summer 1992 


Winter 1996 


Summer 1994 


Summer 1992 


Autumn 1994 


Winter 1996 


Missing Children 
by Ryan J. McDonald 


Motor Vehicle Crimes 
by Peter Morrison and Lucie Ogrodnik 


Street Prostitution in Canada 
by Lee Wolff and Dorota Geissel 


Violent Youth Crime 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Wife Assault in Canada 
by Karen Rodgers 


Women Assaulted by Strangers 
by Carol Strike 
CULTURE AND LIFESTYLES 


Canadian Content in the Cultural Marketplace 
by Jeffrey Frank and Michel Durand 


Measuring and Valuing Households’ Unpaid Work 
by Chris Jackson 


Periodical Publishing in Canada 
by Andrea Haman 


Preparing for the Information Highway: 
Information Technology in Canadian Households 
by Jeffrey Frank 


| Tempus Fugit...Are you Time Crunched? 
by Judith Frederick 


Time Use of Canadians in 1992 
by Mary Sue Devereaux 


Working Arrangements and Time Stress 
by Janet E. Fast and Judith A. Frederick 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Behind the Wheel: Canadians and Their Vehicles 
by Cynthia Silver 


Charitable Donations 
by Daniela Lucaciu 


Environmental Practices of Canadian Households 
by Leslie Geran 


Fire! 
by Cynthia Silver 


Motor Vehicles and Air Pollution 
by Alan Goodall 


The Importance of Wildlife to Canadians 


Voting and Contributing: Political Participation 
in Canada 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Who Gives to Charity? 
by Jeffrey Frank and Stephen Mihorean 
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Spring 1992 


Autumn 1994 


Summer 1994 


Autumn 1992 


Autumn 1994 


Spring 1995 


Summer 1993 


Autumn 1996 


Summer 1992 


Autumn 1995 


Winter 1993 


Autumn 1993 


Winter 1996 


Autumn 1994 


Summer 1992 


Spring 1993 


Autumn 1994 


Spring 1992 


Summer 1995 


Winter 1992 


Winter 1996 


SOCIAL INDICATORS 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
POPULATION 
| Canada, July 1 (000s) 26,894.8 27,379.38. 27,790.6 = 28, 120.1 28,542.2 28,947.0 PR 29,255.6 PR 29.615.3 PR 
| Annual growth (%) 1:3 1.8 15 ne 15 1.4 PR 1.1 PR 1.2 PR 
Immigration’ 152,413 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 234,457F 215,470R 
Emigration! 40,978 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44,807 PP 45,949 PP 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 14.5 15.0 15:3 14.3 14.0 13.4 ieee + | 
| Marriage rate (per 1,000) 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 BD D0 * 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) oA 3.0 2.8 ah 2.8 all. an * 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) N/A 808 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 
— goods sector (000s) 3,873 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 
[_ — service sector (000s) 8,946 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 
Unemployment rate (%) 7.8 5 8.1 10.4 Hes dp2 10.4 9.5 
LL Part-time employment (%) 1B 15.0 1658) 16.3 16.7 WA 17.0 166 | 
Women’s participation rate (%) Bilal 58.3 58.7 58.5 58.0 57.9 57.6 57.4 
| Unionization rate — % of paid workers SOM 34.1 34.7 35.1 34.9 34.3 * * 
INCOME 
[Median family income 40,904 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 * 
|___% of families with low income (1992 Base) 12.2 Wile We 13.0 BES 14.6 Se * 
a Women’s full-time earnings as a % of men's 65.4 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 72.2 69.8 * 
EDUCATION 
| Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5,024.1 5,075.3 5,141.0 9,218.2 9,284.2 5,347.4P 5,402.4P 5,505.95 | 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 817.1 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 951.1 P 964.7 £ * 
= Doctoral degrees awarded 2,418 Dak 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 Boe 3,6475 | 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP BS 5.5 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 * * 
| HEALTH ra 
% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 39.5 39.1 Wise) 37.4 Ciel 37.0 36.3 * a 
— women 43.4 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.7 R * 
% of deaths due to cancer = men 27.0 Liee 27.8 28.1 28.4 R 219 28.3 es | 
| — women 26.4 26.4 26.8 27.0 27.3 26.9 27.0 * 
Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 5.8 5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 Gn7 * * 
JUSTICE 
Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 865 908 970 1,056 1,081 1,072 1,038 8 995 
— property 5,419 Oeil 5,593 6,141 5,890 8 5,525 5,212 R 5,237 
homicide Dal 2.4 2.4 2.7 2.6 2.2 2.0 eS) 
| GOVERNMENT 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000) 172,648.38 175,372.4R 183,505.7% 190,745.5% 207,245.8% 214317.3R 215,567.4 208,494.6 
| _—as.a% of total expenditures 56.1 56.1 8 56.0 8 56.8 8 58.5 8 60.0 8 60.1 58.3 
—asa% of GDP 23.2 R 23.0 R 24.5 R 26.78 28.8 R 29.4 R 28.2 26.9 
UI beneficiaries (000s) 3,016.4 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 | 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 2,835.1 2,919.4 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries (000s) 1,853.0 1,856.1 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,723.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change +5.0 +2.4 -0.2 -1.8 +0.8 +2.2 +41 +2.3 
Annual inflation rate (%) 4.0 5.0 48 5.6 1.5 1.8 0.2 21 | 
Urban housing starts 189,635 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate ™ Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 
1For year ending June 30. 
2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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Step families growing 


In 1995, there were about 430,000 stepfamilies in Canada, 

accounting for 10% of couples with children. Slightly more 

than one-half of these couples were married, while the 
remainder were living common-law. One-half (50%) of stepfamilies 
only included children living with their biological mother and a step- 
father, while one-sixth (13%) were made up of children living with 
their biological father and a stepmother. The remaining one-third (37%) 
of stepfamilies were “blended”: with children both parents brought 
from any previous unions or a combination of children from a previous 
union and the current union. 


Canadian Families: Diversity and Change, 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 12F0061XPE. 


Student loans harder to repay 


For the class of 1990, the ratio of student loan debt at gradu- 

ation to earnings after graduation were higher than for 

earlier graduates. Between 1982 and 1990, this debt-to- 
earnings ratio doubled for graduates with bachelor’s degrees. It moved 
from 0.14 to 0.28 for men and from 0.17 to 0.32 for women. Although 
1990 graduates with college/CEGEP diplomas, master’s degrees and 
doctorates also experienced higher debt loads, the increases were not 
as dramatic. Furthermore, the ratios were lower among these graduates 
than among graduates with bachelor’s degrees. 


Education Quarterly Review, Summer 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-003-XPB. 


Fewer work-related deaths 


Job-related fatalities have dropped from an annual rate of 11 

per 100,000 paid workers during the 1976 to 1981 period, to 

7 per 100,000 between 1988 and 1993. Two occupations had 
strikingly high fatality rates during the 1988 to 1993 period: mining and 
quarrying (specifically cutting, handling and loading) with a rate of 281 
deaths per 100,000 workers, and construction (insulating), with 246 per 
100,000. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income, Summer 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE. 


Over half of legal aid for family and civil matters 

<>] Spending on legal aid amounted to $22.10 per Canadian in 
Bw | 1994/95. More than half (58%) of subsidies for legal services 
@®| were for family, civil and other non-criminal matters, while 


the rest were for criminal matters. 


Legal aid in Canada: resource and caseload statistics, 1994/95, 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 85F0015XPB. 
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Low income picture much improved for 
unattached seniors 


The incidence of low income among unattached individuals 

(using Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-offs) dropped 

very little between 1980 and 1994, to 40.6% from 43.5%. 
Among those aged 65 and over, however, the incidence dropped con- 
siderably. In 1980, 61% of senior men who did not live with family had 
low incomes; by 1994, the proportion had been cut in half, to 32%. 
Unattached senior women did not fare as well as their male counter- 
parts, but their risk of having low income fell to 53% in 1994 from 72% 
in 1980. 

Over the same period, unattached individuals under age 05 experi- 
enced a slight rise in their risk of having a low income. The rate for 
men rose to 33% in 1994 from 29% in 1980, while that for women rose 
to 45% from 41%. 


Low Income Persons, 1980 to 1993, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-569-XPB. 


2% of couples separated in 1993 


In 1993, 253,000 people separated from a common-law or 

marriage partner. Seven out of ten were in their 20s or 30s. 

Almost two-thirds of the people who separated had children 

in the home, and women were more likely to keep the children after 

separation. By the end of the year, 88% of the mothers had some or all 
of the children with them, compared with only 27% of the fathers. 

Separation also means that one or both partners leave the family 

home. The higher proportion of men who moved at least once during 

the year (73% compared with 65% of women) indicates that it is more 


often the man who moves out following a separation. 


Life Events: How Families Change, Dynamics, vol. 5 no. 1, 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 75-002-XPB. 


One-fifth of Canada’s labour force experienced 
unemployment in 1993 


According to the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 

about 22% of the labour force, or 3.5 million people, was 

unemployed at least once in 1993. Most of these people 
cycled in and out of unemployment, and for many (20%) the unem- 
ployment experience was short-lived, at four weeks or less. However, 
13% of unemployed Canadians were without a job all year. 


Transition in the Labour Force, Dynamics, vol. 5 no. 2, 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 75-002-XPB. 
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for $56 a year 


ubscribing to Perspectives on 

Labour and Income is like having a 
complete research department at your 
disposal. Solid facts. Unbiased 
analysis. Reliable statistics. 


Thousands of Canadian professionals 
turn to Perspectives to discover 
emerging trends in labour and income 
and to stay up to date on the latest 
research findings. As a subscriber, you 


But Perspectives is more than just HU PSE UES 


facts and figures. It offers 
authoritative insights into complex 
labour and income issues, 
analyzing the statistics to bring you 
simple, clear summaries of labour market 
and income trends. 


We know you'll find Perspectives 
indispensable. GUARANTEED. If you 
aren't convinced after reading the first 
issue, We'll give you a FULL REFUND on 
all outstanding issues. Order your subscription 
to Perspectives today (Cat. No. 75-0010XPE). 


Our team of experts brings you the latest labour and 
income data. Each quarterly issue provides: 


ORDER NOW! 

For only $56 (plus $3.92 GST and applicable PST) you will 
receive the latest labour and income research (4 issues per 
more than SQ key labour and income indicators year). Subscription rates are US$68 for U.S. customers and 


US$80 for customers in other countries. Fax your VISA or 
MasterCard order to: (613) 951-1584. 


topical articles on current labour and income trends 


a review of ongoing research 


information on new surveys Call toll free: 1-800-267-6677. Or mail to: 
As a special bonus, twice a year you will also receive Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, 
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Then Canadian Social Trends is the acquisition for you. — 
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~ about the social j issues and trends of this country. 
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documents, Canadian Social Trends ‘oat at Canadian popu- 
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Canadian Social Trends provides the information for an 
improved discussion and analysis of Canadian social issues. _ 


Published four times a year, Canadian Social Trends also fea- 
tures the latest social indicators, as well as information about — 
new products and services available from Statistics Canada. 
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